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Che Iudependent, 


THE GUEST. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





From out the great world’s rush and din 
There came a guest; 

The inner court he entered in, 
And sat at rest. 


Slow on the wild tide of affairs 
The gates were closed ; 

Afar the hungry host of cares 
At last reposed. 


Then through the dim doors of the past, 
All pure of blame, 

Came boyish memories floating fast— 
His mother’s name. 


** Ah! all this loud world calls the best 
I'd give,” he said, 

“To feel her hand, on her dear breast 
To lean my head. 


“T ery within the crownéd day, 
That would be joy, 
Could she but bear me far away, 
Once more her boy.” 


Man’s strength is weakness, after all— 
He stood confessed ; 

None quite can still the heart’s wild call, 
None quite are blessed. 


Across the face that knows no fear 
A shade swept fast, 

As if a following angel near 
That moment passed. 


The sacred silence of the room 
Did softly stir ; 

A splendor grew witbin the gloom 
Of her, of her! 


Out to the great world’s rush and din 
Has gone my guest; 

The battle blame, the praise men win 
Are his—not rest. 


Far out amid the earth’s turmoils 
A strong man stands, 

Upheld in triumph and in toils 
By unseen hands. 


But who may lift with subtie wand 
The masks we wear ? 

I only know his mother’s hand 
Is on his hair. 


I only know through all life’s harms, 
Through sin’s alloy, 

Somehow, somewhere that mother’s arms 
Will reach her boy. 


—— EE 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


BY PRES. I. W. ANDREWS, D.D. 








THE meeting at Detroit was a most suc- 
cessful one, and the question as to the per- 
manence of the organization may be re- 
garded as fully and finally settled. When 
the preliminary meeting was held in New 
York City, in the autumn of 1864, which re 
sulted in the Boston Council of 1865, strong 
fears were expressed as to the issue. And 
when a like preliminary meeting was held 
in Boston, in December, 1870, gloomy 
forebodings were indulged. In both cases 
there was no hesitancy on the part of the 
members from the West. They had no 
doubts as to the result. To them it was 
clear that the benefits from the proposed 
meetings would greatly outweigh the evils. 

The Council of 1871 had to. decide the 
question whether another should be held, 
and then to settle the principles and the de- 
tails of the organization. ‘In that of 1874 
there were circumstances which called 
forth some discussion as to the general 





question of stated councils; and, as there 
was full opportunity for the expression of 
doubts and fears, some of the sensitive ones 
were stilltroubled. Under the influence of 
those proceedings the Association of New 
Jersey passed its resolutions of disap- 
proval. 

The circumstances in which this third 
Council met were different from those of 
the preceding ones. Thechurches had had 
time to consider the whole matter calmly, 
and it was felt that, if there was no place 
for such an organization, or if the success- 
ive meetings would be likely to be followed 
by evil consequences, now wasthe time for 
the delegates of the churches so to declare. 
The meeting was looked forward to with 
some little anxiety by those who were 
strongly in favor of the plan; but the result 
has shown that there was no ground for 
apprehension. The New Jersey resolu- 
tions of disapproval were referred to an 
able committee and their report was fully 
discussed. They recommended the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 


“* Resolved, That the objects of this 
National Council, as defined in its consti- 
tution—viz., ‘in behalf of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States, 
to express and foster their substan- 
tial unity in doctrines, polity, and work, 
and to consult upon the common interests 
of all the churches, their duties to the 
work of evangelization, the united devel- 
opment of their resources, and their rela- 
tion to all parts of the Kingdom of Christ,’ 
are objects of commanding importance, 
and to their prosecution the Council has 
faithfully and vigorously addressed itself, 
illustrating the wisdom of its establish- 
ment and vindicating its right to be.” 


This resolution was adopted. The mem- 
bers seemed to be thoroughly in sympathy 
with Rev. Dr. Walker, of Vermont, who 
said that at every triennial council explana- 
tions had been made, and it was now time 
to abandon this defensive attitude. At 
various times and by different speakers 
allusions were made tothe subject, with 
frank declarations that their fears had 
been entirely removed. Many who had 
once been doubtful declared themselves 
entirely satisfied, and expressed gratitude 
that the organization had been made and 
confidence that it would be a fountain of 
perpetual blessing. 

This meeting was not only characterized 
by this harmony of sentiment as to the 
propriety of the Triennial Council; but 
marked by a warmth of Christian feeling 
not always, perhaps not often, found in 
ecclesiastical bodies. The Council at New 
Haven has been unfavorably compared 
with the meeting of the American Board at 
Rutland, the same autumn. Though the 
meetings of the great Mission Board are 
from their very nature peculiar, those dele- 
gates to Detroit who had been at Provi- 
dence felt that they were breathing the 
same spiritual atmosphere. The sermon 
by Dr. Eddy was admirable, his theme 
“The Dew of God upon Israel, the Living 
Church.” The reports from the benevolent 
societies were warm and earnest, and all the 
papers prepared for the occasion were of a 
high order. 

The Council of 1874 assigned to a com- 
mittee the consideration of the parish sys- 
tem, and Dr. Wolcott presented a most 
elaborate report, giving an . exhaustive 
history of our churches in this respect 
from the earliest times... This report was 
finally committed to another committee to 
consider, and make such further report to 
the next Council as may seem desirable. 





The same course was adopted with the 
paper of Dr. Dexter on ‘‘ Unemployed 
Ministers and Pastorless Churches.” 

As was anticipated, considerable time 
was devoted to the Congregational Union. 
Mr. Austin Abbott, of the board of direct- 
ors, made a detailed statement of matters 
connected with it and answered the various 
inquiries propounded to him. The subject 
was committed to a committee, of which 
Prof. E. C. Smyth was chairman. To 
their full report the committee appended 
the following resolutions, which were 
adopted :* 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of seven be 
appointed to confer, at an early day, with 
the committee appointed by the board of 
trustees, to the end that the important 
work committed to the Union may proceed 
unhindered. 

‘* Resolved, That this committee be em- 
powered to fill vacancies and requested to 
make at the proper time such a statement 
to the public as it may deem expedient, 
and also a final reportto the next Triennial 
Council.” 


The American Home Missionary Society 
was the subject of:some discussion; but 
the whole matter was treated in the kindest 
spirit, and it is believed that the Society 
was never more firmly entrenched in the 
hearts of our Christian people than now. 
With entire unanimity, the Council refused 
to say a word against the administration 
of the Society in any particular, expressing 
the utmost confidence both in the executive 
committee and in the secretaries. _ 

Besides the topics presented in the papers 
prepared at the request of the provisional 
committee, various subjects were brought 
before the Council by different members, 
and one or two by action of state confer- 
ences. Some were reported upon, and 
others were committed to committees to 
report at the next Council. A resolution 
to endorse the state colleges gave rise toa 
brief but earnest discussion, in which the 
aggressive attitude of many of the friends 
of these institutions at the West toward 
our Christian colleges was fully brought 
out. The report on the subject, by Rev. 
C. R. Palmer, maintained the position 
always taken by our people and was unan- 
imously adopted. Expressing gratification 
that so many of the state universities were 
presided over by Christian men, it affirmed 
‘‘that we want for our children something 
better than these institutions can be.” 

Everybody was charmed with the mod- 
erator, Hon. W. B. Washburn; and the 
promptness of the chairman of the busi- 
ness committee, Hon. Charles Demond, was 
manifest to all. In every respect the meet- 
ing was excellent and it cannot fail of 
blessing to the churches. 

MARIETTA, OHIO. 
— 


THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 


THERE have been many contradictory 
statements as to the actual condition of the 
South and of the Southern mind, and all 
from most reliable sources; so it is difficult 
to form an intelligent opinion upon the 
actual facts. I have never had an opportu- 
nity since the war, until recently, to visit 
the South and to observe and judge for 
myself. I wished very much to see what 
the condition of the country and people 
really is. A Northern man coming South 
will be very much struck with everything 
he sees and hears. . At the North there is 
remaining no trace whatever of the war 
and the apparent condition of the country 








has not been in the smallest degree affected 
by it, and in common conversation he 
never hears any allusion toit. But all that 
is different at the South. The effects of the 
war are seen everywhere, and there is con- 
stant reference to it in every-day conversa- 
tion about the commonest things. Events 
of whatever kind are referred to “the 
war’’—as being “‘ before the war,” or “since 
the war,” or “‘ during the war.” 

I was struck by this at the first Southern 
town in which I made a halt for the Sun- 
day. The people bad a gloomy, dissatisfied 
air; and, in conversation with many of them 
whom I met, I soon discovered the situa- 
tion. The people spoke very freely about 
it, and there was no concealment or re- 
serve whatever. ‘‘ Before the war,” they 
said, ‘‘there was a great deal of wealth 
and culture here. All this region was in 
great plantations, and the land was as good 
as any in the South, producing generally 
very satisfactory crops. The profits of 
the planters, whatever they were, were 
generally invested in more slaves, in order 
to cultivate more land and produce more 
cotton. The country was prosperous and 
the people were contented and bappy. But 
the war released the slaves, and rendered 
the land almost worthless, for want of 
hands to cultivate it, so that all the rich 
families of that day are now poor.” 

‘*But did not your people see that any 
conflict with the Government could not 
possibly improve their condition, in any 
event, and might ruin all?” 

“‘Yes, we saw that, and all our people 
were opposed to secession and to any at- 
tempt in that direction, and that was true 
of a majority of the people of our state; 
but the aspiring politicians succeeded (un- 
fairly) in obtaining an act of secession, 
and then we all went with our state.” 

‘« You Southern people always professed 
to owe allegiance first of all to your state, 
and after that, if at all, to the Union. 
Does that feeling yet remain among you?” 

‘Yes, precisely now as it ever was. We 
are part and parcel of our state, and have 


no such sentiment whatever toward the 
Union.” 
‘But does not the country begin to re- 


cover its former prosperity, now that all 
strife has passed away?” 

“There are yet no signs of returning 
prosperity, and there cannot be for a gen- 
eration. The accumulations of wealth for 
a century were swept away by the war, 
and we are thrown back very nearly into 
the condition of new settlers, as you will 
see as you pass through the country. All 
this region was traversed by the armies of 
the North, as well as of the South, and 
everything was swept away or destroyed. 
The devastation caused by the Southern 
armies was as great as that by Northern 
armies. The Southern troops were poorly 
fed and badly supplied, and they were 
compelled to live upon the country through 
which they passed. Cattle, horses, mules, 
pigs, fowls, corn, forage, everything re- 
quired for the support and efficiency of 
troops in the field was taken, as a matter 
of necessity, by our cwn armies; and if 
anything escaped them, the Federal armies 
took it. In the cold weather the soldiers 
must have great camp-fires, and the coun- 
try was stripped of fences and of out- 
houses, and most valuable timber was de- 
stroyed to supply the fires.” 

‘But I see that generally the country is 
supplied with fences now.” 

‘‘ Yes; but the amount of labor and of 
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timber required to renew the fences was 
enormgus and many years were occupied 
in thiswork. The needs of the Coufeder-, 
ate Government for money were very great 
and pressing. When the graybacks were 
issued there was a sort of furor inall the 
South to sustain that paper-money policy. 
Patriotism was thought to require all those 
who had substantial money to exchange it 
for this Confederate money; and in a.short 
time this became worthless, so that .great 
numbers of people in that way lost all the 
savings of their lives. The Confederate 
Government was compelled to purchase 
abroad almost everything required for 
prosecuting the war. Scarcely anything 
was manufactured at the South. Conse- 
quently, all the cash we could raise was 
sent away for that purpose, so that in a 
very short time the South was stripped of 
money, and we had nothing with which to 
purchase arms, munitions, and other sup- 
plies absolutely necessary to the successful 
prosecution or even to the temporary con- 
tinuance of: the war. The Government, 
being unable to purchase even articles of 
food and raiment required from day today, 
was compelled to levy forced contributions 
upon the people; so that the entire South 
Was in a state of poverty, and in large 
regions of it in acondition of urgent want.” 

In an important Southern town I was 
the guest of a gentleman with whom I had 
full and free conversation. 

‘“‘This town before the war,” he said, 
*‘was in a prosperous condition. Its fine 
water communication enabled it to carry 
on a good deal of coastwise trade, and to 
afford a market for a large region of back 
country, receiving cotton, tobacco, and 
other products from the planters, and pay- 
ing for them in manufactured goods and in 
family and plantation supplies generally. 
At the beginning of th2 war all that was 
suddenly and entirely stopped, and our 
town had no tradeand no business; and the 
people were compelled to live, like bees in 
winter upon whatever accumulation of 
property they had, which in the great ma- 
jority of cases was soon exhausted, while 
great numbers of people were reduced to 
want immediately.” 

We were sitting without at hisdoor. He 
said: ‘‘Look down that long street. We 
scarcely see any one in it now. It seems 
to be almost deserted. At this time of the 
year and at this time of day, before the 
war, the street was filled with wagons and 
carts from all the country around—carts 
and carriages of every description—some 
drawn by one mule, some by two, some by 
four. All that is over now.” 

‘*How is that? I should suppose that 
the wants of the people and the need of a 
market would be the same now as before 
the war.” 

‘* Before the war the planters were large- 
ly, if not generally, in debt to the mer- 
chants for the year’s supplies for themselveg 
and their Negroes. The coming crop 
would be required to pay off this debt, and 
the same system of credit would run on for 
the next year. The war stripped the 
planters of their ability to pay. They 
were left largely in debt to the merchants, 
who were the ultimate losers; and in this 
Way, as well as by the strip and waste of 
war, the South was impoverished. We are 
beginning life again in a small way. 

The wife came into the parlor, where I 
was sitting. She was at work about some 
needful affair. She said to me: ‘‘I was 
not brought up to work. Before the war 
we were in affluence and had everything 
we wanted, without a thought for the 
future. We had a good plantation and a 
hundred Negroes; but the war set the Ne- 
groes free and we had no means of working 
our land. It was very hard for me to work 
at first; but now I don’t mind it so much, 
as lam partly used toit. Before the war 
my daughter, whom you see helping about 
the house, never did any work. She had 
mever in her life even put on her own 
stockings. She had always had a maid to 
wait upon her, as Lalways had. Our lives 
have been entirely changed since the war.” 

The husband was endeavoring to sell 
a part or all of his lands, and had organized 
a sort of bureau for the sale of other lands 
as well,in the hope of turning tbis dead 
property into money, and to attract settlers 
from abroad, and especially from the 
North. 





He said to me: ‘‘ Our Jands are of the 
best quality for all agricultural purposes 
and our climate is one of the finest in the 
world. Of many crops we can raise two 
in a year, and of all garden vegetables 
three. Why do not Northern men come 
down South, with their enterprise . and 
capital and thrifty habits? There is no 
part of the world now offering better ad 
vantages.” 

“* Before Northern men of enterprise and 
capital will come here you Southern people 
have one important thing to Jearn.” 

‘* What is that?” 

“Tt is to tolerate opinions you don’t like; 
to concede to others the full right and lib- 
erty to think for themselves and to express 
their opinions freely—the right which you 
claim for yourselves and which you are 
always swift to exercise everywhere.” 

“«Why, every man is as free in that re- 
spect here as at the North.” 

‘* No; any one who knows what Southern 
society was before the war and what it is 
even now knows very well that a Northern 
man coming down South and expressing 
strong opinions, which are not relished by 
Southern people, upon any subject which 
is supposed especially to interest the South 
will find bimself sent at once to Coventry, 
if nothing worse than that should befall 
him.” 

““Well; but if a Northern man comes 
here and attends to his own business he 
will never find any trouble.” 

*‘Yes, precisely so. If he will think as 
you do, and speak and act as you do, in 
accordance with what you suppose to be 
the special interests of the South, he may 
be welcomed among you; but if he differs 
in opinion with you upon these matters, he 
must always suppress his opinions, in 
order to be tolerated, and even then he 
will find himself completely isolated. If 
he speaks freely, he will not be tolerated, 
and he will find his situation too uncom- 
fortable to be endured. You will never 
find high-minded, enterprising Northern 
men, accustomed to free thought, free 
speech, freedom of action, and to an un- 
shackled press, coming South until they 
can think, speak, write,and act as freely 
here as at home. ¢ The.most important les- 
son you have to learn is to concede to 
others freely and, as a matter of course, 
the right to think for themselves independ- 
ently, and to express their opinions frarkly, 
which is regarded by freemen everywhere 
as the most important attribute of liberty.” 

“We will talk of this further by and 
by.” 





THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 
EXCLUSIVES. 


BY E. R CHAMPLIN, 








**SecretT and self-contained, and _ sol- 
itary as an oyster.” 

That is Dickens’s description of Scrooge, 
the miser, and it is a very faithful charac- 
terization of these persons who are pleased 
to call themselves “‘ exclusive.” 

Having in earlier years belonged to this 
order, I can speak with some knowledge 
of it. 

No man (unless he be himself ‘‘exclu- 
sive”) can possibly be deceived by the 
notion that it requires a person of brains 
to be exclusive. A pig may be and, if my 
observation is trustworthy, generally is 
exclusive. Exclusiveness is, indeed, a 
sure sign of piggishness. People can be 
piggish in various ways, negatively as well 
as positively. Even when a person is not 
a pig in the commonly accepted sense, you 
will find the piggish element in his charac- 
ter in some form, if you hunt long enough, 
If the exclusive pig does not show himself 
by trying to keep the whole of a car-seat, 
he can just as well show himself by refus- 
ing to have anything to say to anybody out 
of his ‘‘set.” If he do not eat more than 
anybody else, he can, nevertheless, reveal 
his presence by driving past every traveler 
on the road without asking him to ride 
with him, or by keepiug all his books and 
newspapers to himself, or by refusing to 
join any good movement in the community, 
Because pigs do not do precisely these 
things, you have no reason to say that the 
spirit of their doing is not piggish. Asa 
pig, then, the exclusive person may be 
accurately pictured; or, in the truer sense, 
he may so picture himself 
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All exelusive persons are not, however, 
entirely selfish. Many are selfish to a cer- 
tain extent, which barsthem from spiritual 
growth and activity, and are otherwise 
assisted to an exclusive character by bash- 
fulness, or sensitiveness, or self-righteous- 
ness, or wealth, or poverty (yes, poverty), 
or—but it is not easy to follow out all the 
causes. Every one, by looking into his 
own heart and at the lives of those around 
him, can supply the rest of the list. 

As illustrating one phase of exclusive- 
ness, I may be permitted to give a bit of my 
own experience. Years ago I was extreme- 
ly diffident and sensitive, and in no slight 
degree self-righteous. I was altogether 
wrapped up in myself and in my own 
affairs, held the false notion that nobody 
was interested in me at all, that nobody 
appreciated me, except, perhaps, the minis- 
ter and bis wife, who praised me when I 
wrote well and did not berate me (as they 
should have done) when I wrote ill or half- 
way well. I went to no parties, called on 
but very few people, said little to any one, 
and skulked,about wherever I went like a 
criminal. Indeed, I thought myself a little 
better than anybody else (with one or two 
exceptions) in the village. The result was 
that ere I became twenty I began to realize 
that people were leaving me severely to 
myself, and I was dreadfully oppressed 
with a sense of ‘‘all-aloneness.” The feel- 
ing grew upon me, and I began to read in 
tears the mistake I had made. I tried at 
once to get acquainted with everybody, and, 
though it wounded my pride beyond 
measure, I persisted in speaking to every 
one I met and treated everybody as nearly 
alike as possible. Men the sight of whom 
Ionce detested, because I knew they were 
bad men, I learned to speak to, and by 
speaking to them I came to know more 
good things about them than I had ever 
suspected them of possessing; until at last 
I became quite the opposite of exclusive. 

Now, there are many and many who have 
passed and are passing through a like 
experience. I met a young man the other 
day who said he was disgusted with the 
village he was living in, adding that every- 
body in the piace was ‘‘all for himself,” 
and would give no one else achance. He 
thought he should go out West, where there 
was plenty of room and where everybody 
wasn’t puliing in his own particular direc- 
tion, without caring what Lecame of any 
one else. Do I declare more than you 
have already suspected in saying that he 
was himself one of those very exclusive 
persons? In fact, there is no more exclu- 
sive individual in the place where he lives 
thanhe. Admitting that the placeis largely 
made up of justsuch people, would it not 
give this young man avery different view of 
it if he were not also pulling altogether by 
himself? if he would get out of himself 
and try to do all the year round toward all 
men that which weare so earnestly exhorted 
to do and which many of us so briskly set 
about doing at Christmas and New Year’s? 
It is not at all certain tbat such a person 
would ‘‘improve his chances” by ‘‘ going 
out West.” ‘Going out West,” merely, 
would not effect any such change. The 
remedy lies not so much in a change of 
place as in a change of man. 

If you have noticed carefully through 
life, you have observed that it is just such 
people as this who complain most of exclu- 
siveness in others. It never occurs to them 
that they are exclusive. Oh! no, not until 
some day they wake to the fact that they 
have driven all possible friends from them. 

All rural communities have these peo- 
ple in all their varieties. It is idle to talk 
of finding a place where they are not, 
though such talk is often a favorable sign, 
since it indicates that a man is beginning to 
see himself, and, possibly, to have a desire 
to get away therefrom. 

I know of no debating society that has 
taken up the question ‘‘Is it right to be 
exclusive?” although I have known of 
questions, which answer themselves as 
plainly as this does, which societies have 
discussed. I suggest, however, in all 
seriousness, to those societies of one or 
more members in every small town or vil. 
lage, especially, who belong to the exclu- 
sives, that they consider the question at 
once. I am sure that a very little expe- 
rience—if not a very little serious thought 
only—will reveal it in the light of such a 








query as ‘‘Is it right to be selfish?” or ‘Is 
it right to think ourselves superior to every- 
body around us?” 
May God help everyexclusive to get away 
from himself. 
WESTERLY, R. I. 





CONSOLIDATION. 


BY THE REV, W. SCOTT. 





Aw article by ‘‘Presbyter” which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT advocated economy in the manage- 
ment of thealogical education in the Pres- 
byterian Church of America. It stated 
that there are ten theological seminaries of 
that Church in the United States—some 
overburdened to provide for current ex- 
penses, and nearly all seeking additional 
funds to carry out progressive ideas. He 
urges as a solution of the question that the 
number ten be reduced to three by sale of 
property and consolidation—one seminary 
to beat Princeton, onein the West, and 
one on the Pacific slope. 

The subject of economy as applied to 
higher education in this country is a large 
one. In this article the writer desires to 
apply it not to theological, but to collegi- 
ate education. ‘‘ Presbyter” speaks of the 
Presbyterian Church because his knowl- 
edge of that body is better than of other 
denominations. Fora similar reason I will 
refer to the Baptist colleges. 

Taking the New England Siates and 
New York, the Baptist Church has three 
theological seminaries and four colleges. 
Itis of the colleges that I would speak. 
They have in the main been founded and 
strengthened by the liberality of individ- 
ualsand the Church at Jarge. It is possi- 
ble that the divided energies which have 
produced these four would, if united, have 
made a single institution second to none in 
the land. If consolidation were possible 
to-day, without pecuniary sacrifice, such an 
institution would, it is thought by some, be 
the result. But sucha consolidation is not 
a probable event. 

It is not necessary here to inquire why 
the educational resources of the Baptist 
Church have been so applied; but two re- 
marks are pertinent. 

1st. It is doubtful whether so wide an in- 
terest and so many resources would exist 
if only one institution occupied the place 
of these four in the past and to-day. 

2nd. These colleges have done good 
work and promise well, and there is no dis- 
satisfaction with any of them felt by the 
Church at large. 

Now, to apply the idea of consolidation to 
them, let us divide their needs into two 
classes: 

ist, Their present wants. 

2nd. Their prospective needs. 

Under the first class we will include 
everything in the way of buildings, etc , 
regular professorships, and such features 
as are ordinarily possessed by colleges. 

Under the second class we will include 
fellowships, scholarships professorships, 
lectureships, and such features as may be 
had by colleges jointly. Consolidation 
will not apply to the first class. Here each 
college should be left to provide for itself. 

Consolidation, it is thought by the writer, 
will apply to the second class, and thereby 
economy and the good of the separate 
colleges both be subserved. To illustrate, 
let us take one feature, the fellowship, 
using the term not in the English, but 
American sense—viz., the income of an 
endowment fora fixed time, one or more 
years, given toa student who shall meet 
certain prescribed tests. So far as I know, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity are the only American institutions 
which have such endowments. If the Bap- 
tist colleges referred to seek for such fel- 
lowships, it will be easier to obtain them 
jointly than separately. Ifit be desired 
to found a classical fellowship—endow- 
ment $10,000, annual income $400 or $700— 
the Colby, Brown, Hamilton and Roches. 
ter institutions can much more readily se 
cure it jointly than separately. Jointly it 
would be $10,000; separately, $40,000 from 
the friends of education in the denomina 
tion. We need not speak of other fellow- 
ships, joint-professorship, or lectureships 
The case given is sufficient for illustration. 
As to competition for the fellowship named, 
orany other, the aggregate of the senior 
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classes in these four colleges is not much, 
if at all, greater than the senior class at 
Harvard, which may compete for the Ban- 
croft Fellowship. The stimulus, therefore, 
would be the same. 

I need not enlarge on the advantages of 
such consolidation. Asa Baptist, if I were to 
give $10,000 for founding a fellowship, or 
$40,000 for a professorship or scholarship 
and lecturesbip funds, instead of bestowing 
ona single institution, I would give to these 
colleges jointly, that the benefits might be 
felt in a larger circle. 

I have taken colleges bound together by a 
denominational tie. Oa some such idea one 
or more great Baptist universities might be 
built up in America, uniting where it is 
possible and remaining apart in other inter- 
ests. So of other churches. 

Another basis of union might be a geo- 
graphical one—the colleges of a state or 
smaller area combining their resources, 
within practical limits. 

Thus the American university may be 
unlike the English and the German. The 
smaller and weaker need not be absorbed 
by the stronger. Let them all stand. Let 
each provide for itself whatever cannot be 
jointly possessed. Let all within geo- 
graphical or denominational limits hold in 
common those features which cannot be 
generally attained except on a joint basis. 
Thus consolidate and economize. 

SouTH NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 








SPIRITUAL CENTRALISM. 





BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 





MAN is so constructed that, in order to 
his full and proper development, he must 
be swayed and moved by some central and 
all-absorbing purpose not as the transient 
accident of a peculiar moment, but as an 
abiding fixture in the very life of his being. 
Here, and here only, is the great force- 
power of his existence, without which his 
faculties lie in the state of listless lethargy, 
and, hence, fail to come up to the mark of 
effective action. In the absence of this 
power, man is a flabby, loose, unorganized, 
and unimpelled piece of machinery, work- 
ing, so far as he works at all, at hap-hazard, 
without concentration of energy, without 
continuity of effort, and without the quali- 
ties which form the essential conditions of 
achievement. Centralism of some kind 
and on some object is, then, the philo- 
osophical and mental law of human efii- 
ciency, compensating in no small degree 
for our natural feebleness, by increasing 
the rate and intensity of our action. 

Under this law great characters are 
formed; and, regulated by it, distinguished 
men appear and leave their broad stamp 
upon the world. The Newtons, the Mil- 
tons, the Luthers, the heroes, the scholars, 
the discoverers, the philanthropists, indeed, 
all who have made their mark on the page 
of history, were men of definite and strong 
purpose. They had an idea which 
amounted to a potent and resistless passion. 
Christopber Columbus—that man of deed 
and daring, knocking at the palaces of 
kings, unawed by royal frowns, unmoved by 
obloquy, undaunted by danger, and undis- 
couraged by repeated failures—goes forth 
upon his great errand the victim and the 
monarch, the creature and the creator of 
a central thought, never relinquishing it 
till, having spread his canvas in search of 
a new continent, he gains the long-sought 
prize and makes for himself a memory as 
immortal as the race. Napoleon set all 
Europe in a blaze, not simply because of 
his rare intellectual endowments, but be- 
cause he had an intense and unconquer- 
able passion that bore him onward by the 
self-imposed fate of his own feelings. That 
passion was the great mover of the man, 
and but for it he might have lived and died 
in the retirement and seclusion of common 
life. Howard, the philanthropist; Wilber- 
force, the foe of the slave-trade; Luther, 
the great reformer; and Paul, the Chris- 
tian apostle, are illustrations of the same 
kind of power. All the great actors in 
this world’s affairs were made and de 
veloped by the inspiration of some one 
commanding idea. 

What shall this idea be? What ought 
it to be? What is the highest and purest 
type of spiritual centralism? Plain is it that 
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sense. It cannot safely be its own stand- 
ard. Unregulated by the law of right it is 
ar more likely to curse than to bless the 
world. If it begin and end with simple 
selfishness, then the greater the power the 
more evil it will generally accomplish. 
Conscience, as the judicial faculty of the 
soul, ought always to speak to this ques- 
tion. Its voice should be heard, since its 
authority is supreme. No centralism can 
be right in kind, however intense it may be 
in degree, that is not based on conscience. 
It must be a conscientious centralism, or 
it will surely be wrong. It is the function 
of conscience, especially when illumined 
by the Bible, to lift the eye above the 
material, the sensual, and the secular, to 
the spiritual, the divine, and the eternal. 
A right conscience enthrones God as the 
center of humanity, the sum of all excel- 
lence, the final law of all laws, and, hence, 
deserving the supreme regards of earth. 
It makes him the sun of the moral system. 
Piety toward God, in the sum total of its 
essence and expressions, is the true type of 
spiritual centralism. No other is absolute- 
ly right. John Foster well remarks: 

-* Assembling into one view all things in 
the world that are important and should 
be dear to mankind, I distinguish the Chris- 
tian cause as the celestial soul of the as- 
semblage, evincing the same pre-eminence 
and challenging the same emphatic passion 
which, in any other case, mind does beyond 
the inferior elements; and I have no wish 
of equal energy with that which aspires to 
the most intimate possible connection with 
Him who is the life of this cause and the 
life of the world.” 

This, like most of the sentences penned 
by this original and profound writer, will 
bearthescrutiny of thought. Godin Christ, 
identified with and developed to human 
view in what an apostle calls ‘‘ the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God”—this one God 
as the center of our life, calling into action 
our varied powers, and always supplying 
the grand inspiration of their movement— 
what can equal this as an object to unfold 
and bless the faculties of an immortal being? 
The pomp of empires and the pageantry of 
thrones are but bubbles in the contrast. 
Christian centralism, unlike that of the 
mere worldling, begins and ends with God. 
This it is that makes the Christian ‘‘the 
highest style of man.” He lives and moves 
under an impulse felt only by his own class. 
The orbit of his being is a divine one. 

The stimulus to action thus supplied is 
of the intensest and noblest character. 
Christian centralism is, indeed, all action, 
intellectual, emotional, spiritual, practical. 
It is a mighty energy in the inner man, 
infinitely more exalted than the highest 
range of temporal motive. ‘‘For to me 
to live is Christ”’ wrote one of its most illus- 
trious examples that earth ever saw or 
Heaven ever honored. To spend and be 
spent in the cause of his Divine Master was 
the fundamental principle of Paul’s life, 
so deep and prevailing as to constitute the 
very throne of his character. Christianity 
with him was no tame and dry deposit of 
torpid meditation. It was a life-power. It 
was a creed, indeed; but one that burned 
and glowed. It was the moral incarnation 
of the Son of God into the very substance 
of his own being. It made him jubilant, 
and as active as jubilant. Probably no 
man éver lived who did more hard work 
in the same space of time, or performed 
the service with a more cheerful spirit. 

The great want of the Caristian Church 
is that spiritual centralism, that master and 
all-absorbing passion to be and to do, which 
shines with such perfection and beauty in 
the life of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
An inefficient and spiritless type of Chris- 
tianity, which hardly preserves the decency 
of the name, without ardor of feeling and 
without the executive labors of an earnest 
purpose, is really no expression of what a 
Christian ought to be. It is but a body 
without a soul, the form without the sub- 
stance. Alas! that the profession and the 
fact should so often be so wide apart. Alas! 
that the theory and the practice should pre- 
sent such glaring contradictions. Alas! that 
men who Call themselves Christians should 
so frequently burlesque the whole idea. If 
avy being in the universe should live under 
the influence of a great and all absorbing 
passion, that being is the Christian. In 
him no ardor can be excessive and no 





an impulse to action which is to be 


amount of action too much forthe occasion. 





should make the whole heavens of his earth- 
ly life luminous with the blaze of Gospel 
power. Then, and then only, will he ex- 
hibit that spiritual centralism which is due 
to the title he bears and worthy of Him by 
whose blood he has been bought. 
<a rr 
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THE PRELUDE.—FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Some of the gravest menin America were 
lately seen in the city of Providence throwing 
up their caps as if they would hang them on 
the horns of the moon. Eye witnesses say 
that in Music Hall, in that sober municipality, 
there were clappings and shoutings, thumping 
with canes and umbrellas, stampings with feet, 
shaking hands, laughter, weeping for joy, 
waving handkerchiefs, swinging of hats, and 
in some cases the tossing of them into the 
air. What was the cause of this demonstra- 
tion? Simply that a penurious people had 
paid « debtincurred by penuriousness. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.}] The friends of a most ven- 
erable society, which has been known in all 
zones for fifty years, are proud of having re- 
lieved themselves, partly by the aid of secre- 
taries who are statesmen and who act on dem- 
ocratically small salaries, of a debt that was 
checking one portion of the advance-guard of 
aggressive religion on benighted foreign shores. 
Five hundred thousand dollars are to be raised 
this year, we are told, to strengthen this work 
at the front; and yet we are assured that no 
new enterprises can be undertaken with that 
sum. So penurious is America that she allows 
this assurance to be made in face of her opu- 
lence, and does not feel ashamed. We have 
paid a debt which we ought never to bave in- 
curred, and we cannot raise money enough to 
make aggressive advance, and we are loudly 
congratulating ourselves, while we have done 
painfully Jess than it is our duty to do. 

In the last seventy years the advances of 
Christianity among those who never heard of 
it before have been greater than in the first 
seventy years of the apostolic age. Events 
not arranged by man have cpened all lands to 
religious truth. Three-fourths of the mission- 
aries under tbe control of the American Board 
may be reached by telegraph from Boston 
within twenty-four hours. There are no for- 
eign sheres. Sitting in his office yonder, a 
statesman secretary with whom I conversed 
this morning told me that ona Saturday a tel- 
egraphic dispatch reached him in Boston from 
a missionary in Japan; and that a reply to it, 
shot over the wires through England, Germa- 
ny, Turkey, Asia Minor, India, and China, was 
received in Japan from Boston the next Tues- 
day morning; and a missionary, acting upon 
intelligence sent thus by electricity, was then 
setting sail for America across the Pacific. 
Look at the unexplored portions of the world, 
and you will find that the telegraph is rapidly 
exploring them; but if a telegraph line can 
pass through Central Asia and almost through 
Cevtral Africa, shall we not send the mission- 
ary where commerce carries the electric wire ? 

The truth is that men underrate the amount 
that has already been dove in Africa. I bold in 
my hand the statistics which show that this 
darkest of the continents contains, including 
Madagascar, 130,000 churchmembers native 
born and in mission churches. Five of the 
vigorous missionary societies of Great Britain 
are now following up Livingstone to Lakes Tan- 
ganyika and Nyanzi. Three individuals ia the 
fat land which we recognize as our mother- 
isle, and which we never have equaled in opu- 
lence of gifts toward religious ends, gave each 
$25,000 for the purpose of pushing missions in 
Africa. We have forty millions of peopie and 
Great Britain forty millions. All our mission- 
ary societies together collected $1,800,000 in 
1875, Those of Great Britain received $3,100,- 
000. In 1875 the American Board collected 
$468,000; the Baptist Missionary Union, $241,- 
000 ; the Methodist Episcopal Board, $300,000; 
the Presbyterian Board, $456,000. Butin the 
same year the Gospel Propagation Soctety in 
Great Britain received $400,000; the London 
Missionary Society, $517,000; the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, $500,000; and the Church 
Missionary Society, $879,000. Our own Stan- 
leyis following on the track of Livingstone and 
we cannot long consider the interior of Africa 
as Wholly unknown. It is already well enough 
explored to allow missions to be planted on the 
lakes discovered by Livingstone. When Stan- 
ley shall come back, and show us what Living- 
stone never saw, will it not be fitting for our 
different missionary societies to lock hands 
with each other, as those of Great Britain have 
done; and then lock hands with hers'and see 
~¥ These Lectures are Copyrighted by the Rev. Jo- 
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supreme needs to be right in the truest | Hoping to sing and shine in Heaven, he | to it that a flash of light is shot through this 


last dungeon on our planet ? 

Long sbadows fall from the western moun- 
tains of China, and from the Himalayas north- 
ward, upon a population that has hardly yet 
been reached by Christianity. More than nine- 
tenths of the population of the Chinese Em- 
pire have never heard the central truths of 
Christian civilization. But Japanis filling with 
a dawn that will be a Day, and is rapidly crys- 
tallizing in the habits demanded by Christian 
custom. Six thousand towns between the 
Himalayas and Cape Cormorin are Christian. 
The darkest places are the interior of Africa, 
the islands between Australia and Asia, and the 
center of the Asiatic continent. 

How large is the field of the world? Start in 
the morning at San Francisco by railway, em- 
bark eight days later on a steamer at New 
York or Boston, laud at some French port, 
take the railway to Brindisi, cross the Medi- 
terranean to the Pyramids, and you bave 
traveled 8,000 miles. That is the distance 
through this little planet. Sometimes I sit in 
my study and turn about my globe, and re- 
member that it is no voyage at all to pass from 
the Golden Gate to the Pyramids; and yet that 
that distance is as great as the whole vaunted 
thickness of the soft-rolling ball on which we 
wake and sleep. When I look out from the 
summit of my housetop, and see the watery 
meridians of the Atlantic curving in and in 
until they hide the hulls of the vessels and 
leave only thin top-gallants visible, I find it 
not difficult to bend these aqueous curves in 
and in around the little space of 8,000 miles 
until they meet underneath my feet and I feel 
the whole globe afloat in the bosom of Omnip- 
otence. This little ball is all hometous. We 
are togo hence; but while we are here, and 
looking off into the vast spaces which may be 
the homes of souls, itis our duty to see that 
no unexplored remainders are left on this 
small globe. The iron fingers of commerce 
are often made to reach around it, as a part of 
the sport of some merely mercantile enter- 
prises. Why, Lord Bacon shames us, for he 
says: ‘‘ Truly, merchants themselves shall rise 
in judgment against the princes and the 
nobles of Europe. For the merchants have 
made a great path in the seas unto the ends of 
the world, and sent forth ships and fleets of 
Spanish, Evglish, and Dutch, enough to make 
China tremble; and all this for pearl and stone 
and spices. But for the pearl of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, or the stones of the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem, or the spices of the Spouse’s Garden not 
a mast hes been set up.’”? God is makiog 
commerce his missionary; and in this audi- 
ence, this city, are men whose fleets arein all 
the seas. Itis well known to the closest ob- 
servers that it is quite within the power of 
Christianity to make itself audible by the 
voice or visible in tbe printed page, before the 
end of this century, to every living man. 

In the United States, in 1776, we had one 
Evangelical minister to every 2,400 of the pop- 
ulation. Now we have one forevery 700. In 
no other country has Christianity made such 
outward advance; and to no other land, there- 
fore, are the words more emphatically uttered 
than to ours: ‘‘ Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.”? Our great cities are listening to 
tabernacles and to steadily-laboring churches. 
I suppose that there has been as much activity 
put forth in America to reach the masses at 
home as in any other country; but they who 
work most at home are those who are most 
willing to work abroad, and those who are 
most willing to work abroad are most willing 
to work at home. Echo and re-echo! Those 
who feel that the field is the world are those 
who feel most acutely that their fieTd is their 
own hearthstone. The reverse is also true, 
Show mea man who is aggressive in Boston, 
and [ will show you a man who will be ag- 
gressive on the Bosphorus, and under the 
shadows of the Himalayas, and along the rivers 
of China; who would put up Mount Holyokes 
and Wellesleys in the south of Africa, and 
would brave the fevers of the Gold Caast, and 
carry through the centers of darkness a light 
such as commerce alone has never diffused— 
such as only the Bible has shed upon heathen- 
dom—a light that diffuses conscientiousness, 
and, therefore, allows property at last to be 
safely diffused. [Applause.] 

If, from a visible throne in the heavens, He 
whom we dare not name were to send a troop 
of angels to the center of Africa, and another 
to the center of Asia, and another to Japan, and 
another to the Isles of the Pacific; and if, by 
the activity of these visitants, there should be 
broken opena way for commerce in Japan, a 
way for missions in China, a way for religious 
truth in thecenter of Africa, we should all bow 
down and adore before such a revelation of the 
purposes of Providence. But a Power not of 
man has sent visitants to Japan, and to the 
Isles of the Sea, aud to the center of Asia and 
the heart of Africa. Treaties with once rusty 
hinges, whose turning grated souuds of war, 
now move as if all their joints were oiled. 
Bulwarks of ages have fallen down. The inte- 
riors of continents not long ago largely un - 
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known to geography are open at this hour to 
missions. These events are just as surely the 
results of Divine Providence as if they had 
been brought about by bands of heavenly vis- 
itants. It does not become us to exhibit ela- 
tion because we have treated Providence penu- 
riously, and at last have paid the debts into 
which we fell by lagging behind Almighty God. 
We are not to be ashamed of missions ; for 


God evidently is not ashamed of them. [Ap- 
plause. ] P 





THE LECTURE. 

In 1786 Frederick the Great lay dying at Sans 
Souci; and in 1865 Thomas Carlyle, face to 
face with all the skepticism and doctrinal 
unrest and small philosophy of our time, and 
with a mind free as Boreas horsed on the 
North Wind, sat down to describe the scene of 
Frederick’s departure. This all-doubting man, 
Frederick, a pupil of Voltaire, seemed to have 
neither fear nor hope in death ; but, says Car- 
lyle, there was one kind of skepticism which 
he never could endure. ‘“‘ Atheism, truly, he 
could not abide. To him, as to all of us, it 
was flatly inconceivable that intellect, moral 
emotion, could have been put into him by an 
Entity that had none of its own.”—(“ Life of 
Frederick,’”? Vol. VI, last chapter.) Carlyle 
affirms that to all of us it is inconceivable, and 
this flatly, that evolution can exceed involu- 
tion ; or, that.we can have intellect, emotion, 
eonscience as the gifts of a power that has 
itself none of these to give. 

You remember, gentlemen, that Webster, 
when asked what his greatest thought was, 
looked about on the company at a crowded 
dinner-table, and asked: ‘‘Who are here?” 
**Only your friends.’ ‘“‘The greatest thought 
that ever entered my mind was that of my 
personal responsibility to a personal God.” 
He expanded that idea in conversation for ten 
minutes, and rose and left the table. Men 
stood and sat in the hushed room, saying to 
each other: ‘‘ Did you ever hear anything like 
that?’? But yonder, on the shore of the sea, 
this same Webster, closing the greatest legal 
argument of his life—a document which I 
now hold in my hands—uttered the same 
thought in words that I have read standing 
on the coast there, and which have in them, 
whether read there or here, or anywhere 
on this lonely shore of existerce which 
we call life, a giant swell like the roll of 
the Atlantic, an instinctive colossal tide found 
in every soul that is possessed of the full 
equipment of a man. ‘There is no evil that 
we cannot either face or flee from but the con- 
seiousness of duty disregarded. A sense of 
duty pursues us ever. It is omnipresent, like 
the Deity. If we take to ourselves the wings 
of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, duty performed or duty vio- 
lated is still with us for our happiness or our 
misery. If we say that darkness shall cover 
us, in the darkness, as in the light, our obliga- 
tions are yet with us. We cannot escape 
their power nor fiy from their presence. They 
are with us in this life, will be with us atits 
close, and, in that sense of inconceivable 
solemnity which lies yet further onward, we 
shall still find ourselves surrounded by the 
consciousness of duty, to pain us wherever it 
has been violated and to console us so far as 
God has given us grace to perform it.”— 
(** Webster’s Works,” Vol. VI, p. 105.) 

Flatly inconceivable that moral emotion, in- 
tellect can have been put into us bya Being 
that has none of its own! But Matthew 
Arnold says that neither this inconceivability 
nor anything else shows that God is a person. 
It is a physical fact that Matthew Arnold’s 
upper forehead is very flat. (Laughter.) Here 
are Carlyle, Frederick the Great, Webster, and 
I might put with them Cicero, Plato, Aristotle, 
Hamilton, Kant, Richter. Indeed, the latter 
says, speaking from experience and for men 
of bis own natural rank, that the summit of 
every full-orbed nature suggests the belief in 
God asaperson. At the top of the great bills 
in Italy we commonly find chapels. Richter 
affirms (Titan) that in the hights of every fully- 
endowed man there is an instinct of obligation 
or sense of responsibility which points to a 
personal God. So Schleirmacher said, and 
built a renowned and, to-day, victorious sys- 
tem of religious thought upon the assertion. 
But he was a theologian. So Kant taught in 
his theory of the practicalreason ; andGerman 
philosophy at the present hour, however shy 
of some of his outworks, dares build nowhere 
else than on his fundamental principles. But 
he was an ethical philosopher. Take only 
literary men, take lawyers, take historians, 
take philosophers of no school in ethics, and, 
as a general and very revelatory rule, wherever 
they have been full-orbed they have found in 
the depths of their endowments this deepest 
instinct—a sense of obligation, a feeling of 
dependence. 

“Below the surface stream, shallow and light, 

Of what we say we feel; below the stream, 

As light, of what we think we feel, there flows, 

With noiseless current strong, obscure, and deep, 

The central stream of what we feel indeed.” 


A highly important question in our vexed 
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time is whether we are to take for our general 
guides men possessing the full range of natural 
endowments, or fragments of men, brilliant, 
indeed, in parts of the human equipment, but 
lacking several things that go to make up a 
full-orbed man. I am not here to assail any 
person as naturally unequipped ; but we are 
most of us fragments, and Mr. Arnold admits 
and his critics have always insisted that among 
his limitations is a great deficiency of meta- 
physical insight. ‘‘Men of philosophical tal- 
ents will remind us of the truths ot math- 
ematics,’’ says Matthew Arnold bimself, ‘and 
tell us that the three angles of a triangle are 
undoubtedly equal to two right angles; yet 
very likely, from want of skill or practice in 
abstract reasoning, we cannot see the force of that 
proposition and it may simply have no meaning 
for us. The proposition is a deduction from 
certain elementary truths, and the deduction 
is too long or too hard for us to follow; or, at 
any rate, we may have not followed it or we 
may have forgotten it, and, therefore we do 
not feel the force of the proposition.’’ ‘Here 
it is, we suppose, that one’s want of talent for 
abstract reasoning makes itself so lamentably 
felt.”’--(“‘God and the Bible,’’ pp. 69, 70. London, 
1875.) ‘* Probably this limited character of our 
doubting arose from our want of philosophy 
and philosophic principles, which is so noto- 
rious and which is so often and so uncharitably 
cast in our teeth.’’—(Jbid, p. 62.) ‘* Weare so 
notoriously deficient in talents for metaphys- 
ical speculation and abstruse reasoning that 
our adversaries often taunt us with it, and have 
held us up to public ridicule, as being without 
a system of philosophy based on principles in- 
terdependent, subordinate, and coherent’’— 
(‘Literature and Dogma,” p. 389. London, 
fourth edition, 1874.) Matthew Arnold admits 
that all metaphysics are to him ‘‘ the science of 
non-naturals,’’—(‘‘God and the Bible,’’ p. 50.) 
But by metaphysics we understand here, as peo- 
ple do elsewhere, the science of self-evident 
truth, a systematic statement of axioms, with 
inferences that all men must draw from them, 
if they are only true to the self-evident proposi- 
tions, which alladmit. Metepbysics may, in- 
deed, be so treated as to be obscure ; but met- 
aphysics rightly treated is the luminous and 
exact science of self-evident truth. Matthew 
Arnold flaunts it as a science of non-naturals, 
and because some proof of the existence of 
God is drawn from metaphysics he will have 
nothing to do with any conclusion that stands 
on this pedestal—an abstract, all in the air, as 
he calls it. 

Incontrovertibly we do not stand on any- 
thing that rests in the air when we stand on 
this ineradicable human instinct which be- 
longs to every full-orbed nature—a feeling of 
dependence, a feeling of obligation. That isa 
part of us. We areso made that we cannot 
doubt our finiteness. We are not everywhere; 
we donot possess all power. There are lim- 
itations of our being. But we have an idea of 
the infinite. We are circumscribed, and we 
have an idea of a Being whois not. We do 
not comprehend him, but we apprehend him. 
As individuals we began to be. There is 
evidence that our race began to be. Once 
man was not on the globe; he came into ex- 
istence. Whatever begins to be must havea 
cause. We cannot suppose that the infinite 
has come forth from the finite. We, the 
caused finite, must be the work of theinfinite. 
In loyalty to self-evident truth, we must put 
the finite in the relation of effect, and the in- 
finite in the relation of cause; and so we begin 
to feel sure, in the name of all clearness of 
thought, that we can intellectually justify this 
instructive sense of dependence. 

There is an Eternal Power, not ourselves, on 
whom we are dependent; this is, indeed, Ar- 
nold’s central thought. Nothing is more 
beautiful in his writings than the steady 
melody of one chordin his harp. Most of the 
chords are too short, or twisted, or unduly 
strained ; but there is one note in Matthew 
Arnold which has a divine resonance, and that 
is his passionate preception and proclamation 
of the natural victoriousness of right under 
the laws of the universe. Everywhere he is 
the prophet of a Power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness; and this central 
assertion of his he regards asa truth of abso- 
lute science. He cannot decide whether the 
power is persoval or not. He will not deny 
that it is a person. The Edinburgh Review 
says to him: ‘All existing things must be per- 
sons orthings. Persons are superior to things. 
Do you mean fo call God athing 2” Matthew 
Arnold replies: ‘‘ We neither affirm God to be 
a person nor to bea thing. We are not at all 
in a position to affirm God to be the one or the 
other. All we can really say of our object of 
thought is that it operates.’",°—(‘‘God and the 
Bible,” pp. 97, 98.) There is in the universe 
an Eternal Power which makes for righteous- 
ness. We know this, as we know that fire 
burns by putting our hands intoit. It is not 
necessary to decide whether itis oris not a 
person. I know by its operation on me, by its 
power in universal history, by the instincts 
which point it out, by my sense of personal 








dependence and obligation, that it makes for 
righteousness. 

Standing now on this common ground, I wish 
to lead you up the hights which rise from it; 
and whether Matthew Arnold accompany us or 
not, I know that others will—the Kants and the 
Scbleiermachers and the Richters and the Cic- 
eros, the Platos and the Carlyles, and even the 
Fredericks the Great. And thus, if we go up 
without Matthew Arnold, we shall not go up in 
bad company. [Laughter and applauee.] 

1, Conscience emphasizes the word ought. 

2. That word expresses the natural, human, 
instinctive sense of obligation to moral law. 

3. lt is everywhere admitted that this law 
was not enacted, and that it is not reversible by 
the human will. 

4. Itis imposed on us by an authority out- 
side of ourselves, 

5, Our obligation is, therefore, to an author- 
ity outside of ourselves. 

6. Our instinct of obligation is active even when 
we are separated from all human government and 
sociely. 

7. We cannot imagine ourselves to obiiterate the 
distinction between right and wrong even by the 
obliteration of all finite beings and of all immate- 
rial nature, 

Ican imagine the putting out of all the fires 
of all the hosts of Heaven. Ican imagine that 
all finite being here and in the Unseen Holy is 
not. But I cannot suppose that the putting 
out of existence of all finite being would oblit- 
erate the distinction between upper and under, 
between the whole and a part, between a cause 
and an effect, or between right and wrong. The 
difference between the right hand and left 
would yet inhere in the very nature of things 
were all finite existence swept out of the uni- 
verse. It would yet be true that there cannot 
be a before without an after, that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space, and that there is a 
difference between the whole and a part and 
between rightand wrong. These propositions 
are self-evident truths, and depend for their 
validity not on the existence of the archangels, or 
of the Government of the United States, or of 
Magoa Charta, or of the human race. They are 
revelations of the laws of the nature of things, ex- 
isting before Rome was founded, and, as Cicero 
used to say, likely to retain their authority when 
all human empires have been swept away. It is 
avery strategic point that Iam elaborating; but 
I believe, now that I ask you to judge for your- 
selves, that I carry your general assent in as- 
serting that we may imagine the annihilation of 
all finite existence, and yet, after that, have the 
existence of a distinction between the whole 
and a part, between a cause and an effect, and 
between right and wrong. This latter distine- 
tion, however, is only another name for the 
moral law; andso Webster is right. The sense 
of duty pursues us ever. Even when these 
visible heavens are rolled away, the constella- 
tions remain and pursue their accustomed 
courses in the invisible heavens, that never 
shall be rolled away. 

8. On examination of personal consciousness, 
it is found, therefore, that this authority to 
which we owe obligation is not immaterial 
nature, not the human race, not human gov- 
ernment and society, nor infinite being in gen- 
eral. 

All these things we can imagine annihilated, 
and yet our sense of duty pursues us ever. 
The feeling of obligation—that is, of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, and that the 
right ought to be chosen and that the wrong 
ought not—continues to follow us. 

9. We know through conscience that we 
must answer for what we are and for what we 
do to a Power outside of us. 

10. In the very nature of things, moral obliga- 
tion to answer for ourselves toa Power not our- 
selves can be owed only toa Power that knows 
what we areand what we do and what we ought 
to do; who approves of the right and disapproves 
of the wrong ; and who has the power and pur- 
pose to punish or reward us according to our 
character and conduct. ‘ 

11. Such being the facts of our moral nature, 
we are under the necessity of assuming the 
existence of such a Being or Power, by what- 
ever name we Call it. 

12. Such a Being or Power, who knows what 
we are and what we do, and what we ought to 
be and do, and who approves of the right and 
disapproves of the wrong, and who has the 
power and purpose to punish or reward us 
according to our character and conduct—such 
a Being or Power is a personal God, on whom 
we are dependent and to whom we owe obli- 
gation. [Applause.] 

This is the argument by which Kant and 
Hamilton, while denying the validity of all 
other arguments for the existence of God, are 
forced to admit that our nature compels us to 
believe that he is and that he is a Person. 
Probably fhis argument, which convinces 
scholars more than any other, is the one which 
convinces the mass of men more effectively 
than any other form of reasoning from our 
inmost instincts. 

Some men hold—and I will say nothing 
against their reputation for scholarship—that 
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the existence of God is an intuition, or that we 
know that he exists just as we know that every 
change must have a cause, or that a whole is 
greater than a part. I, as you are already 
aware, do not hold that the divine existence is 
guaranteed to us byintuition. It is evident, 
but not self-evident. It is guaranteed to us by 
a single step of inference, from our deepest, 
surest, most ineradicable instincts. Wheu I 
analyze these, I tind the fact of God’s existence 
as a Person lying capsulate, wrapped up in the 
sense of dependence and of obligation, which 
are intuitions. Iam justas sure thatl ama 
dependent being as Iam that two and two 
make four. Iam just as sure that I owe obli- 
gation to what ought to be as I am thata 
whole is greater than a part. 

The difference between right and wrong in 
our intentions or motives—those two words 
meaning the same things in this connection— 
you will find to be not only evident, but self- 
evident, You will allow me, here and now, 
since I do not say the Divine existence is guar- 
anteed to us by intuition, to affirm that the 
distinction between right and wrong is thus 
guaranteed. That there is a distinction between 
right and wrong is beyond all controversy, just 
as it is beyond all coutroversy that tbe whole is 
greater than a part. One of these assertions is 
as self-evident as the other. When we per- 
ceive this distinction between intentions, we 
feel that we ought to obey a good motive and 
disobey a bad. Thus our sense of obligation 
expressed by the word ought is guaranteed by 
intuition, as well as by instinct. Intuition 
stands on one side of it and instinct on the 
other. The feeling that we ought to obey the 
right motive is the iustinct; the perception of 
the right motive is the intuition. Conscience 
perceives the distinction between right and 
wrong motives, and feels tbat the right ought 
to be followed and that the wrong ought not to 
be. Thus intuition and organic instinct, the 
two highest authorities known to man, guar- 
antee to us this sense of dependence and 
this sense of obligation. In the study of 
of Conscience we stand between the two pil- 
lars on which all surety rests, and, looking 
upward along the flutings of these two shafts 
of intuition and instinct—perception of the 
difference between right and wrong in motives, 
and feeling that the right ought to be followed 
and that the wrong ought not—we can throw 
an arch from the capital of one shaft to that of 
the other, and on its summit, the tense of 
dependence on the one side and the sense of 
obligation on the other, we place upon the 
keystone the lowermost corner of the house 
not built with hands, the belief in a personal 
God, to whom we owe that obligation and on 
whom we are thus dependent. [Great ap- 
plause. ] ° 

If you will not examine self-evident truths 
as ascience, I must ask you to take the point 
of view of the microscope. Here is another 
line of thought proceeding out of the very 
heart of Biology: 

1. Some force forms the parts in an embryo. 

‘We are woven,” even Tyndall says, “by a 
power not ourselves.”’ 

On the first of October, at the Midland Insti- 
tute, Professor Tyndall gave to the world 
knowledge of a secret which most scholars 
have understood for ten years. [Laughter.] 
At the Midland Institute, in that city of Bir- 
mingham whichis so well known to you, sir 
(turning to the Rev. Dr. Dale, of England), 
Professor Tyndall said to the robber, the rav- 
isher, and the murderer: ‘‘ You offend because 
you cannot help offending.”? (Report in Lon- 
don Times of Tyndall’s Lecture of October 
1st.) Haeckel, the master of both Tyndalland 
Huxley, affirmed years ago, in his ‘‘ History 
of Creation’’ (Vol. I, p. 237), that ‘‘ the will is 
never free.’”? Some of you have thought it ex- 
travagant to assert that this same teaching lies 
between the lines of many a page published by 
the English materialistic school. Haeckelisa 
far bolder man than any of his followers, and 
he has proclaimed pointedly that the will is 
never free; and now Tyndall does the same. 
With much grace, with high literary ability, 
and with all the prestige of his great name, 
Professor Tyndall says to the murderer: ‘‘ You 
offend because you cannot help offending ; we 
punish you because we cannot help punish- 
ing.”? Approbation, and disapprobation he 
would no more have as to the overflow of the 
muddy torrent we call an Iago or a Mephis- 
topheles than he would for the overflow of the 
Rhine or the Mississippi. According to his 
scheme of thought, we may put up dykes 
against Caligula and Nero as we do against the 
Mississippi; but we are not to have disappro- 
bation for Caligula, or for Nero, or for Cati- 
line, any more than for the Tiber when it over- 
flows its banks into the marble temples of 
Rome. We must say to the criminal: ‘‘ You 
offend because you cannot help offending.” 
These are Tyndall’s own words, which Her- 
mann Lotze would think hardly worthy of a 
reply. They are vot more penetratingly mis- 
chievous than violently ungcientific. 

But even Tyndall asserts that we are woven 
by something not ourselves.—(Lecture at Bir- 
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mingham, October 1st.) Now,I affirm that 
when the embryo comes into existence some 
force formsits parts. The force that forms 
the parts is the cause of the form of the parts. 
The cause must exist before the effect. We 
are sure of that, are we not? My delicious 
and surprising friends, who are sure of noth- 
ivg, except that you are sure you are sure of 
nothing, thereby contradicting yourselves 
[laughter], are you not certain that a cause 
must exist before a change can be produced ? 
Very well; here I stand with the process of 
the weaving of a physical organism going on 
under my microscope. Here is woven a lion, 
there-a man ; here an oak, there a palm. From 
the first the plan of each is in the embryo from 
which each begins. That plan must have been 
in existence before any pbysical organization 
exists in theembryo. Even your Haeckel says 
(Popular Science Monthly, October, 1877, arti- 
cle on Bathybius, p. 652) that “life is not a 
result of organization, but vice versa.” It 
is demonstrable under the microscope that 
life is the cause of organization, and not 
organization the cause of life. The plan 
must be in existence before it is executed. A 
plan in existence and not executed is a 
thought. The plan executed in the weaving 
of an organism, therefore, was a thought be- 
fore the organism was woven. That thought 
exists before the organism. But thought im- 
plies a thinker. There cannot be a thought 
without a thinker. The thought executed in 
the organism does not belong to the organism. 
The design is not in the thing designed. Itis 
outside the thing designed. The cause is out- 
side of the effect. Thought, the force that 
forms the embryo, is not inthe embryo. It is 
outside the embryo, for it exists before the 
embryo. Talk as you please about force being 
inherent in all matter, or of the tree Igdrasil, 
as Tyndall has lately said, being the proper 
symbol of the universe, we know that the cause 
must exist before the change it produces, 
This plan by which the form of the embryo is 
determined must be in existence somewhere 
before any form is woven. The first stroke of 
the shuttle, as we have proved, implies a plan ; 
and so we kuow that there is in the universe a 
thought not ourselves and not our own. Ad- 
here to that proposition, and use Descartes’s 
great argument—I think, therefore, I am a 
persov. 

2. Since we are woven by a power not our- 
selves, there is thought in the universe not our 
own. 

3. There cannot be thought without a 
thinker. 

4. Therefore, there is in the universe a 
Thiuker not ourselves. 

5. But a thinkerisa person. [Applause.] 

To put pow the whole argument from design 
into the shape which best pleased John Stuart 
Mill, we may say: 

1. Every change must have an adequate 
cause. 

2. My coming into existence as a mind, free 
will, and conscience was a change. 

3. That change requires a cause adequate to 
account for the existence of mind, free-will, 
and conscience. 

4. Involution must equal evolution. 

5. Ouly mind, free-will, and conscience in 
the cause, therefore, are sufficient to account 
for mind, free-will, and conscience in the 
change. 

6. The cause, therefore, possessed mind, 
free-will, and conscience. 

7. The union of mind, free-will, and con- 
science in any being constitutes personality in 
that being. 

8. The cause, therefore, which brought me 
into existence as a mind, free-will, and con- 
science, was a person. 

If you will look at that list of propositions, 
you will find nothing taken for granted in 
them except that every change must have an 
adequate cause. These propositions were em- 
phatically indorsed after being read twice by 
the acutest intellect I ever met in theolog- 
ical science. I suppose them to be substan- 
tially the ground on which established science 
stands to this hour, with the Richters and the 
Carlyles and Platos and Aristotles, and even 
with the all-doubting Fredericks. 

We may say, also, in presenting further the 
argument from design : 

1, If there is an omnipresent, self-existing, 
and infinitely holy moral law, and if the nature 
of all dependent intelligence has been adapted 
to that law, there must be a Moral Designer to 
accoant for this moral adaptation. 

2. There are such a law and such an adapta- 
tion, 

3. There is, therefore, a Moral Designer. 

4. But a moral designer must possess mind, 
free-will, and conscience. 

5. The union of mind, free-will, and con- 
science in any being constitutes pesonality in 
that being. 

6. The Moral Designer of the moral law is, 
therefore, a person. 

John Stuart Mill advised all who would 
prove the Divine Existence to adhere to the 
argument from design, Even Matthew Arnold 
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says that all he can say against the argument 
from design is that he has had no experience 
in world building. [Laughter.] ‘‘We know 
from experience that men make watches and 
bees make honeycombs. We do not know 
from experience that a Creator of all things 
makes ears and buds.’’—(‘‘ God and the Bible,”’ 
pp. 102, 103.) Whatif Red Cloud and Chief 
Joseph had been brought to the Centennial or 
to Washington? What if they had seen the 
majestic dome of our National Capitol and all 
the marvels of the Centennial? Red Cloud 
would have said, if he had followed Matthew 
Arnold’s philosophy: ‘‘I have had experience 
in building wigwams. I know the path from 
my house to the hut of Seven Thunders or 
Bear Paw. I know that every such path is 
made by some cause. I know that every wig- 
wam must have been built by some man. But 
this railroad—I never had experience in build- 
ing railroads—I do not know but that it was 
fished out of the sea. [Laughter.] This mar- 
ble Capitol, these wonderful and strange things 
in the Centennial! I have never had any ex- 
perience in making columbiads or spinning- 
jennies. I know that the flint which I sharpen 
for my arrow must be shaped by some man; 
but this columbiad, I do not know but that it 
grew. [Laughter.] This spinning-jenny! I 
have had no experience ia factories and weay- 
ing machines and these marvels. I think this 
loom was evolved!’? [Loud laughter and ap- 
plause. } 

I do not in the slightest degree misrepresent 
the reasoning of Mr. Arnold; for the only ob- 
jection he has to the argument from design. is 
that he has had no experience in world build- 
ing. David Hume also once made that asser- 
tion ; but when he walked with Adam Furger- 
son on the hights of Edinburgh, one night, he 
said: “‘ Adam, there is a God.” §tuart Mill 
admits that the argument from design proves 
the existence of a designer; but whether we 
can prove that the designer thus proved to ex- 
ist is the only designer in the universe is, as 
some people think, yet left in doubt. Paley’s 
argument is supposed to be overthrown. A 
watch implies a watchmaker; but how do we 
know that there was not a designer of the 
watchmaker, or that there is not a second God 
that desigred the first God, and a third that 
designed the second, and so on? A design 
must have bad a designer, and the designer a 
designer, and this designer a designer; for 
every design is to have a designer! [Laughter. | 

Do not suppose that I am here to dodge this 
difficulty, although occasionally it may be that 
some of our theological teachers have done so. 
I have heard that Lyman Beecher was once ap- 
proached by his students with the question 
how they should answer skeptics who told 
them that the argument from design proved 
too much. ‘‘Theyssytous,’’ the students told 
their teacher, ‘‘ that there may be twenty gods; 
for every design must have a designer, and 
every designer a designer, and so on.’”’? Now, 
Lyman Beecher did not know how to answer 
that difficulty; or, at least, he did not give the 
scientific answer. But he was quick, and so he 
said to his students: ‘‘ These men say there 
are twenty Gods?” ‘‘ Yes.’? ‘‘ Well, you tell 
them that if there is one God it will go hard 
with them, and if there are twenty it will go 
harder yet. [Applause and loud laughter.] 
But the answer to be made is this: That we 
cannot have a dependent existence without an 
independent or a self-existent being to depend 
upon. All existence, to put the argument in 
syllogistic form, is either dependent or inde- 
pendent. Youaresure of that? Yes. Well, 
if there is a dependent existence there must be 
an independent; for there cannot be depend- 
ence without something to depend upon, and 
an infinite series of links receding forever is an 
effect without acause. Your axiom that every 
change must have an adequate cause is denied 
by the theory of an infinite series. You carry 
up your chain, link after link, and there is 
nothing to hang the last link upon. 

1. All possible existence is either dependent 
or independent. 

2. Ifthere is dependent existence, there must 
be independent existence, for there cannot be 
dependence without dependence on something. 
An endless chain without a point of support is 
an effect without a cause; dependence with- 
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3. Iam a dependent existence. 

4, Therefore, there is independent existence. 

[Applause. | 

But independent existence is self-existence. 

1, All possible being is either self-existent or 
not self-existent. 

2. If there is being which is not self-existent, 
the principle that every change must have an 
adequate cause requires that there should 
exist being that is self-existent. 

3. Iam a being that is not self-existent. 

4. Therefore, there is being that is self-ex- 
istent. 

So, too, with exact loyalty to self-evident 
truth, we may say ; 

1, All possible persons are either self-exiat- 
ent or not self-existent. 

% If there exist a person that is not self. 





existent, there must be a person that is self- 
existent. 

3. [am a person not self-existent. 

4. Therefore, there is a Person who is self- 
existent. Itis He. 

In these arguments nothing is assumed but 
self-evident truths, which all men act upon in 
business and take as certain at the fireside. 
The deep human instincts of conscience pro- 
claim all that our metaphysics do. Science, 
standing upon axioms, knows no more at last 
than the man full-orbed who allows every tide 
in him to rise according to untaught instinct, 
and finds that when he swells aloft, under the 
natural attraction felt by the sense of obliga- 
tion and dependence, he touches the stars. If 
you are a thin brook; if you are uuder the 
torrid sun of skepticism ; if there are no great 
waves in you that can kiss the heavens at 
times, you may be in doubt. But let your 
nature feel all that can come to you from 
the winds and from the springs and from the 
search of the depths; and then, when. the 
Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness, rides the waves, you will find that the 
highest instincts in you touch him far aloft, as 
a Person. [Great applause.] 
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Ir is very possible that you may have thought 
me hard and uncharitable when I said, in the 
last lecture, that some men fail as preachers 
through intellectual indolence. Or perhaps 
you may have been generous enough to sup- 
pose that it was my ignorance of the religious 
life of America which led me to imagine that 
an American minister could ever be guilty of 
this vice. 

But the position of a minister on this side of 
the Atlantic, as well as on the other, is obvious- 
ly very likely to encourage desultory intellect- 
ual habits; and desultoriness and indolence 
are very near akin. With you, as with us, the 
judge has to be on the bench, the barrister in 
court, the solicitor at his office, the manufac- 
turer at his works, the merchant. at his desk, 
the tradesman at his counter, at a definite hour 
every morning, and not tilla definite hour in 
the afternoon are they released. An indolent 
lawyer or man of business may, no doubt, go 
to his office, manufactory, or shop half an 
hour or an hour late, and may often play 
truant altogether; while he is there he may 
idle away his time over the newspaper or in 
gossip with men that call in and are as indo- 
lent as himself; but the regular hours are a 
great help to regular habits. They form a kind 
of frame, which a man knows he has to fill up 
with work. With you, as with us, the minister 
is under no such external constraint. If the 
judge is not on the bench when the court opens, 
he hears of it from the newspapers the next 
morning ; if the barrister is not ready to speak 
when the trial comes on, he has to meet the 
wrath of a furious client; but the minister 
may get up late, or he may spend half an hour 
extra over his breakfas', reading an interesting 
letter from the Paris correspondent in The 
Times or The Tribune, or an exciting debate in 
Parliament or in Congress, and may go into his 
study at half-past nine, instead of nine, without 
incurring any immediate penalty. If a mer- 
chant leaves his letters unopened till the mail 
goes out, he knows that there isa chance of 
his receiving a sharp rebuke for not acknowl- 
edging a check, or he may miss a large order 
through not giving an immediate answer to an 
inquiry. Buta minister, when he goes into his 
study on Tuesday or Wednesday morning, is 
under no compulsion to sit down to any definite 
oécupation. He may be reading Dr. Dorner’s 
‘History of Protestant Theology,’’ and has 
got half through the first volume; or he 
may have been working at the Epistle to the 
Romans, and has just reached the passage 
which has always perplexed him, in the 
middle of the ninth chapter. But he looks 
up at his shelves, and his eye is caught by 
a novel of Hawthorne’s or of Thackeray’s, 
or the postman brings the New York In- 
DEPENDENT or The Spectator ; or he has just 
received the last book about Russia from the 
circulating library ; and so for an hour or two 
he reads the novel or the newspaper or the 
traveler’s story, and before he turns to Dorner 
or to St. Paul the morning has half gone. 

A ministeris in danger of being betrayed into 
idle habits by a thousand temptations of which 
other men know nothing. He has not slept 
well, or he is suffering from a slight attack of 
indigestion ; the morning is fine; there is noth- 
ing that absolutely compels him to keep at his 
desk, and he feels quite at liberty to stroll into 
the country. Or the weatheris dull and he is 
not in the mood for work ; there is no particu- 
lar reason why he should not spend an hour in 
the newsroom. Or he persuades himself that he 
will be fulfilling a pastoral duty if he calls on 
the pleasantest family in his congregation and 
wastes 4 couple of hours in gossip. He: has 
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been trying to make out the exact meaning of 
a text, and the longer he tries the more per- 
plexed he becomes ; and when his perplexity 
is at the very worst a lady calls, to talk to him 
about a girl in her class in the Sunday-school, 
and when she goes he finds that it is only three- 
quarters of an hour to dinner-time. He thinks 
it is of no use returning to the text, and so he 
amuses himself with the most amusing article 
in the magazine which happens to be on the 
table. When he was at college, he had fixed 
hours for work and wrote his letters when he 
could. Now that he is in the ministry, if be 
gets a letter from an old college chum by the 
morning post, and if he is not obliged to give 
the morning to one of his sermons for next 
Sunday, he thinks he may as well answer it at 
once; and so he consumes in letter-writing one 
of the prime hours of the day. Gentlemen, it 
is four-and-twenty years since I left college, and 
the temptations to desultoriness which [ have 
either yielded to or mastered would enable me 
to go on for four-and-twenty hours with the 
story of the perils which will beset you as soon 
as you leave these walls. You will be ruined, 
your own hopes and the hopes of your friends 
will all be blighted, unless you resolve, with 
God’s help, to stand firm and to work as hard 
when you become a minister as you have 
worked while at the university. 

Asto the subjects at which you should work, 
there is one piece of advice which I can give 
you with perfect confidence. It is one of those 
‘commonplaces’ to which I attach so much 
value that I thought it worth while to cross 
the Atlantic to insist upon them: Keep up the 
knowledge which you have acquired at the uni- 
versity—your mathematics and science, if you 
can; your ancient and modern languages, 
whether you can or not. There are few things 
more mortifying than for a man who when he 
was four-and-twenty could read his Cicero and 
Tacitus, his Aschylus and Plato, freely, to be 
obliged to puzzle over them with a grammar and 
dictionary when he is forty-five, and to discov- 
er a few years later that to himthe music of the 
ancients poets is silent and that the ancient 
orators are dumb. That you will keep up, 
more or less perfectly, your New Testament 
Greek is a matter of course; but, if I may 
judge from my own observation and from my 
own experience—I acknowledge it with shame 
—nothing is easier than for a minister to lose 
in a very few years his familiarity with Hebrew 
and Syriac. The precious results of months of 
hard work may vanish with extraordinary 
rapidity, and it will be very difficult to recover 
them. Of course, if a minister has once 
learned to read his Hebrew Bible with ease and 
with keen interest, he will be certain to consult 
it often enough to prevent his knowledge of 
Hebrew from perishing altogether ; and a knowl- 
edge of the genius of the language, which is in- 
valuable in the study of the Old Testament 
can never be lost when it is once acquired. 
But we ought to read the Hebrew text regular- 
ly ; and if the habit is continued for only a few 
years after entering the ministry, our knowl- 
edge, instead of being lost, will soon be ex- 
tended and will be ours for life. Syriac, 
although of immense use in New Testament 
exegesis, will be lost altogether unless you 
make a definite effort to retain it. 

About German and French it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. If you read these languages 
with ease before you leave the university, you 
will have such censtant occasion to use them 
both and you will find it so pleasant to en: 
large your acquaintanee with French and Ger~ 
man literature that you will be in no danger of 
forgetting what you have learned. 

But, as Schopenhauer said: “‘ All that a man 
learns at the university is what he has to learn 
afterward.”? There are some mep, indeed, 
with a certain activity and even brilliance of 
intellect, who when they leave the universiry 
seem utterly unconscious of how much remains 
to be learned. The theological creed of the 
Church to which they belong satisfies them 
perfectly. They have nosuspicion that it does 
not contain a complete account of the whole 
mystery of God’s relations to the human 
race. They remind one, in their cleverness, as 
well as in their shallowness, of George Eliot’s 
description of Gwendolen, in “ Daniel De- 
ronda.”’ ‘Inthe schoolroom her quick mind 
had taken readily that strong starch of unex- 
plained rules and unconnected facts which 
saves ignorance from any painful sense of 
ignorance.”” But in the case of men whose in- 
tellectual life has any depth and freedom, and 
who want to know how the great facts of the 
universe really stand, Schopenhauer’s words 
are broadly true—they have learned very little 
more than how much they have to learn after- 
ward. 

If I ventured to give you any very elaborate 
advice about the course of reading it will be 
expedient for you to follow when you are in 
the ministry, I should be guilty of umpardon- 
able presumption. I have lived far tao aciive a 
life to have any pretension to speak with 
authority on that subject.) About the booka 
you should read you will do well to obtain the - 





judgment of your professors, But there are 








ome general suggestions arising out of my 
own experience which may be of some. use to 


"7 assume that, while you are here, you will 
get a general view of the scheme of orthodox 
Evangelical theology. You will carry away in 
your mind what may be called an index map 
of the whole territory of ascertained theolog- 
ical truth, as that territory is laid down by 
Evangelical theologians of recognized author- 
ity. You wiil have learnt how they define the 
principal doctrines of their creed, the relations 
which they conceive to exist between these 
doctrines, and the general nature of the evi- 
dence by which it is supposed that the truth of 
the doctrines is demonstrated. If, when you 
are beginning to preach, you discover that 
here and there the lines of the map are begin- 
ning to fade,that perhaps great breadths of 
country have vanished altogether, so that you 
can give no account of them, I think you will 
do wisely to recover your ktrowledge as soon 
as you are able. Whether you accept the 
whole echeme or not, you ought to be in com- 
plete possession of it. 

There are some preachers whose sermons, 
whatever they are preaching about, remind 
one of the conversation of people that have 
never been outside the village or the county 
in which they were born; people who would 
settle the affairs of a great nation in the inter- 
ests of their own particular parish, and with 
no other knowledge than that which they have 
acquired in discussing and managing their 
own parochial business. Haye you never 
listened to preachers of that sort—to men 
whose whole mind is occupied with a solitary 
doctrine, or a solitary group of doctrines, and 
who seem to have no thought of the relations 
which these doctrines sustain to other truths 
in which other men heve the keenest interest, 
and whieh, when considered iu the light of the 
history of the Church, are of the gravest im- 
portance? The odd thing is that these preach- 
ers, who in religious doctrine are the victims 
of a temper analogous to that narrow pro- 
vincialism which, according to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, is one of the chief infirmities or vices 
of the English nation, often claim to be 
‘broad theologians.’”? Their interest is nar- 
rowed to a very few great truths; and yet 
they imagine that their theology bas the merit 
of exceptional breadth. You may do some- 
thing toward protecting yourself against doc- 
trinal provincialism by maintaining an intel- 
lectual acquaintance with truths in which for 
a time you may be unable to feel any deep 
moral or spiritual interest. 

Your chief work, however, and your most 
fruitful work during the earlier years of your 
ministry will probably consist in the investi- 
gation of great truths on which you have 
arrived at no satisfactory conclusion while at 
the university, or which you feel to be of such 
transcendent importance in relation to your 
personal religious life, or to your ministerial 
work, that you are morally obliged to re- 
examine them with exceptional thoroughness 
and care. ‘‘Reading without purpose,” says 
Lord Lytton, ‘‘is sauntering, not exercise. More 
is got from one book on which the thought set- 
tles for a definite end in knowledge than from 
libraries skimmed over by a wandering eve.”’ 
The brilliant professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh has said much the same 
thing in another form. ‘‘ Reading, in the case 
of mere miscellaneous readers, is like the rac- 
ing of some little dog about the moor, snuffing 
everything and catebing nothing; but a reader 
of the right sort flads his prototype in Jacob, 
who wrestled with an angel all night, and 
counted himself the better for the bout, 
though the sinew of his thigh shrank in 
consequence.” If there is no great theolog- 
ical doctrine which you are compelled to re- 
construct for yourself from its very founda- 
tions—none which you are even obliged to re- 
examine in order to satisfy restless and clamor- 
ous fears that the walls are perhaps giving 
way or that the roof is unsound—I advise you 
to select a doctrine and to resolveto study it 
thoroughly. But the intenser your moral aud 
religious interest is in the truth you are in- 
vestigating, the more profitable, even intel- 
lectually, is your work likely to be. 

In studying a doctrine, it is wel! to begin 
with its history. Learn how it grew; who 
invented the technical terms in which it is 
commonly defined; what heresies stimulated 
orthodox theologians to develop it and com- 
pelled them to define it more rigorously. 
Take particular notice of the religious mood 
of the age in which the doctrine was developed 
most rapidly and excited the most general and 
active controversy. Consider, too, what was 
the character of the dominant philosophy at 
successive periods in history. Fix in your 
memory the men and the b.-oks that had 
chiefly to do with impressing on the doctrine 
the various changes of form through which it 
has passed. You may learn moet of these facts 
from a-genera) history of doctrine. If you can 
get a good special history of the particular 
doctrine which you are investigating, you 
will, of course, prefer it. 
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Then you will read for yourself a few of the 
great books the names of which you have 
become familiar with in reading the history. 
You will soon learn how much of a book it is 
necessary to read for your purpose. In some 
cases you will be very likely to go wrong 
unless you read a book through and read it 
through very carefully. In other cases three 
or four cbapters, or even a single chapter, will 
be enough. You must always try to be accur- 
ate in placing your author. If you do not 
remember the precise position of the contro- 
versy when he wrote, the errors which he 
regarded as most formidable, his conception 
of other doctrines more or less closely related 
to the doctrine under discussion, and the gen- 
eral spirit and modes of thought characteristic 
of histime, you will have no satisfactory 
understanding of his meaning. Athanasius 
wrote for the theologians of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Rome, in the 
fourth century ; not for Americans who were 
tolive at New Haven, orfor Englishmen who 
were to live in London or Birmingham, fifteen 
centuries after he was dead. 

To retain the results of your reading, inost of 
you, I think, will find it necessary to read with 
your pen in your hand and with a fewsheets of 
paper on your desk, A brief analysis of the 
principal lines of thought in a great book and 
occasional extracts containing the most formal 
definitions of the author’s theory and his char- 
acteristic technicalities will enable you to 
recall the whole substance of volumes which 
might otherwise fade altogether from your 
memory ; unless, indeed, your memory is far 
less treacherous than my own. . In preparing, 
two or three years ago, a series of lectures on 
the Atonement, | was able to save myself a 
large amount of labor by using notes of this 
kind which I had written sixteen or seventeen 
years before. If as you read you discuss in 
your notes the author’s arguments and criticise 
his theories, you will obtain at the time a more 
complete mastery of his position, and your 
notes will be more useful to you afterward. 

The objections to this practice are obvious. 
The process of summarizir g what we are read- 
ing may become as purely automatic as the 
process of reporting what we are listening to. 
There is good reason to bope that the gentle- 
meu of the press, to whose courtesy, intelli- 
gence, and skill all public men owe so much, 
are not cursed with any long rewembrance of 
the speeches which they report with such sur- 
prising accuracy. Even when, in their gener- 
ous consideration and kindly compassion, they 
correct our grammar for us, effect a rapid 
reconciliation between our nomivatives and 
our verbs, achieve a surgical miracle on a 
sentence which broke its back as it leapt from 
our lips, I imagine that the intellectual oper- 
ations by which all this is accomplished are 
almost mechanical. A writer in a recent num- 
ber of the Contemporary Review, who says that 
he bas had large experience of work of this 
kind, tells us that he has never found himself 
exhausted by working week after week for 
eighteen hours a day. ‘The reason,’’? he 
says, ‘‘is, mainly, that in such work, as in that 
of ordinary business, the mind gets all the 
enormous help derivable from the laws of 
association. Link follows link and the pro- 
cess goes upon an inclined plane toits goal.” 
Nature is sometimes kindly, if she is often 
severe. When I think of the intellectual bril- 
lianee and varied accomplishments of many of 
the gentlemen who sit at the reporters’ desk, 
and of the intolerable dullness and folly of 
many of the speeches which they have to 
transfer to their note-books, it is a consolation 
to be assured that the ear may listen and that 
the hand may write without the memory being 
charged with a solitary sentence. The sum of 
human misery is less than it seems. 

But, gentlemen, your own note-books may 
be filled very much in the same way. The 
hand may work with the eye, as it may work 
with the ear, without any vigorous concur- 
rence of the intellect, and what is read 
accurately and written accurately may be 
forgotten as soon as the note-book is closed. 
That you have to condense what you 
read and make an abstract of it does 
not secure you against this peril. Perha;s, 
instead of reading with your pen in your hard, 
as I have suggested, you may find it some pro- 
tection if your permanent notes—the notes you 
intend to keep by you for reference—are made 
from memory, after you have mastered your 
author’s meaning and when the book has been 
returned to the shelves. 

Notes of another kind and for another pur- 
pose may be made while you read. You may 
occasionally find it necessary to make a 
“scheme”? of an argument in order to grasp it; 
and you may often find it expedient to write 
out an argument in your own words and at 
some length, in order to be sure that you under- 
stand it. In any case, while you are reading, 
be sure to keep your mind active. The habit, 
into which, I believe, some students fall, of 
makipg notes in the mechanical manner I have 
described, and “getting up ” an author from 
their own: dry abstract, deprives them of the 





generous stimulus and excitement Which they 
would receive from direct contact with the 
vigorous activity of a powerful mind. 

This dissertation on the advantages and 
perils of notes (you will take it for what it is 
worth) has led- me away from the subject 
which suggested it—the manner in which you 
should read the great books which have con- 
tributed to the formation of the particular the- 
ological doctrine which you happen to be in- 
vestigating. 

To offer you any advice that is likely to be 
serviceable about the manner in which you 
read the Old and the New Testaments, in order 
to discover what authority the doctrine—either 
in the substance of it or in any of the forms 
which it has assumed—derives from the teach- 
ing of the Apostics and from the history and 
the discourses of our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self is a more difficult task. Two methods 
are open to you. If you adopt one of these, 
you will find a great part of the necessary work 
done for you already. In books easily accessi- 
ble, dogmatic and controversial theologians 
have arranged and discussed all the “ proof- 
texts’? that can be alleged in support of al- 
most every conceivable doctrinal proposition. 
Calvinists of every shade, Arminians of every 
school, Romanists and Protestants, the repre- 
sentatives and advocates of conflicting or com- 
plementary theories on Original Sin, the Divine 
Decrees, the Moral Freedom of Man, the Per- 
son of Christ, the Atonement, the Nature and 
Effects of the New Birth, the Blessings in- 
cluded in Justification, the Conditions and 
Limits of Christian Perfection, the Sacraments, 
the Future of the Impenitent—have put in evi- 
dence every sentence, and every phrase, and 
every isolated word of Holy Scripture that 
could be supposed to give any support to their 
respective positions. Whatever question we 
may be investigating, the whole of the Scrip- 
ture proof, so far as it is contained in “ proof- 
texts,”’ is already in our hands. The arguments 
and replies on the case may go on for centuries 
longer, as they have gone on for centuries 
already: but the inspired witnesses have been 
examined and cross-examined, their testimony 
is before the court, it seems unlikely that any 
further evidence can be obtained from them. 
If the sentence is to be determined by the 
authority of the witnesses, why need we 
examine them again? Why should we not be 
satisfied with considering their testimony as it 
has been illustrated by the ablest men who 
have had the conduct of the case on both 
sides ? 

I suppose that this is the commou method of 
investigating the scriptural authority of « doc- 
trine. Ido not disparage it. The conclusive- 
ness of the ‘‘proof-texts”” which are usually 
adduced in behalf of the great doctrines of the 
Evangelical faith appears to me deci ive. It 
would be asign of intellectual presumption 
and excessive self-confidence if we did not 
avail ourselves of the kind of evidence iv sup- 
port of a theory or against it which is ready to 
our hand. But I always feel that the least part 
of the Scripture proof of a great doctrine is 
that which appears in a catena of proof-texts ; 
and I therefore recommend you not to suppose 
that you have all the light which the New 
Testament throws on any question which you 
are investigating until, with that definite ques- 
tion before your mind, you bave read the New 
Testament through from end to end. 

I speak of the New Testament alone partly 
because the New Testament may be read 
through in a very moderate amount of time, 
and partly because in the determination of any 
theological inquiry of the kind to which I am 
now referring the New Testament is practically 
decisive. Historically, the investigation of the 
religious ideas of the earlier books is pro- 
foundly interesting ; and the roots and germs 
of Christian thought are to be found in the writ- 
ings of Moses and the prophets. It must also 
be conceded that there are parts of the te2ch- 
ing of the New Testament which can bardly be 
accurately understood without an acquaint- 
ance with the ancient institutions and tradi- 
tional hopes of the Jewish race. But practi- 
cally the student of Christian doctrine is gov- 
erned by the authority of the Christian Scrip- 
tures ; and to ask you, whenever you are try- 
ing to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on 
any doctrinal question, to read through the 
Old Testament, as well as the New, would be 
to impose on you an intolerable burden. 

As you read, you will come aeross the 
‘“ proof-texts’? which you have already consid- 
ered in theological manuals and in contro- 
versial and dogmatic treatises. If I am not 
greatly mistaken, however, these texts will 
have new life and color in them. You will 
come across them in their organic connection 
with the living system of thought to which they 
naturally belong. The words of Christ and of 
the apostles will receive an unexpected illus- 
tration from the circumstances which sug- 
gested them, from the emotion with which 
they were uttered, from the impression 
they produced on the people that heard them. 
A sentence may, no doubt, be perfectly 
intelligible when it is separated from the 
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line of thought to which it belongs. ‘The 
meaning of its terms may be fixed by the 
grammar and the lexicon beyond all rea- 
sonable controversy. But very often there 
can be no controversy at all, if you 
read it as it stands. Its meaning is determined 
without appeal by the movement of thought 
which precedes it and the movement of 
thought which follows it. The only true point 
of view from which to look at any sentence is 
the point to which the author bas brought you 
along the path which leads up to it. Look at 
it from any other point, and you will not see it 
as he saw it and as he intended that it should 
be seen by his readers. 

Take, for instatee, the words of St. Paul in 
Romans vy, 10: ‘“‘For if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we be 
saved by his life.’”? The passage is quoted in 
support of the doctrine that the death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the objective ground on 
which God receives into his favor those whom 
he had regarded with hostility on account of 
their sins. But this application is denied. It 
is contended that St. Paul meant that through 
the revelation of the infinite love of God in the 
death of Christ the hearts of those who re- 
garded God with hostility are subdued to pen- 
itence and that their hostility ceases. That the 
death of Christ bas this effect is earnestly 
maintained by theologians who contend for an 
objective Atonement; but how are we to de- 
termine whether St. Paul was thinking of the 
moral influence exerted by our Lord’s death on 
the hearts of men, or of its direct relations to 
God himself as the ground on which he for- 
gives sin? Thelexicon does not help us. The 
noun translated ‘enemies’? may mean either 
those who are hostile to us or those to whom we are 
hostile. The verb translated ‘‘ we were recon- 
ciled” may mean either that we have ceased to 
have any anger against some one else, or that some 
one else has ceased to have any anger against us. 
The sentence standing alone may, therefore, 
bear alternative interpretations. It may mean 
that through the death of Christ we Christian 
people have ceased to be hostile to God—a 
truth upon which all Christian theologians are 
agreed; or that through the death of Christ 
the divine wrath which would have overtaken 
us sooner or later, on account of our sin, is 
averted—a truth which those who reject the 
doctrine of an objective Atonement deny. The 
passage is claimed with equal yehemence and 
equal confidence by two rival doctrines. The 
lexicon, as I have said, leaves the contest un- 
decided. How is it to be determined ? 

How? Precisely in the same way in which 
we discover the meaning of a sentence which 
happens to catch oureye in the middle ofa 
letter froma friend, when we are taking it out 
of theenvelope. The sentence appears am- 
biguous at first sight, and if we looked at it 
alone we might remain doubtful about its 
meaning fora month. But if we begin the let- 
terand read it through, the ambiguity vanishes, 
and the sentence would never have seemed 
ambiguous at all if we had not happened to see 
it before we had read the earlier part of the 
letter. 

And so, if your mind is filled and excited with 
the thoughts which occupy the first four chap- 
ters of the Epistle to the Romans, it seems to 
me that you will be incapable of placing on 
this sentence in the fifth cbapter any other in- 
terpretation than that which is imposed upon 
it by the theologians who contend for an ob- 
jective atonement. Inthe middle of the first 
chapter St. Paul dismisses the intrcductory 
matter with the noble words: “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth: to the Jew first and also to the 
Greek.’’ He then opens the doctrinal arg u- 
ment of the epistle by describing the Gospel as 
a revelation of the righteousness of Ged. 
‘‘ Therein is the righteousness of Gcd revealed 
frora faith to faith; as it is written, The just 
shall live by faith,’ or ‘‘The just by faith 
ehall live.”?’ Buthe passes immediately to an- 
other revelation of a very different ard most 
awful kind—the revelation of the wrath of 
God from Heaven against all unrighteousness, 

In what a terrible way this wrath has been re- 
vealed in the heathen world he tells us in the 
last half of the firstchapter. To St. Paul the 
moral corruption of the heathen was the sign 
that God, in his hot anger against their idol- 
atry, had ‘‘given them up to uncleanness” 
and “unto vile affections.”? ‘“‘As they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge’’—or, 
as it has been felicitously translated—‘“ be- 
cause they reprobated the knowledge of God, 
God gave them over to areprobate mind.’’ The 
crimes of which they were guilty (so St. Paul 
believed) were so foul, s0 gross, so revolting 
that men would’ never have committed them 
had not God, in his just resentment at their re- 
volt against his own authority, left them to 
themselves, and suffered them to beswept on 
from sin to sin, from crime to crime, from 
shame to shame, by the dark and turbid stream 
of their own worst passions. The second 
chapter is a warniug to the Jews that_their 
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knowledge of the law, and the condemnation 
which they were so swiftto pronounce on the 
crimes of the Gentiles, would be no protection 
for themselves agaiusttbe judgment of God. 
God bad shown them wonderful goodness ; but 
they might despise the riches of his goodness 
aud forbearance ard long-suffering, not seeing 
ihat the intention of the divine Jong-suffering 
was to lead them to repentance. If, while they 
condemved others for breaking God's law, 
they broke it themselves, then St. Paul declares 
that, in the hardness and impenitence of their 
hearts, they were treasuripg up unto them- 
selves wrath against the day of wrath, and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God, 
‘who will render to every man according to 
his deeds—to them who by patient continuance 
in well-doing seek for giory, honor, and im- 
mortality, eternal life; but unto them that 
are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation, and wrath, 
tibulation and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil, of the Jew jirst, and also 
to the Gentile.”? This is the awful pre-eminence 
which St. Paul coneedes to the Jews who 
have the law and break it. It is an appall- 
ing chapter. It is hot with the divine wrath 
avainst sin. While reading it I seem to be 
breathing the burning air which rises from 
streams of fiery lava, and my feet are scorched 
with the asbes which have just been thrown 
from the furnace of a voleano. 

In the early part of the third chapter the last 
hopes of the Jews are swept away. If they 
supposed that, although they were sinners, 
they would escape the divine wrath, because 
‘to them were committed the oraclesof God” 
—and this was their chief distinction—let 
them turn to those very oracles. Do the Jew- 
ish Scriptures speak gently of the sinus of 
Jews? In times of national corruption, did 
psalmists and prophets shrink from uttering 
tierce words of eondemnation? You remem- 
ber the chain of passages which St. Paul 
quotes from the ancient Jewish books—pas- 
sages which express anger and hatred against 
Jewish sins. ‘‘ Their throat is an open sepul- 
cber; with their tongues they have used de- 
ceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; 
their mouth is full of cursing and bitterness; 
their feet are swift to shed blood: destruction 
and misery are in their ways, and the way of 
peace have they not known; there is no fear 
of God before their eyes.”” To bea Jew is not 
enough to shelter a man from the divive wrath. 
What things soever the law saith it saith to 
them who are under the law; and the very end 
for which these words were written was that 
every mouth might be stopped—the mouth of 
the Jew as well as of the Gentile—and that so 
the whole world might become conscious of 
its guilt before God. ‘‘By the deeds of the 
law sha!l no flesh be justified in God’s sight, 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin.” 

It is from the diyire wrath that the world 
needs deliverance, and the deliverarce is 
accomplished through Him whom God bath 
set forth for himself as a Propitiation, through 
faith; has set forth as a Propitiation in his- 
blood, to declare his righteousness, that he 
might be just andthe Justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus. A Propitiation turns wrath 
aside, 

Tie fourth chapter is a parenthesis, and is 
iutended to show, by an appeal to two of the 
greatest pames in Jewish history—Abraham 
and David—that this doctrine of justification 
by faith, instead of by the works of the law, 
was not new. In the fifth chapter St. Paul 
exults in the blessings which come to us from 
the revelation of the divine righteousness in 
Christ. Read the chapter in the fierce light of 
all that bas been said in the earlier part of the 
epistle, and you will be incapable of missing 
its meanirg. We were in peril of the wrath of 
God; but, being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Chris ’’—that is, God is at peace with us. 
“By Christ we have also access into the grace 
wherein we stand.’? We who were exposed to 
the divine anger are now standing in the 
divine favor ; and, more than this, we who had 
reason to dread the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God, the indignation and wrath, 
the tribulation and anguish which have been 
tureatened against every soul of men that doeth 
evil—even we ‘‘triumph in the hope of the 
Slory of God.” Link after link is added to the 
golden chain, till the Apostle exclaims: “God 
establishes—makes certain—his love toward 
us, ia that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us : much more then. being now justi- 
fied by his blood, we shall be saved from the 
WRATH througd him.’”?” The wrath which still 
threateas the impenitent and unbelieving, St. 
Paul cannot forget; but through Christ we 
who believe shall be saved from it. ‘For if 
when we were enemies ”’—when the wrath of God 
was impending over us on account of our sin— 
‘* we were reconciled to God’’—received into his 
favor, into ‘‘the grace wherein we stand by 

the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
shall we be saved by his life’’~—saved io the awful 


hour when his wrath against sin will be re- 
vealed. 
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In this case a ‘‘ proof-text” receives a defi- 
nite and more intensely vivid meaning when we 
read it in its true place than when we read it 
in a classified list of quotations. There are 
other cases in which passages which could have 
no place in such a list may contribute materials 
of greet value in relation to the doctrine we are 
investigating. We may sometimes discover, 
for example, what the apostles mu-t have 
taught by observing the false impressions « hich 
théir teaching produced upon their converts, 
impressions which are corrected in the epistles. 
St. Paul in his preaching at Thessalonica must 
have given great prominence to that glorious 
revelation of Christ which is the supreme hope 
of the Church, or it would have been impossible 
for the Thessalonians to imagine that their Chris- 
tian brethren who had died had su:tained an 
irreparable Joss, and would not fully share the 
giory of those who will be ‘‘alive” at ‘the 
coming of the Lord.”’ 

The slanders of the enemies of the apostles 
are an indication of what the apostolic doctrine 
must have been. That it should have been pos- 
sible for the enemies of St. Paul to charge him 
with teaching that men may “ do evil that good 
may come,” and ‘‘sin that grace may abound,” 
throws an intense light on St. Paul’s teaching 
about justification. 

Further, we should never forget that in the 
apostolic epistles it is assumed that the persons 
to whom they are addressed are already ac- 
quainted with the elementary facts and truths 
of the Christian revelation. It is very rarely, 
therefore, that the apostles state in a categoric- 
al form that our Lord Jesus Christ was divine ; 
but that they believed in his divinity is shown 
jn the reverence and boundless love with which 
they speak of him, in their habitual recogni- 
tion of his authority over their moral life, their 
fervent gratitude for what he had done and 
suffered for themselves and all mankind. It is 
shown by the immense significance which they 
attach to his sufferings and death, and by their 
trust in his mercy for the forgiveness of sin, 
and inthe power of his life for strength to 
do the will of God. It is shown by the awe and 
the fear with which they anticipate the hour 
in which he will judge the world. They very 
rarely aftirm in so many words that Christ died 
for our sins or that itis necessary to be born 
again of the Holy Spirit in order to enter the 
Divine Kingdom and to inherit eternal glory; but 
these truths are implied in all that they say 
abont the great prerogatives and hopes of the 
Christian Church. One of the surest methods 
of ascertaining the contents of the apostolic 
faith is, therefore, to study closely the elements 
and characteristics of the apostolic life. 

How these principles will affect your method 
of reading an epistle, in order to discover the 
relation of the writer to any particulsr theo- 
logical doctrine on which you are trying to 
form a judgment, needs no elaborate illustra- 
tion. You will not look merely for passages in 
which the doctrine is definitely asserted. You 
will ask whether the writer’s supposed faith in 
the doctrine accounts for his way of conduct- 
ing an argument—for what he omits, that 
would naturally have occurred to himif he had 
held a hostile theory, as well as for what he 
bas written. Whether it is the natural and 
necessary complement of truths which he cx- 
plicitly affirms; whether it is implied in his 
thanksgivings and prayers; whether it explains 
any of the precepts which the epistle contains 
and the motives by which they are enforced; 
whether if the doctrine had not been a recog- 
nized part of the Christian faith some of there 
precepts would have been necessary, or wheth- 
er if the precepts had been necessary they 
would have been enforced by different motives ; 
whether the errors which are corrected in the 
epistles—errors of opinion or errors of spirit 
and practice—could have originated in a nat- 
ural misapprehension of the apostolic doctrine 
on the subject of your inquiry, and, if so, 
in what form the doctrine must have been 
taught to render the misapprehension possible, 

These same general principles of investiga- 
tion may be applied to the history and teaching 
of our Lord Jesus Christ contained in the 
Gospels. Suppose that he had been aman, and 
nothing more, would not the story of his life 
and those passages of it which sre most truly 
human have run differently, even though the 
story had been written by the most unintelli- 
gent and fanatical of bis disciples or by the 
most unintelligert and fanatical of their con- 
verts? Suppose that he had come not to die 
for the sins of men and to assert his own 
claims to supreme moral authority over the 
human race, but simply to teach nobler ethics 
and a nobler religious faith than the world bad 
learned before, would even his ethf€al teach- 
ing have assumed its present shape; would 
his religious teaching have been given in its 
present tone? The Sermon on the Mount—is 
there nothing in the manner of it which im- 
plies that he claimed to be more than a 
prophet? The story of his relation to Mary, 
his mother—is there nothing in it which sug- 
gests that he was infinitely more than her Son ? 
The facts which illustrate his relations to 
his human friends—do they not provoke many 
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inquiries which receive no satisfactory solu- 
tiou except from the theory which attrib- 
utes to him a superhuman dignity and glory? 
How was it that he took it for granted that it 
was their highest moral and religious duty to 
forsake all in order toserve him? How was it 
that he never consulted them? How was it 
that, though on more than ove occasion he 
prayed in their presence, he never prayed with 
them? How was it that he never consoled 
them in theirmoral weakness by assuring them 
that he too was conscious of the weakness 
which is common to humanity? Hew was it 
that he never confessed sin ? 

The results of this method of investigating 
the scriptural evidence in favor of any the- 
ologienl doctrine may not always be easily 
available for controversial purposes. They 
may sometimes be too subtle for use in your 
sermons; but, if I may judge from my own 
experience, they will give great strength and 
certainty to your own theological convictions 
and will contioually suggest lines of thought 
which will make your preaching fresh, vigor- 
ous, and instructive. 

I boped that I should have been able to 
finish this afternoon ali the suggestions I in- 
tended to offer you about ministerial reading; 
but | find that I have some things tosay which 
must be reserved for the next lecture, 





wf 

Science. 

Tue subject of fertilization by insect agency 
continues to excite great attention in Europe, 
judging by the numerous papers in their 
ecientific magazines. Itis interesting to note 
that the original question is almost entirely 
lost sight of. The great point at issue is not 


so mucb whether flowers are fertilized by in- 
sect agency; but whether there is cross-ferti!- 


ization byirsect agency. The whole subject bas” 


grown out of animpression that close breeding 
is an injury; and, therefore, the agency of 
insects in bringing pollen from a distance is 
one cf the wise provisional designs of creation. 
Mr. Darwin himself has shown in his recent 
work very clearly that the pollen brought from 
any ore flower on the same tree, or even from 
neighboring flowers grown under the same cir- 
cumstances, is not cross-fertilization at all; 
but practically self-fertilization. Yet some of 
our bighest names continue to contribute notes 
and essays on the subject, as if mere insect 
fertilization was the matter involved. One of 


our Jeading botanical authorities has recently 


announced that, though no bee nor moth is 
seen to visit the fringed gentian, he has discov- 
ered that there are often small thrips in the 
flowers, and that by their aid the pollen may 
be carried from the anther to the stigma, or 
even to the stigmas of neighboring flowers. A 
writer iu Nature also contributes a paper on 
gentians. He discovered a lepidopterous in- 
sect (Macroglossum steiletarum) visiting the 
flowers of Gentiana Bavariea and G. verna. 
He timed their visits, and found in a few min 
utes hundreds of flowers in the patch had 
been visited. Another writer, in our own in- 
teresting Botanical Bulletin, has seen a bee 
force its way into the corolla of the closed 
gentian (G. Andrewsii), and has no doubt there 
isa pretty ‘‘ cross-fertilization’”’ in this flower. 
Although “ cross-fertilization’’ is here spoken 
of, we see that none of these writers touch the 
real question at issue. 


....Some of the most valuable facts are often 
so modestly presented as to be overlooked or 
wholly forgotten. Something of this charac- 
ter appears in a recent number of the Botanical 
Bulletin, apparently from the pen of Dr. R. E, 
Kunzé, New York. As most students in plant- 
life know now, some flowers bear seeds with- 
out opening their petals, often without form- 
ing petals at all, the ovules being fertilized in 
the bud, as it were, which never opens till the 
seeds mature. These are technically known 
as cleistogeve flowers. It has been noted 
before that in these cases the quantity of 
pollen produced is smal!—very much less than 
is yielded by the same flowers when they take 
oo their normal petaloid conditions. Dr. 
Kunzé has been examining this cleistogene 
pollen microscopically, and he finds the grains 
actually less im Wwmber than the perfect 
seeds produced. Viola eucullata, our common 
early blue violet, which produces these cle- 
istogene flowers very abundantly all summer, 
bas about 60 perfect seeds.im each eapsule, 
while Dr. K. finds that the number of pollen 
grains in these flowers are rarely more than 12. 
It has generally beer understood that each 
pollen grain attended to the fertilization of 
each ovule. The observations of Dr. Kunzé 
shows that this is, at least, not im all cases 
true; and the facts he records open an inter- 
esting field to physiologists to discover bow 
the one grain is able to multiply its functions. 


....A new astronomical observatory is to be 
established at the University of Wiscontin, 
through the liberality of ex-Gov. C, C. Wash- 
burp, who proposes, during the coming year, 
to erect and furnish for the University a 


thoroughly equipped observatory, provided 
with a fifteen-inch equatorial, ‘equal or supe- 
rior to that of the Observatory of Harvard 
University, Cambridge,’ avd all other neces- 
sary iostiuments. A little more than a year 
ago the legislature passed a bill appropriating 
$3,000 annually for astronomical work and for 
instruction in astror omy, to be expended under 
the direction of the regents of the University > 
of Wisconsin, so soon as a complete and well- 
equipped observatory shall be given to the Uni- 
versity upon its own grounds, without cost to 
the state.”’? It is understood that Gov. Wash- 
burn procured the insertion of the above clause 
in the appropriation bill, and he now comes 
forward to meet its provisions. 





Personalities. 


AN interesting meeting of the surviving chil- 
dren of the late Solomon Stoddard, of North- 
ampton, Mass., was Jately held at the house of 
Mr. William H. Stoddard, of that place There 
were present, in addition, John Stoddard, of 
Savannah, Georgia; Arthur F. Stoddard, with 
his wife and daughter, from Scotland; Mrs- 
Sarah T. Smit», of Elgin, Illinois, widow of 
the late Rev. Albert Smith; Mrs. F. E. G. 
Stoddard. widow of the late Prof. Solomon 
Stoddard ; Mrs. Mary A. Stoddard, of Boston, 
widow of the late Charles Stoddard, with her 
son, Rev. Dr. C. A. Stoddard, of New York ; 
Mr. and Mrs, A. L. Williston, of Florence, 
Mass.; Mrs. M. L. Williston, of Jamestown, 
N Y.; F. H. Stoddard and wife, of Northamp- 
ton; children of tbe late Prof. Stoddard ; and 
Dr. H. B. Stoddard, of Northampton. This is 
the third meeting of the family which bas been 
held. The first took place at the family man- 
sion, in 1837, when the parents and all the chil- 
dren, eight in number, were present. The 
second meeting of the family took place in 
1850, when all the children and many of the 
grand-children gathered under ore roof and 
remained together several days. The present 
gathering was very pleasant. A visit was 
made tothe cemetery in the town, where lie 
interred five generations of the Stoddard fam- 
ily—among others the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, 
long pastor of the church in Northamptor, who 
died in 1729; and his son, Col. John Stoddard ; 
and also the grand-parents and parents of the 
children now assembled. 


...-A capital anecdote of the late Rev. Dr. 
Baron Stow, the Bostou Baptist minister, was 
told the other day by Rev. A. J. Gordon, of 
that-city. ‘‘Dr. Stow told me just before his 
death,” said Mr. Gordon, that ‘‘ when he went 
to Europe Rev. Dr. Kirk gave him a letter of 
introduction to Dr. Merle D’Aubigne, of 
Geneva, and that, on reading the letter, he was 
surprised to find that Dr. Kirk had introduced 
him as one who understood the theory of revivals 
better than any other pastor of his acquaint- 
ance. ‘I krew nothing of the theory of re- 
vivals,’ said Dr. Stow. ‘I only did my best 
in working for revivals, and I worked some- 
times in one way avd sometimes in another. 
But I had no theory about it.’”’ 


.... The House of Representatives has chosen 
quite an oddity for its chaplain, this year, in 
Dr. John Poisal, an old minister of the Southern 
Methodist Church. He started in life as a 
shoemaker and studied theology while work- 
ing on the bench, and bas been an editor and 
a pastor in New York. He is nearly blind, and 
is said to know the Bible and the Methodist 
Hymn-book almost by heart, his want of eye- 
sight beiug compensated by a wonderful mem- 
ory. Congressman J. Randolph Tucker, of Vir- 
ginia, was converted under his preaching. He 
has been in the ministry fifty years. ° 


...eF. W. M. Holiday, the Democratic can- 
didate for governor of Virginia, graduated at 
Yale in 1847, alovg with B. Gratz Brown; George 
G. Barnard ; Jobn C. Burch, editor of the Nash- 
ville Union ; Judge Charles F. Sanford, of the 
Superior Court. of New York; and Judge 
Edward J. Sanford, of the Superior Court of 
Connecticut. 


.... There is living, in the enjoyment of all 
her faculties, in Luton, Bedfordshire, En- 
gland, a woman named Sarah Ward, who has 
attained the great age of 105 years. She has 
two daughters living with her, aged 78 and 66 
years respectively ; and she has two living else- 
where who are still older. 


....Mr. Tilden is getting to enjoy a degree 
of health which must be aggravating to some 
other far-seeing Democratic politicians. To a 
recent correspondent he seemed in excellent 
health and spirits and was having a good 
time in Paris. 


....The Rey. Dr. Dale is a Liberal and has 
taken a yery active part in English polities. It 
is said that, if he wished, he could obtain an 
election to Parliament from Birmingham, as a 
colleague of John Bright, 


....M. Grévy, the new leader of the French 





Republicans, is the best chees-player in Paris. 
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Missions, 


TE Friends of England have been inter- 
esting themselves in the suppression of the 
opium trade, which has done so much to de- 
grade and destroy the Chinese. A deputation 
of Friends waited on the Chinese minister in 
London and held a long conversation with him 
on the subject. He has also given a written 
reply to the deputation, in which he gives an 
account of the negotiations of the past two 
years. The Chefuh Convention, concluded last 
year, was regarded as satisfactory to both 
parties ; but it is now rumored that the Shang- 
hai Chamber of Commerce intends to oppose 
its ratification. The minister says the recent 
depression in trade is due to the growing prac- 
tice of opium taking, which entails ‘‘ poverty 
and starvation.’’ Many families. could live 
comfortably on their incomes but for the habit 
of. opium smoking, which is adding daily to. the 
list of the suffering poor. He thinks that the 
land in India now devoted to raising poppy were 
better used for corn and other cereals. It 
would be a grest help to the missionary move- 
ment if the-importation of opium could be 
stopped, and the country which is responsible 
for the introduction of the plant in Ching, and is 
now responsible for its continued cultivation, 
ought to take steps to put an end to the wrong 
which is being done to the Chinese people. 





...One of the great results of the Missionary 
Convention in Shanghai was the impetus it 
gave tothe union feeling. Bringing together 
many missionaries of the same household of 
faith, but representing different church organ- 
izations, it gave an excellent opportunity for 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists to 
confer among themselves concerning the ad- 
vantages of co-operation and closer relations. 
The Presbsterians, forty in number, and rep- 
senting one English, one Scotch, and three 
American churches, met together and resolved : 

“1, That there should be but one Presby- 
terian Church in China. 

“2. That this church should not be con- 
nected ecclesiastically with any foreign church. 

‘*3. To begin the union of mission work and 

the native church as soon as practicable.”’ 
The idea of an independent Presbyterian 
Church in China is growing, and will, doubt- 
less, prevail before the lapse of many years. 
The Reformed Dutch and English Presbyterian 
churches in Amoy united some years ago and 
formed a strong independent church, showing 
that the plan isfeasible. The greatest obstacle 
to it just now is not the unwillingness of the 
missionaries, but of the churches at home, The 
Baptists in attendance at the Convention are 
understood to have met likewise, and ex- 
pressed sentiments in favor of co-operation. 


....The Church Missionary Society has re- 
solved to discontinue its mission at Constan- 
tinople, on account of unsatisfactory results, 
and because it is believed that the men and 
money can be employed to more advantage in 
India, or Africa, or China. The Mediterranean 
Mission was begun in 1815, and the first efforts 
were to ascertain the condition of the Oriental 
Christian churches, and bring them back “to 
the knowledge and love of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.’’? The results at first were encouraging ; 
but in 1821 war interrupted the schemes 
which were afterward abandoned, owing to 
the {ndifference of the churches whcse wel- 
fare was sought. The mission at Constanti- 
nople was opened in 1819 as a mission to 
Greek Christians. It was interrupted by war, 
and when resumed in 1858 it was resumed as 
a mission to the Turks. The first Moslem con- 
vert was baptized in 1862, Other converts 
were received, and the mission was in the full 
tide of success when the Porte interfered and 
closed it. Since then public preaching to 
Mohammedans has been practicable nowhere 
in the empire. The Turk considers it an of- 
fense both to his religion and his govern- 
ment, 


..-The mission in th e United States of Colom- 
bia of the Soutbern Presbyterian Church has 
been discontinued. It was begun eight years 
ago, and had stations at Baranquilla and Buca- 
ramanga. The Missionary says that, while the 
great majority of the people ‘‘are utterly dis- 
gusted with the corruptions of the Roman 
Church, they are, nevertheless, not yet pre- 
pared to receive the Gospel.’ The mission 
would have been continued longer but for the 
fact that it required re-enforcements to keep it 
alive, and these the committee felt they could 
not furnish without doing injustice to other 
missions. One of the missionaries is at Bogota 
preaching. The other two are to return to the 
United States. . 


-..-Bishop Penick (Protestant Episcopal), of 
Cape Palmas, Africa, who was consecrated 
several months ago, has sailed for his field of 
labor. The declination of the bishopric of 
China by Dr. Schereschewsky will necessitate 
another election. The Doctor was chosen three 
years ago, and was understood finally ta accept, 
after much urging, 





She Funiay-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER lith. 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA.—ActTs xxvI, 
6—20. 





Notres.—‘* Hope of the Promise.’’—Hope that 
the promise of a Messiah would be fulfilled. 
** Instantly serving.” —Earnestly wor- 
shiping. “Twelve tribes."—These were 
now much broken up; but there had been 
twelve tribes and the phrase was used to in- 
clude the whole race of Israel. It was 
especially appropriate before Agrippa, who 
was not of the tribe of Judah, but perhaps 
even an Idumean by race, though belonging to 
a family which professed Judaism. 
“« Agrippa.”’—Herod Agrippa II, son of the 
Agrippa mentioned in chapter xii and brother 
of the Drusilla of the last lesson. His king- 
dom had been much enlarged by Claudius 
and Nero, with whom he was a favorite, and 
his sister Bernice, now with him, afterward 
became mistress of Vespasian and of his son 
Titus. “That God should raise.”’—If God 
raises. “© Of Nazareth.’—The Nazarene, 
the title of contempt among the Jews, is here 
adopted and confessed by Paul. “ Saints.” 
—A word often used by Paulin his Epistles, 
having more the idea of one set apart and less 
that of one holy than our use of the word 
bears. ‘* Voice.’°—Perhaps vote in the Sanhe- 
drim, though this is not certain. *€ Com- 
pelled them to blaspheme.””—The word rather 
means required, or tried to compel them. 
“* We were all fallen tothe earth.’’—Luke 
speaks of only Paul having fallen, while those 
that journeyed with him stood speechless. 
The difference is slight, and in the latter case, 
where it says that they all stood, it rather 
means that they all stopped. € Pricks.°— 
The goads used to drive oxen, consisting of a 
stout rod, six or eight feet long, with a sharp 
iron point. ‘*A minister and a witness,» — 
This seems to have really been a part of the 
words of Ananias to him at Damascus; but 
Paul here abridges the story, putting together 
the direct revelation and the revelation he re- 
ceived through Ananias at Damascus. 

The Christian religion rests upon testimony. 
Its moral teachings commend themselves to 
conscience, and would even remain as a gift 
to the world were the testimony destroyed. 
But the testimony is needed to sustain them 
and to substantiate the doctrival teachings of 
God’s incarnation in Christ and of his miracles 
whereby he accredited his mission. One of 
the chief of these witnesses is Paul, and his 
word, borne out by his life and death, is to be 
believed. We thank God for the witnesses, 
But the best witnesses are the living ones, who 
show what is the effect of Christ’s Gospel 
upon those who accept it, We are or should 
be witnesses. 

Misplaced zeal, like Paul’s, is not to be so 
harshly judged as indifference and moral dead- 
ness. It is out of the honest and ea:nest 
opposers that the best champions of the truth 
may be made, if their eyes are opened. Let us 
pray for opposers, and not immediately imag- 
ine that they are utterly given over to the 
wrath of God. 

The ‘‘ Promise’’ of God is still the blessed 
hope of the Church. The Promise is fulfilled 
to us in the coming of Christ. But, fulfilled, 
we still put all our hope and faith init. God 
has sent the Messiah, and has raised him from 
the dead. We, too, shall rise. We shall live 
after death. Sadduceeism is not true. The 
dead do not die forever. For us there is the 
hope of eternal life. Thank God for this 
hope. 

A man may make terrible mistakes while 
honestly believing he does right. His error is 
in not seeking the light sufficiently. This 
shows that a man when very much in earnest 
should be very humble and should be very tol- 


erant. We do noterr very much in tolerance 
to those who differ from us, so long as they 
are trying to serve God. 

The object of the Christian religion and of 
Christian preaching is to turn men from Satan 
unto God, that they may have the forgiveness 
of sins and inheritance with the saints. Let 
that be our object. Weare praying for it and 
working for it, 



































ARCHBISHOHP PURCELL, of Cincinvati, has 
issued a pastoral letter, calling the attention of 
his people to the religious condition of the 
Freedmen. He says: 


‘As all know, the colored people are not 
favorably received in the midst of the congre- 
gations of the whites. The condition of their 
children is yet worse. Colored children are 
nowhere admitted into the schools of the 
whites, so that almost necessarily they are sent 
to some sectarian school, at the risk 
of losing their faith, since Protestants 
are ever on the watch for them. Schools 
should be provided to which the children 
of Catholic colored parents may be sent; 
but from which, at the same time, children of 
Protestants should not be excluded , that thus 
their salvation may be secured. These schools 


should also serve as churches on Sundays for 


the adult Catholics, that they, too, may com- 
ply with their religious duties until a cha 
or church can be erected for their use,” 





Pebbles. 


PEOPLE learn wisdom by experience. A 
man never wakes up his second baby to see it 
laugh. 





.... ‘Our banks must be made stronger,” says 
the Chicago Times. That isn’t enough. You 
must bar the doors, so the banks’ officials can’t 
get in. 


...°! Teacher: ‘“‘ Define the word excayate.”’ 
Scholar: *‘It means to hollow out.’”? Teach- 
er: ** Construct a sentence in which the word is 
properly used.” Scholar: ‘‘The baby excavates 
when it gets hurt.’’ 


....Now that everybody has been South and 
has found out all about it, will somebody from 
the South please come North and find out 
what a nice lot we are. There may even be 
something about us. 


-ee.‘* Anna, dear, if I should attempt to spell 
Cupid, why could I not get beyond the first 
syllable??? Auna gave it up. Whereupon 
William said: ‘‘ Because when I come to c u, 
of course I cannot go further.” 


...-A rule at Wellesley forbids the presenta- 
tion of gentlemen to ladies byintroduction. So 
the dear creatures have to say: ‘‘ Brother Jack, 
I would like to introduce you to my friend, 
Miss Jolly, but the laws forbid.” 


....A woman quarreling with her husband 
told him she believed. if she was to die, he 
would marry the devil’s eldest daughter. 
“ The law does not allow a mau to marry two 
sisters,’’ replied the tender husband. 


...‘f Allow me to be your beau,” said a gen- 
tleman, placing his umbrella over a lady in a 
shower. ‘*Thank you. I’ve plenty of fair- 
weather beaux; soI suppose I must call you 
my rain beau,”’ she replied, archly. 


....A beauty who went to be photographed 
at a seaside resort, after taking her seat in the 
chair of torture, was thus addressed by the in- 
sinuating operator: ‘‘ Now, miss, you look at 
me as if | was your young man and you’d met 
me unexpected.’ 


....M. Offenbach had lately dismissed a va- 
let, and, on being asked for a character of him, 
replied in laudatory terms. ‘ Why, then, did 
you dismiss him?’? was asked. ‘* Well, you 
see,’’ said the master, “‘ he always used to beat 
my clothes outside my door, and I never could 
get him to do it in time.’’ 


coe A lover of good coffee entered a grocery 
recently, and, holding up a handful of ground 
coffee from a big can, he inquired: ‘‘ Are there 
any beans inthis coffee?’ ‘‘ No, sir,’’ prompt- 
ly replied the grocer. ‘‘ How do you know?” 
asked the man. ‘ Because I was out of beans, 
and had to put peas in!’’ was the answer, 


.... Two men were riding in the cars the oth- 
er morning, when one asked the other if he had 
a pleasant place of residence. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the 
reply. ‘*We have seven nice large rooms over 
astore.”’? ‘Over a store! I shouldn’t think 
that would be a quiet place,” ‘Oh! it is quiet 
enough. The folks don’t advertise.” 


bs. A squad of recruits were drawn up in 
line one day at Debreczin, in Hungary, when 
the corporal suddenly exclaimed: ‘ Here, you 
Kovacs, what's that medal you’ve got dangling 
there on your breast?”’ Kovacs blushed, cast 
down his eyes, and replied, in a small voice: 
** Please, sir, it’s the medal our cow won at the 
last cattle-show.’’ 


....Closefist and his son lived together, 
They were both exceedingly economical in 
their habits. One day the old man fell danger- 
ously ill, and asked his son to run for a physi- 
cian. Closefist Junior, with along face: ‘ But, 
Father, you know how these doctors charge.” 
‘*Never mind,my son, It will be cheaper, 
Funerals are awfully expensive just now.”’ 


...-Dr, Louis, of New Orleans, who is some- 
thing of a wag, called ona colored minister, 
and propounded a few puzzling questions, 
“ Why is it,’’ said he, ‘that you are not able to 
do the miracles that the Apostles did? They 
were protected against all poisons and all kinds 
of perils. How is it you are not protected now 
in the same way?” The colored preacher re- 
sponded promptly: ‘‘Don’t know about that, 
Doctor. I spect I is. I’ve taken a mighty sight 
of strong medicine from you, Doctor, andI is 
alive yet.’’ 


...-A Chicago man’s young wife entertained 
him with selections from Wagner, after which 
he expressed himself as resigned to go to bed, 
where he slept very soundly. Toward mid- 
night cats assembled in the back-yard and 
yowled frightfully. The sleeper did not get up 
aud throw boot-jacks at them, but turned on 
one elbow and whispered in his dreams; ‘‘ Sing 
it once more, Elvira. Sing it once more.’’ She 
sings it no more, nor anything else; but thinks 
of beating her piano into kindling-woad and 
turning her music-book into curl-papers, 








Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
ANDERSON, T. D., Jr., New York City, 
called to First ch., Portland, Me. 
BLACK, G. W., ord. at Providence, Texas. 
BOWER, H. L., accepts call to Leslie, Mich, 
—— C. W., Stanton, called to Pontiac, 
ch. 


CARPENTER, I. C., removes from Sterling to 
Wollaston Hights, Mass. 

COLE, GeorcE A., accepts call to First ch., 
Marshfield, Mass. 

GOODALL, J. L., removes from Richfield to 
Fairfax, Vt. 

HARRIS, E. H., First ch., Germantown, Penn, 

HUTTON, J. B., removes from Atlanta to Mt. 
Pulaski, Ill. 

LOCKHART, R. W., died at Columbus Grove, 
O., aged 80. 

LOYD, H. S8., Waverly, N. Y., resigns, to be- 
come secretary of the N. Y. Baptist Educa- 
tion Society. : 

McCULLOUGH, G. W., supplies East Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

PALMER, T. R., D. D., Columbus, Ind., called 
to Zanesville, Ohio. 

PIDGE, Joun B. G., removes from Lawrence, 
Mass., to Philadelphia, Penn. 

ROBINSON, H. C., ord. at Alexandria, Va. 

SWAIM, JosepuH I., ord. at Old Cambridge, 
Mass. He goes to Claremont, N. H. 

RUMEY, E., died at Leslie, Mich. 

RYAN, W. M., ord. at Verona, Penn. 

WYANT, J. W., called to Bellefontaine, Ohio, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BLAKE, 8. L., Concord, N. H., dismissed. 

BUSSER, S. E., South Boston, Mass., called to 
Lowell, Mich. 

DRAKE, A. J., accepts a call to Dodge 
Center, Minn. 

FISK, P. B., began work at Lake City, Minn., 
Oct. 7th, having been delayed in Spring- 
tield, Vt., a month, on account of the ill- 
ness of a child. 

FULLERTON, J. E., Southbridge, Mass., inst. 
at Laconia, N. H. 

GRAVES, A., accepts call to Medford, Minn, 

JOHNSON, GEORGE, accepts a call to Lake 
Park, Minn. 

> F., accepts a call to Canuon Falls, 

nD. 


MILN, GeoxrGeE C., settled over East Congre- 
gational cb., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PERKINS, H. K. W., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
goes for the winter to Hallowell, Me., on 
account of poor health. 

SHOREY, A. H., late of Golden Rule, accepts 
call to Cottage-st. ch., Boston, Mass. 

SMITH, Moses, Jackson, Mich., declines call 
to Bridgeport, Conn. 

STEELE, E. 8., called to Joy Prairie, Il. 

STONE, H. M., Worthington, accepts call to 


Saundersville,{Mass. 

THURSTON, C. A. G., ord. at North Rayn- 
ham, Mass. 

TOMLINSON, JoseprH, supplies East Haven, 
Conn. 


WALTERS, ‘I. W., Oberlin Sem., supplies 
Birmingham, O. ; 

WATSON, C. C,, closes his pastorate at Hins- 
dale, N. H. 

WEBSTER, G, J., accepts call to Wautoma, 
Wis, 


WEBBER, E. E., called to Rosendale, Wis. 
LUTHERAN, 

DOLBEER, WmM., takes charge of the ch. at 
Leipsic, O. 

GRAVES, URiEL, Baltimore, Md., deposed 
from ministry. 

HAY, Cuar.es E., Gettysburg, accepts call to 
Allentown, Penn. 

—— J. W., accepts call to Dixon, 

ll. 

LAKE, J. W., Littlestown, Penn., resigns. 

LAUBENSTEIN, Wo. H., accepts eall to Tama- 
qua, Penn, 

RIZER, P., accepts call to Oswego, N. Y. 

WESNER, J. E., accepts call to Corydon, Ind. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BAKER, GEORGE STUART, Batavia, N. Y., re- 
signs, to become superintendent of St, 
Luke’s Hospita!, New York City. 

BENNETT, Joun, resigns missions at Savan- 
nah and Maryville, and accepts those at 
Cameron and Plattsburg, Mo. 

JOHNSON, ALFRED, becomes assistant minis- 
ter of St. Anne’s, Lowell, Mass. 

KNAPP, Cuar_es 8., accepts call to Ausable 
Forks, N. Y. 

MAYER, HENry C., accepts call to Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

STEVENS, C. EL.is, accepts eall to Church 
of the Ascension, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


ACTERIAN, H. H., Free Baptist, ord. at West 
Falmouth, Me. 

HUNTER, Wituim, D.D., formerly editor 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, died recently 
at Cleveland, O. He was presiding elder 
in East Ohio Conference and was 66 years 
of age. 

LYDECKER, GeorGeE D., Clarksville, called 
4 gerry (Dutch) ch., Bloomingburgh, 


MERRIMAN, Wo. H., ord. as Free Baptist, 
Depauville, N. Y. 

RITCHIE, W. N., accepts call to West Forty- 
fourth-st. United Presbyterian ch., New 
York City. 

SMITH, ALEXANDER, called to United Presby- 
terian ch., Paterson, N. J. 

THOMAS, H. W., D.D.,has been appointed ta 
Centenary M. E. ch., Chicago, 11. 

WEED. Simzon, Free Baptist, ord, at Athens, 


. a 
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School and College, 


Last year at Johns Hopkins University 20 
graduate students used the fellowships and 
34 more attended the institution, 12 non-grad- 
ates passed the matriculate examination, and 
43 candidates presented themselves this year. 
During vacation books and apparatus have 
been purchased, and the library contains 
5,500 volum®s belonging to the University and 
1,200 deposited with it. In science the Uni- 
versity has three laboratories—in chemistry, 
physics, and biology—all complete and in good 
order. Next year a mathematical journal will 
be issued. A medical department awaits the 
completion of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, now 
under way. 





....In Virginia the amount furnished from 
the Peabody Fund for the past year was $18,- 
250; during the past ten years, $201,250. The 
amount granted to North Carolina for the paSt 
year was $4,900; for the past ten years, $81,600. 
South Carolina, last year, $4,300; during the 
past ten years, $27,650. Georgia, last year, 
34,000; in all, $71,062. Florida, last year, $6,- 
500; ten years, $48,450. Alabama has received 
in ten years $55,450; Mississippi, £58,578 ; 
Louisiana, $55,578; Texas, 18,600; Arkansas, 
$60,600; Tennessee, $191,650; West Virginia, 
$107,710. 


....The Brooklyn Tabernacle Free Luy Col- 
lege opened Tuesday, Oct. 16th, with an ad- 
dress by Rev. Dr. Duryea, in the Lay College 
buildings, three doors from the Tabernacle. 
It bas graduated eleven hundred students, who 
have become city missionaries, lay exhorters, 
and Christian workers, and many of them have 
entered the regularly-ordained ministry. Io 
addition to the instruction by the regular pro- 
fessors, many clergymen and laymen deliver 
lectures. 

...» Whole number of students connected 
with the various departments of Dartmouth 
College is 420, as follows: academic depart- 
ment, 248; scientific department, 68 ; medical 
department, 94; Thayer School, 4; agricul- 
tural department, 7. Twenty-two states and 
territories are represented, also New Bruns- 
wick and the Province of Quebec. New 
Hampshire has the largest delegation, num- 
bering 149. 


...-At Yale hereafter the organist, Dr. G. 
J. Stoeckel, will give at prayers and on Sun- 
day carefully-prepared selections of standard 
music. Each piece will be performed two suc- 
cessive mornings, in order that they may be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with it. A week 
will be devoted to each author and light and 
heavy music will alternate. 


....California University has 314 students; 
forty-nine of them women. The total receipts of 
funds for the past two years were $450,821 65; 
the disbursements, including investments in 
bonds and seminary land fund and deposits in 
banks, $456,197 38. There are 14,000 volumes 
in the library. 


....Of the junior class in the School of 
Theology of Bostoa University, sixteen in num- 
ber, all but one are college graduates. Before 
the latter school Professor Bowne has com- 
menced a special course of lectures on the 
“Philosophical Foundations of Christian 
Theism.”’ 

....At Kenyon College, Gambier, O., is the 
letter of President Wheelock, of Dartmouth 
College, to Daniel Webster, retaining him in 
the celebrated Dartmouth College case. The 
letter is dated Aug. 5th, 1815, and it enclosed 
$20 as a retaining fee. 


.... William M. Evarts, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, and ex-President Woolsey have sons 
in the freshman class at Yale. One member 
of the class is a colored man, said to be the 
third in Yale’s history, though we do not 
ucderstand how the number can beso small. 


----The report of the president of Michigan 
University says: ‘* The proportion of women to 
men scarcely changes from year to year. The 
women form a little less than nine per cent. of 
the whole number of students.” 


..-. The trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund, at their late meeting in this city, re- 
elected the old officers for the eusuing year. 
President Hayes was chosen trustee,in place 
of the late Matthew Maury. 


--.-The new class at the Harvard Medical 
School numbers but sixty—a falling off of 
nearly half from previous years, on account of 
the rigid entrance examinations adopted this 
year for the first time. 


--..A visiting committee from the legisla- 
ture has made a report on the University of 
Winoconsin, in which is mentioned ‘‘an unmis 
takable appearance of ill-health among the 
young women.’’ : 


....Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has assumed the 
duties of the Buck Professorship of Christian 
Theology in Bangor Seminary and will lecture 
on church polity and pastoral theology. 











Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE LEOPOLD SHAKESPEARE. , 


CassELL, PETTER & GaALPIN, of this 
city, have just published an edition of 
Shakespeare which combines more merits 
than any one-volume edition with which 
we are acquainted. Itis called the “‘ Leo- 
pold Shakespeare ” because it is dedicated, 
by permission, to Prince Leopold. The 
volume is a square octavo of handsome 
proportions, and contains 1182 pages in all, 
printed in double columns, from large, 
clear type neatly impressed upon the paper. 
There are handsome head and tail-pieces, 
and the numerous illustrations are printed 
in the text, so that the reader does not have 
to fumble over a sheet of tissue paper be- 
fore he can find the picture illustrating the 
passage he is reading. So much for the 
mechanical part of the volume, which in a 
new edition of Shakespeare is first to be 
looked at. The editing is not less com- 
mendable, F. J. Furnivall, president of the 
‘‘New Shakspere Society,” furnishing 
an elaborate introduction. ‘‘Shakspere” 
is, of course, the orthography adopted in 
the book, Mr. Furnivall’s society having 
adopted it. This introduction is over a 
hundred pages long, written in readable 
style, and really contains everything that is 
known of the person of Shakespeare and 
the composition of his plays. The analysis 
of facts bearing on the dates of the several 
plays is fuller than exists elsewhere, and 
Mr. Furnivall brings his essay down to the 
very latest date. The arrangement of the 
dramas and poems in the volume is chrono- 
logical, according to Pref. Delius, of 
Bonn, the German scholar—‘‘ Titus An- 
dronicus”’ coming first and ‘‘ King Henry 
VIII” Jast. The two doubtful plays, 
‘*The Two Noble Kinsmen” and ‘‘ Edward 
III,” are appended. The frontispiece is 
the Droeshout picture. Wecommend the 
edition heartily, as good enough for the 
scholar’s library, handsome enough for the 
parlor table, and cheap enough for any- 
body to own. We do not consider its least 
merit that it will lie open at any page. 








THE late G. P. Putnam’s contribution to 
literature was a book entitled The World's 
Progress, which first appeared in 1851, arranged 
alphabetically by subjects and containing sev- 
eral useful tables. It proved a very convenient 
work of reference, aud was reissued in 1867, 
with a supplement continuing it to that date. 
Ten years more having elapsed, it is again put 
forth, revised and brought down to date by 
Mr. F. B. Perkins, of the Boston Public Libra- 
ry, an accurate and industrious statistician. 
The book coutains a great amount of useful 
information ; but, since its two enlargements 
are inthe form of additions, the original plates 
being unchanged, the reader is often obliged 
to fumble the pages three times in order to 
obtain the information sought. Some of the 
subjects are not vrought down to date in either 
appendix. Thus, to take a single example, aa 
account of American periodical literature pre- 
pared in 1851 is, manifestly, imperfect: now; 
for but a single one of our prominent monthlies 
was established prior to that date, which 
monthly is not mentioned here. Nor are the 
paragrapbs about newspapers, theugh each 
supplement has one, at all adequate. To take 
another example, that of the ritualistic move- 
ment, we find it necessary to turn to three 
heads, the combined information of which is 
decidedly unsatisfactory. The definition of 
‘*Tractarianism’”’ is: ‘Certain opinions on 
church matters propounded in ‘Tracts for the 
Times,’ of which ninety numbers were pub- 
lished in England, 1833—41.” But we will not 
speak of other like defects; for it is easy to 
find vulnerable points in a work of the sort. 
The book has too much of a scrap-book ar- 
rangement, and it is a pity, with all its excel- 
lent qualities, that, if it was worth revising at 
all, it could not have been wholly recast, both 
in its literary matter and its stereotype plates. 


..»- William Blackwood & Sons publish in. 


Edinburgh and Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong reissue in this city a volume on Zheism, 
consisting of the “ Baird Lectures’ for 1876— 
a course founded by James Baird, of Auchmed- 
den, in the universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and St. Andrews—delivered by Rev. Dr. Robert 
Flint, divinity professor at Edinburgh. The 
volume is one that deserves wide circulation in 
this country, for the lectures, while standing 
firmly on Bible ground, are profound in wis- 
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dom, able in argument, and agreeable in style. 
Dr. Flint is perfectly familiar with all the po- 
sitions of the defenders and opponents of a 
belief in a divine being, and the amount of in- 
formation contained in the ten lectures and the 
thirty-eight notes of the appendix is really sur- 
prising. Theological professors, we think, will 
do well in recommending the book to their stu- 
dents as collateral reading ; while laymen will 
find it neither dry nor unprofitable. 


.---The last addition tothe great body of 
literature which has grown around the Psalms 
of David is The Pilgrim’s Psalms, by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox, editor of the London Zxrpositor, 
which has been furnished with an introduction 
by Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, of this city, and is 
published by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
With aclose-running exposition of the text, 
Mr. Cox applies to the needs of every-day life 
the benefits derived from the several Psalms; 
fifteen in number. As Dr. Vincent says, in his 
exellent introduction: ‘‘ Mr. Cox is a student 
of society no less than of books, and of the 
Bible as the book which best interprets and 
meets social conditions, Along the lines of 
these old Hebrew songs runs the play of his 
chastened imagination, while he interprets 
their meaning with sound echolarsbip and earn- 
est devotion, and treats their practical ques- 
tions with breadth, candor, and directuness.”’ 


...- Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty (Rob- 
erts Brothers) is a volume of sermons by John 
James Tayler, an English Unitarian minister, 
James Martineau’s predecessor as principal of 
Manchester New College, Londou. A pre- 
vious series was republished in this country 
many years ago. This volume is edited by 
the author’s daughter, H. E. Osler, who has 
been assisted by Mr. Martineau in its prepara 
tion. The various sermons are well written, 
and are pervaded with somethivg of the 
spirituality, akin to mysticism, so marked a 
characteristic of Martineau himself. A_ bio- 
graphical sketch should have been prefixed, 
for Americans are excusably ignorant of Mr. 
Tayler’s life. We are merely told, in a foot- 
note on the last page, that he died on the 28th 
of May, 1869, in his seventy-second year. 


...Porter & Coates publish, in brilliant covers, 
a small qnarto volume for children evtitled 
Happy Days. It contains a miscellaneous but 
very readable aud well-chosen collection of 
juvenile stories, poems, and sketches, accom- 
panied by many wood-cuts. Some of the writ- 
ers are Louisa M. Alcott, the Rev. William M. 
Thayer, C. A. Stephens, Sarah O. Jewett, Ed- 
gar Fawcett, Alice and Phoebe Cary, George 
Cooper, Richard H. Stoddard, Marian Doug- 
las, and Mary N. Prescott. The book, though 
it has no break in the pagivg and no dates, is 
evidently a magazine Bound up ; and, aftersome 
conjecture, we have concluded that it is a year’s 
issue of Merry’s Museum, of fragrant memory, 
which in its declining days was edited in Bos- 
ton by Louisa M. Alcott. 


....Dr. J. C. Shairp, the vew professor of 
pcetry at Oxford and the author of a vigorous 
Scotch book of Christian defense, has written 
a series of essays On Poetic Interpretation of 
Nature, of which the following sentence is the 
key-note: ‘‘It seemed to me that some good 
might be done if I could suceeed in bringing 
before our hearers the truth that, while the 
several physical sciences explain each some 
portion of Nature’s mysteries, or Nature con- 
sidered under one special aspect, yet that, after 
all the physical sciences have said their say 
and given their explanations, there remains 
more behind—another aspect of Nature—a 
further truth regarding it, with which, real and 
interesting though it is, science does not inter- 
meddle.”’ 


....An excellent little manual of popular 
legal knowledge comes to us from Cleveland, 
Ohio, in Law for the Masses, for Every-Day Use, 
by Truman Hastings. It is really an elgment- 
ary text-book of jurisprudence and may be 
used either at home or in institutions of learn- 
ing. It is surprising to see what a body of 
well-arranged information is here compressed 
within small space—on the origin and nature 
of civil government ; the duties of citizenship; 
the right of property, real and personal; con- 
tracts ; notes; wills; partnerships; family re- 
lations ; mortgages ; torts ; .vidence ; and con- 
stitutional law. The volume is published by 
W. F. Schneider, of Cleveland, Ohio, is neatly 
bound in law sheep, and costs a dollar and a 
quarter. 


.... Thirty-four Years (Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger), by John Marchmont, is a good 
story, and presents an attractive and, we doubt 
not, accurate picture of life in South Carolina. 
We are glad to get every new local novel, and 
this is devoted toa field hitherto little culti- 
vated in fiction. The author knows all about 
the region in whose scenes his plotis laid and 
he describes them in clear style. The Negroes 
of the story are particularly lifelike. Mr. 
Marchmont—whose name we take to be as- 
sumed—writes from the Southern standpoint ; 
but on that account we like his book all the 


better, for its local flavor is thus assured, and 
certainly no exception can be taken to his fair- 
ness. The literary style is at times rather too 
ornate. 


....A Biography of Alfred de Musset is trans- 
lated by Harriet W. Preston from the memoir 
by Paul de Musset, the subject’s brother. Miss 
Preston has not attempted to tame or correct 
the enthusiasm of the original, which is in 
many respects ‘‘a model of what a biography 
ought not to be.”’ The real truths concerning 
the weaknesses and wickednesses of the poet’s 
life must be soughtelsewhere. The passionate 
biography, however, is well worth the excellent 


_English version in which it now appears. It is, 


we believe, the first American book about the 
poet, and perhaps will pave the* way for a 
translation of some of his poems. It is beauti- 
fully printed. 


...-The most interesting and important arti- 
ticle in the October Art Journal (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is on Boston’s new architecture—Trinity 
Church, the new Old South Church, the new 
Brattle-Square Church, the Art Museum, the 
Hotel Brunswick, etc.—by Miss Susan N. Car- 
ter. It is very beautfully illustrated and does 
partial justice to its theme, on which there is 
still room, however, for much writing. Other 
articles im the number, which is an attractive 
one, are on R.S. Gifford, modern dining-rooms, 
the decoration of pottery aud porcelain (in Mr. 
Elliott’s series), and ancient Irish art. The 
steel engravings are fine. 


.... Tbe publication of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth parts of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s History 
of the City of New York completes the first vol- 
ume and brings the historydown to the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. The work is an 
excellent one, being written in a readable 
style, witb due attention to the various threads 
of stury which must be woven together ina 
history. * The mechanical execution is good, 
and the artists smpleyed in illustrating the 
work are Messrs. Alfred Fredericks, Sol 
Eytinge, Jr.,C.S. Reinhart, George E. White, J. 
D. Woodward, Thomas Beach, Abram Hosier, 
and Samuel Wallin. 


....The Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Seiss, pastor of 
the Evavgelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Commuuion, Philadelphia, has long been deep- 
ly interested in the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, 
and has procured and diligently studied every 
scrap of history or conjeeture concerning it. 
Three lectures on the subject are now, with 
preface and appendix, put into a volume enti- 
tled 4 Miracle in Stone (Porter & Coates). The 
volume is interesting reading and fulfills the 
author's design of producing ‘‘ a just résumé of 
the matter, of moderate length and price, and 
in plain and easy form.’’ 


eae A nice little library of Bible history, told 
in a fashion admirably suited to children’s 
tastes, is given by Robert Carter & Brothers in 
The Peep of Day Library, eight trim volumes by 
the author of the wonderfully-successful vol- 
ume which gives the series its title. The sev- 
eral books are these: “Line upon Line’’; 
‘Precept upon Precept’; ‘‘ The Kings of Is- 
rael’’; ‘“‘The Kings of Judah”; ‘‘ The Captiv- 
ity of Judah”’’; ‘The Peep of Day’’; “‘ Sequel 
to The Peep of Day”; ‘The Story of the 
Apostles.” All are well printed and illus- 
trated. 


....We have not lately seen a more beauti- 
ful or suggestive volume for the lover of art 
and of architecture than Felix Narioux’s 
Journey of an Architect in the Northwest of Europe 
(James R. Osgood & Co.). Holland, Denmark, 
and Nortbern Germany are full of quaint or 
interesting subjects, a great many of which are 
here admirably described by pen and pencil. 
There are a great many illustrations, and, in 
consideration of their number and the beauty 
of the book, the price (three dollars) seems re- 
markably low. 


....-An important work is completed by the 
publication of the third volume of Henri Van 
Laun’s History of French Literature (@. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). Its period is from the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV to that of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and its four books are ‘“‘ The 
Forerunners of the Revolution’’; ‘‘The Rev- 
olution” ; ‘*‘ The Empire and the Restoration” ; 
and ‘* The Reign of Louis Poilippe.’’ No sim- 
ilar work in English covers the ground. 


....Nothing is mere enjoyable and popular 
than autobiography, so we are sure that James 
R. Osgood & Co.’s new series of well-chosen 
books of that sort will be warmly welcomed, 
especially as Mr. W. D. Howells edits it. The 
firstissues are devoted to Frederica Wilhelmina, 
Margravine of Baireuth, and Frederic the 
Great’s sister (2 vols.) and Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury and Thomas F£llrood, seventeenth 
century worthies (1 vol.). 


....An agreeable book for popular reading, 
concerning one of the most interesting of 
European countries, is Switzerland and the Swiss 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), by the author of ‘The 
Knights of the Frozen Sea.” It contains some- 





thing on a great many subdivisions of the gen- 
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eral subject—history, antiquities, scenery, £0- 
cial life, and picturesque characteristics—the 
whole being in readable form and accom- 
panied by many woodcuts. 


..-A Chorus Choir Instruction Book, by A. N. 
Johnson, is published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Mr. Jobnson has had long experience in the 
management of choruses,and, being dissatisfied 
with their average execution, he has prepared 
this book as a help in the betterment of their 
singing. The musical drill, the practical sug- 
gestions, and the selected pieces unite to form 
a useful volume. 


Mrs. C. v * Gente is scanteiaae soleus 
story, in which all the leading characters have 
woes and private sorrows, and in which a 
wicked brother marries the girl the good 
brother loves, being only saved from bigamy 
by the timely drowning of his wife, who is the 
daughter of a man whom the first wife’s 
father killed. 


.- The last quarterly bound volume of Lit- 
tell’s Living Age (Littell & Gay) is the 134th 
from the beginning, and it contains well-se- 
lected miscellany similar to that found in each 
of its long linge of predecessors. With this 
publication alone one can keep very well 
posted in the whole field of English periodical 
literature ; for it is edited with impartiality and 
good taste. 


..-.Mr. Howells’s comedy of A Counterfeit 
Presentment is published by Osgood in Little 
Classic style. It is inferior to ‘“* Out of the 
Question,’’ but is a natural and clever elabora- 
tion of a curious plot—a young girl who has 
loved a rascal transferring her affections to 
a@ man who is his physical counterpart but 
intellectual and spiritual opposite, whom at 
first she hates. 


--.-A very charming collection of vers-de- 
société is H. Cholmondeley Pennell’s Jegasus 
Resaddled (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), with illus- 
tratious by Du Maurier. We like Mr. Pennell 
quite as well as Dobson, Locker, or Calverley ; 
and as for the pictures, it is enough to say that 
Du Maurier draws so well that he would be 
the making of Punch should all its other artists 
withdraw. 


..We are glad to receive from James R. 
Osgood & Co. new editions of Mr. John James 
Piatt’s two volumes of poetry, Western Win- 
dows and The Lost Farm, ete., the latter of 
which was originally published under the title 
of ‘‘Landmarks.’”’ Mr. Piatt isa poct whom 
we have repeatedly commended and who de- 
serves his rising reputation. 


...-Ina pamphlet entitled What Marriages 
are Lawful (T. Whittaker) the Rev. W. F. 
Brand argues that the old-fashioned ‘‘table of 
degrees’’ ought to be observed by communi- 
cants of the Episcopal Church. This, it willbe 
remembered, includes the ‘“‘deceased wife's 
sister,’? who has made so much bother in 
England. 


-- If anybody wishes to learn how Mr. Na- 
thaniel Ramsay Waters went from Protestant- 
ism to Catholicism, and from Catholicism to in- 
fidelity, he can do so in a book called Through 
Rome On (Charles P. Somerby, New York). Mr. 
Waters knows more and writes better than the 
majority of ‘‘ modern thiokers.” 


--Frpm their magazine Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. collect seven of Mrs. F. H. Bur- 
nett’s original and artistic short stories, which, 
with one printed elsewhere, they priut in a 
handsome little volume called Surly Tim and 
other Stories, which will be found convenient 
for railway reading. 


...-A collection of Studies en the New Testa- 
ment (E. P. Dutton & Co.) by F. Godet, of 
Neuchatel, is translated by Mrs. W. H. Lyttel- 
ton, iv good transparent English. The author 
writes clearly, vigorously, and suggestively, 
being orthodox and learned, as well as facile 
and brilliant. 


..Under the title of Medieval, Papal and 
Ritual Frinciples Stated and Contrasted (T. Whit- 
taker) Bishop J. H. Hobart combats the two 
ideas of eucharistic adoration and sacredotal 
governance of souls, which he considers the 
essentials of medixvalism, old and new. 


... Asimple and practical work on Element- 
ary Perspective, with full directions and numer- 
ous plates, is written by M. J. Keller, of the 
Cincinnati University School of Design, and 
published by Robert Clarke & Co., of that city. 
It is neither too full nor too meager. 


..A Scripture argument against Spiritual- 
ismis given in An Inquiry into the Teaching of 
Holy Scripture concerning Communication be- 
tween Man and Spirits (St. Louis: Charles B. 
Cox). The author thinks Spiritualism is a 
manifestation of Satan. 


...+ The price of Henry Holt & Co.’s *‘ Leisure 
Hour Series,’’ any issue of which may safely be 
bought on the strength of its inclusion therein, 
has been reduced to a dollar avolume. The 





latest is Pauline, a novel by L. B. Walford, who 
wrote ‘* Mr. Smith.’’ 


...-The Rev. Alexander Clark, editor of The 
Methodist Recorder, of Pittsburgh, and a bright 
and suggestive writer, puts into a volume 
called Summer Rambles in Europe (Nelson & 
Phillips) the interesting series of letters he 
wrote for his paper last year. 


..Three new songs by the popular com 
poser, Henry C. Work, are published by C. M 
Cady, 107 Duane Street, New York: Mac 
O Macorkity ; Shadows on the Floor ; and Grand- 
JSather’s Clock. Of these the last is the best 
and most effective. 


...-In Tears for the Little Ones (James R. 
Osgood & Co.) Mrs. Rossiter Johnson gives us 
a beautifully-produced and well-chosen selec- 
tion of prose passages and poems on the death 
of children. It will make an appropriate gift 
to a bereaved mother. 


..The most recent additions to Osgood’s 
dainty and ever-welcome Vest-Pocket Series 
are Favorite Poems, by E. C. Stedman; Favorite 
Poems by Goethe, in Aytoun’s and Martin’s 
translation ; and Carlyle’s essays on Burns and 
Goethe. 


..-A first American (from the second En- 
glish) edition of Sir Edward 8. Creasy’s History 
of the Ottoman Turks (Henry Holt & Co.) is a 
compact, complete, trustworthy, and timely 
volume, handsomely and cheaply produced. 


..The aim of M. E. Winslow’s story of 
Saved (National Temperance Society) is to 
show that the Gospel is a needed ally of- tem- 
perance, and that temperance reform is needed 
in the higher as well as the lower classes. 


....An interesting volume of travels in 
Transcaucasia and Ararat (Macmillan & Co.) is 
written by Dr. James Bryce, the historian of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Dr. Bryce spent his 
last year’s vacation in travel there. 


coor An excellent biography of Jition begins 
aseries of “ Artist-Biographies,’ one of the 
latest happy thoughts of James R. Osgood & 
Co. M.F. Sweetser, the guide-book editor, 
writes it. 


..To the valuable library of Scripture com- 
mentaries by Prof. Hevry Cowles, of Oberlin, 
is added one on The Book of Job (D. Appleton 
& Co.). An original translation is appended. 


.. Jasper, the Carver, and Aunt Gracie’s 
Trust,two excellent stories for children, are 
bound together in a single volume by the 
Americav Sunday-school Union. 


.. Forbidden Fruit, translated from F. W. 
Hackliinder by Rosalie Kaufman, is added to 
Estes & Lauriat’s Cobweb Series of choice 
fiction. 


..Elsie’s Children (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is 
added to Mrs. Martha Finley Farquharson’s 
widely popular series of ‘* Elsie Books.”’ 

.A new edition of Dr. A.S. Packard, Jr.’s, 
ehasbiitie popular account of Our Common 
Insects is published in Estes & Lauriat. 


ette aenee ra, is ‘handsomely pubitthed by Pott, 
Young & Co. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


**A Book of Pottery and Porcelain,’’ cov- 
taining numerous illustrations of every va- 
riety of ceramic ware, from the earliest times 
to the present, by Charles Wyllis Elliott, will 
shortly be published by D. Appleton & Co. 


A watchful reader in Washington reminds 
us that, inaddition to the English concordances 
we lately named, there is a concordance to the 
works of Alexander Pope by Edwin Abbott, 
published in one octavo volume in 1875, Phil- 
olovically, it is one of the most valuable of con- 
corddnces. 


After a three years’ course of theological 
study in Germany, Mr. A. 8. Isaacs has returned 
to New York, and taken editorial charge of The 
Jewish Messenger. He intends to devote his time 
for the present to journalism and the lecture- 
room, and will shortly publish a work in Hebrew 
literature. 


A curious Latin text-book for English youth 
has been prepared by T. 8. Cayzer, head-master 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Bristol. It 
consists of extracts from leading Latin authors 
relative to the Island of Great Britain and will 
be provided with a vocabulary, notes, and 
numerous illustrations. 


“Hermeneutics of the New Testament,”’ by 
Dr. A. Immer, of Berne, translated by Albert 
H. Newman, will be published shortly by 
Warren F. Draper, Andover, Its repreduction 
in English was advised by the late Professor 
H. B. Hackett, and the work was done by his 
associate and assistant in Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


The November number of Appleton’s Journal 
will contain an article by E. L. Burlingame 
entitled “Dead Magazines,” which will give a 





history of defunct American periodicals. Ju- 
lian Hawthorne will describe the great English 
volunteer gathering at Wimbledon. Edgar 
Faweett, Lizzie W. Champney, and Edward 
Bellamy will have short stories. 


In issuing W. D. Howells’s “A Counterfeit 
Presentment” in book ferm, J. R. Osgood & 

o. sry: “The right of dramatic representa- 
tion of Mr. Howelis’s comedy, ‘ A Counterfeit 
Presentment,’ has been purchased by the em- 
inent actor, Mr. Lawrence Barrett, who will 
produce it in the principal American cities 
during the autumn and winter season.”’ 


Bishop E. M. Marvin, of the Methodist 
Church, is preparing a book about his late trip 
around the world, which will be published by 
Bryan, Brand &Co., of St. Louis, about Decem- 
ber ist. It will give an account of the condition, 
past and present, of the missionary fields, with 
the probable future results. The Bishop was in 
India during the great famine, during which 
750,000 people starved to death, and his book 
wil contain descriptions of what he saw there. 


The November number of The Literary World 
will be extended to twenty-four pages, and will 
contain, besides notices of all important new 
publications and the usual variety of news and 
gossip, counter articles upon Joseph Cook’s 
“Lectures on Biology ’’—one by the Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, of Boston, and the other by a scholar 
whose name will be at once recognized; the 
two representing opposing schools of thought 
upon that subject, as did the two articles re- 
cently printed in the same issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


Jane Austen died at 42; Mrs. Radcliffe, 59; 
Miss Mitford, 69; Mrs. Trimmer, 60; Miss 
Jane Porter, 74: Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, 80; 
Mrs. Piozzi, 81; Mrs. Barbauld, 82; Miss 
Edgeworth, 82; Lady Morgan, 82: Mme. 
d’Arblay, 88; Miss Hannah More, 88; Mrs. 
Marcet, 89; Mrs. Joanua Baillie, 89; Miss Ber- 
ry, 90; Mrs. Somerville, 92; Miss Harriet Lee, 
95; Miss Caroline Herschel, 98; and Lady 
Smith, 103. From which it would seem advis- 
able that English ladies desiring long Jife 
should engage in Jiterature. 


In speaking the other day of American pub- 
lishers who were also authors, we mentioned 
James T. Fields, Henry C. Lea, Anson D. F. 
Ravdolph, John Bartlett, Dr. T. M. Brewer, G. 
W. Carleton, and G. P. Putnam. Two other 
pames ought to have been included in the list, 
as akind correspondent reminds us—William 
F. Gill and Dana Estes, of Boston, both of 
whom have done excellent literary work. Mr. 
Gill has written a life of Poe, edited ‘‘ Laurel 
Leaves’’ and ‘‘Lotus Leaves,”’ isa graceful poet, 
and has long been connected with the Boston 
Press. Mr. Estes is the editor of that very 
popular series, ‘‘ Half-Hour Recreationsin Pop- 
ular Science.’’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Story of Avis. By_ Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 16mo, pp. 457. Boston: James R. 
COG ii nn one sac'ccspkacscinsescivketoenavecs $1 50 

Le Parnasse Francais. A book of French poetry. 
Selected by James Parton. 16mo, pp. xxii, 

Sib.  TROGAINGivcsse serceticgaces. © v0 chs nels cede 20) 

Fav orite Poems. By Felicia’ Hemans. (Vest— 
Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 104. The same.. 050 

Favorite Odes and Poems. By Collins, Divan, 
and Marvell. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, 
BODE. TRCMUMO) cic dsceci cs ceds: Scecccnsces cnc 0 50 

Shakespeare’s Songs. Illustrated by John <2 
bert. (Vest-Pocket Series.) seni pp. 94. . 
TNE BRINE. - vccsccccscccccecccesssecseces +s. ceseee 0 50 

Hawthorne. and Other Poems. By “Kamund 
Clarence Stedman. l6mo, pp. 134. The 


Caricature and other Comic Art. By. James 
Parton. tllustrated. Sq. 8vo, pp. 340. New 
York: Harper & Brothers 

The Origin of the World, according to thevela- 
tion an‘ Science. By W. Dawson, LL. D. 
12mo, pp. 438. MRO RBMIG. «.-00c00 056 cscssee nc. 2 00 

The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barten, 

By George a (Half-Hour eee ) 82mo, 
paper, pp. 123. Thesame ....... 0 20 

Janet’ sihiaaetniin, By George Eliot. (Half- 

Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 258. he 


OT RRR OPE TER a REE 0 20 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By. “George Eliot. 

(Half-Hour Series.) Bmo, paper, pp. 201. 

The same a eee 20 


The A, B, C of Finance. ‘By Simon Newcomb, 
LL.)). (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, om 
pp. 115. The same .. ... .... 0 25 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By ‘R. D. Black- 
more. (Library of Select Novels. ) Sv, 


paper, pp. 177. The same .. .. 050 
Will Denbigh, Nobleman. (No Name. Series.) 
16mo, pp.829.. Boston: Roberts Brothers.... 100 


Sursum Corda; Hymrs for the sick and suffer- 
ing. Compiled by the editor ot * Quiet 
Hours.” itmo, pp. vii, 3l6. The same....... 1 25° 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice. (New Edition, paper, 
in the Collection of Original Novels, ) § ~~ 
pei pp. Vv, 296. The same... ....... ... 0 50 
By Mrs Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
icimekitennt Series of Novels.) 16mo, PP. 
mda Philadelphia: Porter & Coates ... 10 
=. Misanthrope. A novel. By Justin Me- 
arthy. 8vo, pp. 238. New York: Sheldon 


& i cncrinkiaudepeemhenaiat cle, subacanmneny 150, 
The Narrative of a Bi ckade Runner. By J. 
Wilkinson. 16mo, pp. 252. The same 125 


Lil, * Fair, Fair, with Golden Hair”; or, Kilcor- 
ran. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. 
(Star Series.) 16mo, pp. 238. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co... .cc.cccssceses cose 100 
Cookery Cards for the Kitchen. six sheets of 
instructions for cooking. By } 
(American edition, revised by E. HH.) New 
York: Anson D. F. Randelph & Co........... 0 50 
Baby Ballads. BY, Uno. Illustrated by Oscar 
Pietsch. Sq. i6mo, pp. 80. Boston: Lee & 
Ree 
res Telephone. ~ By Prof. A. E. Dolbear. preps 
p. 128. 


WS GRIME. ..0.00.0000000000 00) -2+ 500080 075 
commnesio von Stein. Amemoir. By George H. 
Calvert. 16mo, pp. 280. The same,.........-. 150 


Adrift in the Ice-Fields. By Cops. Charles W. 
Hall. Illustrated. 1l6mo, pp The same. 1 50 

Monday Chats. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Se- 

lected and translated by, William Mathews, 








LL.D. by ys PP. Ixxxvi, 298. pa sanoerhe 8. 
C. Griggs & Co 
Coral and Christian ; or, The Children’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. sq. 16mo, pp. 109. New 
York: William B. MORO cccece.. coves coree OF 
The Beginnings of Christianity. Bx Geor, er: 
Fisher, D.D. Svo, pp. xii, 5 ed 
Seribner, ‘Armatrony OT ne 


Science Series.) 3zmo, po. 121. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand....,...cccc....00s ssccscccoese 0 50 


Water Spouts (Temperance Selections.) 
Edited by J. N. Stearns. Llustratefi. 16mo, 
pp. 256. New York: National Temperance 
SOCHY..... coccrsescccccevsscccccccccccs eevee 10 
Gospel Temperance Songs. Hymnsand Tune 
Original and Selected. By Philip Phillips. 
Ei ae and Mary C. Johnson. Sq. 





16mo, 96. New York: International 

Music ana’ Publishing AZency.......-.2.--200+ 0 2 
Hard Times, and — to Learn from Them. 

By Prof. Robe Ellis Thompson. 8vo 

paper, pp. 41. Philadelphia : Edward Stern 1b 
= —__ ___| 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-TWO SPARKLING NEW BOOKS! 


1st. 
Justin McCarthy’s New Novel, 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


A brilliant story by the author of “* A Fair Saxon, 
‘Lady Judith,” * Paul Massie, ’“ Linley Rochford, 
and ** Dear Lady Disdain.’ 

One Vol. octavo, paper, 90 cents. 
cloth, $1 50. 








2d. 
THE NARRATIVE OF A 


BLOCKADE RUNNER. 
By CAPT. J. WILKINSON, 
of the Confederate States Navy. 


One vol.12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Captain Wilkinson ran our blockade spocesetuny 
eighteen times and was never captured. He 
also in command of a Confederate vessel! attbe time 
New Orleans was cuptured. ‘He tells a plain, un- 
varnished tale of great interest.” 


om. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Mrs. Annie Edwards's Bright Story, 


A BLUE STOCKING. 


One vol. L2mo, waeer, 50 cents. 
. pa 








JUSTIN McCARTHY’S Novels. 


Lady Judith........ PP ee eee peaeas $1 00 
OY ONG so 5505 esc cies oSasee cece’ 1 00 





Ought We'to Visit Hér?............ rr Se, 
Avetic LOVell.ss<0660655 rear estes svcecce Oe 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............. «a 2&0 
ACEP OINR OL THOUDES«slesces ses sce siseteloe:eiee nae 
PID WARD BCHING sins <boe:s10i6 ao. yainsie ie 0:0 Re (i, 
Leah: A Woman of Fashion.. PRs pees Shacome ae 
MRTG, sis.se tartan os Saisie emeebieds Rowse . 160 


Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 


NOW READY: 
By the Author of That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s, 


DOLLY, 


A Charming: Isove Story. 








12mo, paper, 75c. Linen, $1 25. Cloth, $1.50. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER’S _ DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Wurds, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of roo Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs 
etc., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern sanemage. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. By mail, when not otherwise ob- 
pape vo to receipt of $1. For sale by deal- 


IVISON, SLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C 


PUBLISHERS otas ore SCHOOL it a 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


ROBERTS BPJS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
1s7s. — Twelfth Year.—_s1.60 


THE > NURSERY. 
OLDEST! CHEAPEST !! BEST!!! 
Illustrated Magazine for Children. 


CH" Send 10 Cents for a Sample Number and Pre- 
mium-List. Subscribe NOW (Nov., =, and get 
the remaining a of this year 


N L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO FARR "ts AND TEACH- 

















Bell’s Patent Transparent Teaching Card. 

The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELLER is 
the first of an Eaucationat series for the young and is 
likely to revolutionize the present mode of primary 
teaching. Each pack consists of twenty-six cards. 
On the top of each card is printed in large type a 
letter, the initial of a short word which appears at 
the bottom of this card in bold characters. This is 
all it seems to be; but, on holding the card up to the 
light, there is plait ly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may pos- 
sess the very best and simplest  /?. eo 
ns mee, 


DO G,” says the po Por Now “little one, what 
does D OG stand for?” No a The card is held 


ly and delightedly ph Wai 
Thus amusement, the first nein to the mind 
of achild, becomes the medium of its instruction. 
Price mont: eve Coase Sr. Pack, Containing 
ntire 
For Sale by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Toy Dealers, 
or Postpaid direct from the T Inventor, 


GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Lippincott’s MacAazINE 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
NOW READY, CONTAINING: 


—_ 


. CHESTER AND THE DEE. > LADY BLANCHE 
MURPHY. Concluding pate lllustrated. 

BADEN AND ALLERHEIL GEN. By T. ADOL- 
PHUS TROLLOPE. po 


n 


WIL EHA 
THE, poinas VAND NGOINGS-ON OF HIRED 


RLS. By 
bar CHEF’ 8 BEEFS r BAK. A Story. By VIR- 
NIA W. JOHNSON. 
10. LONDON AT MIDSUMMER. A Sketch. By 
He may JA MES, JR. 
11. apt ag a a. From ihe 1 ns agg of Johan Lud- 


3. SONG. By OSCAR LAIGHTON 

4.° LOR PERCIV AL.” ‘\ Story. [Basteniee. 

5. a 2 EAM OF 8ST. THERESA. By EPES 

6. THE. FUGHT OF A PRINCESS. By W. A. 
Bennie Gaon MAN. 

7A paN wos, chy yee. A Story. Part I. By 

8. 

9. 


Vig R By C. 
12, A LAW UN UNTO. HERSELF » REBECCA HARD- 
ING 


13. a * CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA. By HuGH 


CR 
14. OU it MONTHLY GOSSIP. Russian and Turkish 
ene; “Les Naufragés de Calais’; Realistic 
;_ Artistic Jenkinsism, 
15. LITERATURE OF THE Da 





For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


TERMS.—Yearly Suhosttptce, $4.00, peseee paid. 
Singie Number, 35 cents. Liberal Clubbing Rates. 

SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid,to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
me s Help published. The Geography, Biog- 
raphy. Mvthology, etc. oft the Lessons fully ‘treated 
in separate departments. Its Lessons are most 
hetptual and inspiring. Its editorial departments 
are exccodingty popular. i be taken if exam- 
ined. $1.50 per year. Less tha 


A POSTAGE ‘STAMP 


for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar's Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper for the pupil, entirely de- 
voted to the Lesson. Can be given out each Sunday. 
Twice the size of the ordinary Lesson-leaf. Same price. 
Nearly the size of Quarterlies at about d their price. 

TERMS :—Sin pale copy, 9 cents per year; 100 cupies, 
$9 per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 ‘cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beatifully Ullustrated Paper for Primary Classes 
for Four Sund»ys in each month. 
TERMS :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKER & LYON PUOB.CO, 
icago. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT SELF-PASTING 


SCRAP-BOOK! 


Inthe use of this book simply moisten the gum 
and apply the scrap. The immediate result will con- 
firm the testimony of many to the fact that 


IT IS THE ONLY CONVENIENT 
SCRAP-BOOK MADE. 
Adapted to meet the wants of 
THE CLERGY, 
THE AUTHOR, 


THE EDITOR, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, 








THE SPECULATOR, 
THE TEACHER, 
and no Home is ie complete without it. 
The Child's = ook affords instruction and 
amusement for Ste hildren. 


For Sale by Booksellers and Stationers. 
PUBLISHED BY 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
119 and 121 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
{2 Send for a Descriptive Circular. 29 





NOW READY. 


A FIFTY-VOLUME LIBRARY 


OF SELECT BOOKS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


These fifty volumes are books of an unexceptional 
religious character, inculcating pre-eminently the 
truths of Scripture. Before publication each book 
was carefuily examined by either a competent com- 
mittee of clergymen or by critical readers, friends 
of the publisher. 

The regu'ar catalogue price of the volumes is $38 « 
40 Th» set is offered at the low price of $20, jrom 
which there is no discount. There ure over 10,000 
printed pagesin the library. 

The books, with a few exceptions, are all illus- 
trated, are strongly bound in muslin, with black and 
gilt stampings. Bach set is uniform in size and color 
and is put upin a substantial wooden case, with 25 
catalogues included. Extra catalogues may be had 

3 cents each. 

““Goneiaertng the size and character of the books, 
the pubiisher confidently commends this set as 


being well suited to the present demand for good 
but cheap books. 


Send for a catalogue of the above.and also the 
Sunday-school Catalogue. Both are very useful in 
making selections. 


T. WHITTAKER, 
2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


ee AT OBE. A weekly IHustrated Journal of 8ci’ 
a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishes 
2 Bon St., JNew York. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 











NEW GAMES 


AND HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
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A large box containing twelve Dissected Pictures 
—such as Engine, Boat, Coach, Car, Church, Bridge, 
etc.—euch piece of the Picture having one of the let- 
ters te — the name of the object, so thatas fast 
as the picture is put Sonether the name of the ob- 
ject is spelt. Price, 50 cts. each. 


Suicea Baas 


same general plan as Sliced Objects, having 
m5. of fourteen different birds—such as Parrot, 
rPigeon, Eagle, etc. Petes, 50 cents each. 


SL CRIMALS 


OR, AN MADE EASY. 

Similar to Sliced Objects and Sliced Birds, having 

ictures of fifteen different animals—such as Dog, 

orse, Cow, Deer, ete. Price, 50 cents each. 

The three abovementioned picture puzzles are the 
best dissected puzzles for children ever published. 
Fine pip bright colors, amusing and instructive 
at same tim 

These Games can be found for sale by a!! dealers in 
books, stationery, or fancy goods, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


E. G. SELCHOW & CO., 
No. 4 John Street, New York. 


§Q itiustRATED Home *°™ 
MAGAZINE. xlVi, 


pevoues to the Good, the True, and the Beautiful in 

Home and Social Life. Two Serial Stories will be 
commenced in January number. One by that charm- 
ing writer, Virginia F. Townsend, entitled 

THE WORD OF A WOMAN, 
and How She Kept It. And the other a tender Love 
Story by T. S. Arthur, entitled 
“HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE.” 

Butterick’s newest Patterns for Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses in every number. 

Terms, $2.25 a year. Clubs ‘at lower rates. Speci- 
men Somber 10 cents. 

¥. ARTHUR & SON, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


STORY OF AVIS. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” etc. lvol., 16mo, 457 pages. $1.50. 


APPLETON co.. 
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1 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BOOK-BINDING CONE IN ALL 
_ STYLES 


AT LOWEST FIGURES. 


Executed at short notice. 
Lipetel discount made to trade. 
- WALKER’S SONS, id Dey Street, N. Y. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
MODERN ETCHINGS. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street and 267 
Broadway, New York, has just returned from Europe, 
with a large collection. Quality fine; prices mod- 
erate. Prices or specimens sent to any address. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Fisited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. Wich a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works - Se eare, 
etc. Iilustrated, re rahings yw . WwW. 
Sabin. J. SABIN & SON LF ‘street, 1877. 
Sixty large paver copies, printed on Kr pa -, 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper one sold at 8. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
RARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
185, 672 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICK. 
Catalogue No. §'2 free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman S 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 
. CARTER & BROS... BOOKS. NHW YORK. 
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HARPER’S BAZA one address, for one year, 
on teor any two tor $7. Postage prepaid aoe Pub- 
ishers. (- Ley aed CATALOGUB be sent by 
mail on receipt 0. 

HARPER & B Oe ERS. Franklin Square. N. Y. 


WONDER UPON WONDER. 

Given Away.—A strange, mysterious, and most ex- 
traordinary Book, entitled “ THE BOOK OF WON- 
DERS,” containing, with numerous curious pictorial 
illustraticns, the mysteries ot the Heavens and 
Earth, Natural and Super-Natural, Oddities, Whim- 
sical, Strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, 
Dreams, Superstitions, Absurdities, Fabulous, En- 
chantment, etc. In order that all may see this 
curious book, the publishers have resolved to give it 
away to all that a. to see it. Address, by postal- 
card, F.GLEASON & CO., 738" Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1878. 


The Leading American Agricultural 
and Household Weekly. 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


(Established 1841.) 


Recognized autnoatty throughout the Upitet States 
Canadas upon matters of 
General Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 
Floriculture, 
Stock-Raising, 
Poultry, Bees, etc., 


to which are added departments of General News, 
Record of the Season, Youth’s Miscellany, Huusehold, 
Literature, Markets, etc. 

The attention of our readers, the ladies especially, 
is called to our department of the “* Household.’ 
The exclusive services of a well-known and capable 
writer have been secured andthe department will 
be a prominent feature of the paper. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Prairie Farmer Company, 


at Chicago, Il].,in handsome quarto form of eight 
large pages of six columns each. Terms &2 per year, 
in advance, including the balance of 1877 free to new 
subscribers for 1878 from time subscription is re- 
ceived. 

Specimen copy free to any address. Liberal Cash 
Commission allowed to Agents, who are wanted 
everywhere to organize Clubs, and to whom canvass- 
ing Outfit will be furnished free, on applicatic n to 


PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE 


Best Illustrated Story Paper. 


Continued Stories, Short Stories, and 
Matters of Interest to every One. 


A Large 48-Column Paper. 


ONLY $1.50 A YEAR, 


Sample Copies Free. Address 


THE LEDGER, Chicago, Ill. 


THE WEEKLY HAWKEYE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Famous se the United States and more 
quoted than any other paper now published. Post- 
fone and Club Agents may send names and keep 

er cent. as commissions, 

TO ee we offer the best medium 

west ot Chic 

Daily Cediien. 3,450. Weekly Circulation over 
10,000 and rapidly increasing. Send for samples. 


HAWKEYE PUBLISHING CO., 


Burlington, Iowa. 


MINERALS AND HOW TO FIND THEM. 


NHE POCKET GEOLOGIST and Book of Miner- 

als. Describes Minerals, Veins, Ores, Clays, etc. 

Their Localities, Deposits, and Evidences. Land 

owners are ignorantly walking over valuable mineral 

deposits, which one of these books would point out 
tothem. Sent by mail on receiot of One Dollar. 

KELLY, PIET & CO., Publishers, 
174 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOCES. send 
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MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW REAPY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Schools, 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

“Ie contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs. 
writt2n especially for it by many of the popular com: 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitups. Its printed in Combined Notes 
Price 35 cts. -» $3 60 per doz by express, wenn ~s 
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The Best Piano-Forte Instruction Book. 


BRAINARD’S 


New Method for the Piano-Forte. 
BY GEORGE W. BRAINARD. 


The latest, best. and easiest Method for the Piano- 
Forte. It is used by most of the 4deadin  teeehecs 
and pronounced unequaled. Price $3.00. Mailed, 
postpaid 


IN PRESS. 


New Anthem Book. | THE CALAXY 
| . 
Chapel Anthems | pritiiant new collection 
By Dr. J. B. HERBERT, | of music for Singing 
assisted by the best | Schools, Conventiens, 
writers of the day. The Choirs, ete. Complete 
best book for Choirs, etc. | Repeat department. 
Sample | By J UFFERN. 300 
mailed for $1.25. Price, | | Bios Sample mailed for 
per dozen, $10.50. Sold “13 Price, per dozen, 
everywhere. #1 


Specimen Pages of the th sent FREE. 


HEAVENWARD 3 by Jas. R. Murray and P. 


Bliss, is the Leading 
Sunday-school Song Book. t.- (in paper covers) 
mailed for 25cents. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 


The Favorite Musical Monthly. Edited by Karl 
Merz. Each number contains 36 pages of choice New 
Music and interesting Musical Reading. The music 

alone is worth ten times the cost of the magazine. 
Elegant premiums to every subscriber. Send for sam- 
= copy and full particulars. Only $150 per year. 

ingle Copies, 15 — Sold by Newsdealers. Agents 
wanted in every tow 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland,O. 


Singing Schools and Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


\HORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. 

' ($1.25, or $12 per doz.) By - JOHNSON. Such 
commendations of itas “ gueuiy the best and most 
complete work of the kind we have ever been priv- 
ileged to meet with,’’ from the Boston Traveler, are 
getting to be as common as they are well deserved. 
Instructive course and 260 pages of music. 


| ans ORE (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O 
EMEKSON, is already in extensive use. Fine in- 
structive course, and capital and complete collection 
of Glees, Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes, and An- 
thems for practice. 


ERKINS’S SINGING SCHOOL (3% cents, or 
$6.75 per doz.), by W.O. PERKINS, has, of course, 
entirely different matter from that in the “* Encore,” 
but closely resembles itin plan aad general excel- 
lence of contents. 


ee. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.), by L. O. 
EMERSON, is a first-class Church Music Book 
with a full set of Tanes, Chants, and Anthems, a full 
instructive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, 
Part-Songs, etc., for practice. 


y Aap ($1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O. PERKINS, is 
the latest Church Music Book of the author and 

of the first quality. 336 pages, of which 100 pages are 

filed with Anthems, 10 pages with easy music tor 

ine Singing-School, and 75 pages with METRICAL 
u 





Mailed, post free, fur retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, 
New York. 


J. E. Ditson & Co., 
Successors to Lee & Walker. 
Philadelphia. 


WELCOME TIDINGS 


IS THE BEST OF THE 


New Sunday-school Song Books. 


It has been received with marked 
favor everywhere. The ** Sunday- 
school Times’”’ says, ina careful 
review of six of the latest and most 
extensively advertised Sunday- 
school Song Books: ‘“‘We pro- 
nounce the last book on our list, 
‘ WELCOME TIDINCS,’ to be in our 
judgment DECIDEDLY THE BEST 
OF THE SIX.’’ 


Price $30 per 100. 35 cents by mail. 


Biglow & Main, | John Church &Co., 








A LIVE TEACHER 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book. 
Have already ordered 21:2 copies.’ 
FOR 


SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS. 


There certainly has never before appeared a book 
of musicai instruction and beautiful music so com- 
plete in all its departments as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of a pew sacred song thatis be- 
comiog widely popular. It hasathrilling effect when 
wellsung. Price 35 cents. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


The new volume. beginning with October number, 
will excel any ofithe precedingin every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year, 
and Lprest that the Visteor *does actuallygive over 
$20 for $1.50!” Addres 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





OW TO CURE Muscular and Nervous Weak- 
ness _ the — ee connected there- 

with. By G H. M.D. Full directions. 
318 pages. $1. WOOD. ‘ Con “17 Bast 58th St. 


Hunter o- tne Lungs. 


Just published by D. B. COOKE & CO., Ne. 5 
Madison Street, Chicago. Price £0 cents. 


“ Practical Observations on the Cause, Prevention, 
and Proper Treatment of Affections of the 


THROAT, LUNGS, and HEART, 








by ROBERT HUNTER, M.D.” For sale by all Book- 
sellers and sent py =a, prepaid, on receipt of price 
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Religions Antelligence. 


THE DETROIT COUNCIL. 


Tre National Congregational Council, con- 
trary to gerferal expectation, finished its work 
and adjourned on Saturday, after a four days’ 
session, according to programme and according 
to the precedent at New Haven. We gave 
last week some notes on the proceedings of 
the Council, and print this week on another 
page, a letter on them by President Andrews. 
It only remains, therefore, to give-in these col- 
umns asummary of the work of the Council. 

The Council met October 17th. The vote for 
moderator, which bonor fell upon ex-Governor 
Washburn, of Massachusetts, showed that 
there were 205 delegates present. There were 
five nominations for moderator—Ex-Governor 
Washburn: Pres. Chapin; Col. C. G. Ham- 
mond, of Chicago; Ex-Gov. Dingley, of Maine; 
and the Rev. J. F. Gaylord, of Manistee. 
Messrs. Dingley (who got 25 votes on the first 
ballot) and Hammond withdrew, and Mr. 
Washburn was chosen on the second ballot by 
the following vote: Washburn 145, Chapin 
54, scattering 6. Afterthe usual preliminaries, 
the appointment of committees, addresses of 
welcome and reply, etc., were over, the provis- 
ional committee of 1874 reported, recom- 
mending that the next Council! meet on Thurs- 
day or Friday, so as to extend its session into 
the following week, if necessary. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., presented his report as secretary (we 
have already given a syuopsis of it) and was re- 
elected secretary. Dr. Woolsey’s paper on the 
Bible ia the Schools was read by a substitute. 
Dr. Woolsey questions ‘ whether the formal 
reading by rote of the Bible in schools, asa 
school-book, does so much good as to be justly 
regarded as essential.’? Dr. Zachary Eddy 
preached the sermon which closed the 
proceedings of the first day. 

On Thursday there were reports from the 
Congregational Union, the Publishing Society, 
the Home Missionary Society, end the Ameri- 
ean Board, and there were papers from Dr. 
Dexter on unsettled pastors and pastorless 
churches: from Dr. Goodell, on woman’s 
work in the Chureh; from the Rev. Arthur 
Little, of Fond-du-lac, on fellowsbip meet- 
ings among the churches; and by H. Clay 
Trumbull, on Sunday-schools. Fraternal dele- 
gates were received from the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and other churches. 

Dr. Wolcott, of Ohio, on Friday, reported, in 
accordance with the instruciions of the New 
Haven Council, on the parish system. In 
the opinion of the Committee, the parish sys- 
tem under its present form renders the admin- 
istration of the churches liable to confusion 
and irregularity and has elements of harmful 
moral tendency. Reports were presented from 
several of the theological seminaries, and the 
following gentlemen were appointed the Pro- 
visional Committee for the next Triennial 
Council : Gov, Horace Fairbanks, of Vermont: 
the Hon. John E. Sanford, of Massachusetts; 
the Hon. Amos C. Barstow, of Rbode Island ; 
the Rey. L. T. Chamberlain, of Connecticut :; 
Col. C. G. Hammond, of Ilinois: President 
Jas. B. Angell, of Michigan; the Rev. James 
K. McLean, of California. A series of resolu- 
tions in reference tothe connection of minis- 
ters with some ministerial or ecclesiastical or- 
ganization which is able to certify to their 
regular standing and to installations was 
offered and adopted, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine and report upon the sub 

ject to the next Council. The report of the 
committee on Dr. Woolsey’s paper was adopt- 
ed. It declares that the teaching of moral 
duties is essential; that the practical teach- 
ing of these duties cammot be altogether disso- 
ciated from religion, that the school funds 
must not be divided among the sects, and the 
public schools must not be abandoned on ac- 
count of difficulties with the Roman Catholics. 
Resolutions offered by President Bascom, to 
the effect that the Congregational colleges in 
the Northwest should be thoroughly endowed 
before others are started, and that the denom- 
ination should cordially unite in the support of 
state universities when established, were dis- 
cussed at some length and adopted. The 
Council also passed a resolution favoring a 
monument to John Robinson. in Leyden, Hol- 
Jand, and appointing a committee of five to 
devise and carry out measures for the erection 
of itas a tribute from the Congregationalists 
of the United States. The committee on the 
petition in reference to the observance of the 
Sabbath reported to the effect ‘‘that each 
Christian community must be left to adapt the 
meatus to the end sought to be accomplished, 
using the abundant literature already at com- 
mand, and supplementing the same by per- 
sonal appeals and patient, prayerful endeavor. 
Dishonored the Christian Sabbath may be in 
some places, and for a time; overthrown it 
will not and cannot be, for the life of the risen 
Christ is in it.’’, The Council approved the re- 
port. 

In reference to the continuation of the 





. 
Council the following resolution was adopted 
on Saturday: 

. ** Resolved, That the objects of this Natioval 
Council, as defined in its constitution—viz., 
‘in behalf of the Congregational churebes of 
the United States, to express and foster their 
substantial unity in doctrine, polity, and work, 
and to consult upon the common interests of 
all the churches, their duties in the work of 
evangelization, the united development of 
their resources, and their relation to all parts of 
the Kingdom of Christ,’ are objects of com- 
mandiog importance, and to their prosecution 
the Council has faithfully and vigorously ad- 
dressed itself, illustrating the wisdom of its 
establishment and vindicating itsright to be.” 
The Council also adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that there ought to be an annual compila- 
tion of statistics and an accurate listof minis- 
ters published under the sanction of the Coun- 
cil. A committee of seven was appointed to con- 
fer with the committee appointed by the Con- 
gregational Union in regard to the work of the 
Union. Thesubjectof unemployed ministers and 
vacant churches was recommitted for further 
consideration and report to the next Council. 
It was also decided to have a further report on 
the parish system at the next Council. A long 
list of fraternal delegates was appointed, the 
publishing committee was instructed to report 
some uniform system of dealing with absentee 
churchmembers, and the Council adjourned. 
The whole attendance was 297 out of 3890, and 
of those present 207 were ministers. 





WORK AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 

THE thirty-first anniversary of the American 
Missionary Association was held in the place 
of its nativity—Syracuse, N. Y.—Oct. 28—5. 
For variety, sustained interest, and attendance 
this meeting surpasses any that has preceded 
it. In fact, it was, from first to last, a feast of 
good things. The papers, though rather too 
numerous, were some of them notably power- 
ful and brilliant. The sessions of the Society 
opened promptly Tuesday, at 3 P.M.,in the 
commodious and attractive Congregational 
ebureh of which Dr. Beard is pastor. Col. C. 
G. Hammond, one of the vice-presidents, was 
called to the chair. Dr. J. C, Holbrook, of 
Syracuse, aud the Rey. ZT. M. Newman, of 
Taunton, Mass., were chosen secretaries. 

The executive committee’s report gave a 
good résumé of the Association’s work, and 
showed that its usefulness is undiminished 
and its opportunities greater than ever. The 
following statistics will tell the story as to the 
work and the field : 

Workers. 

Missionaries.—At the South, 59; among the 
Indians, 3; in the foreign field, 3, Total, 65, 

Teacbers.—At the South, 134; among the 
Chinese, 17; among the Indians, 7; in the 
foreign field, 4. Total, 162, 

Matrons, 11; in business department, 14. 
Total number of workers, 252. 

Churches, 

Churches at the South, 59; among the In- 
dians, 2; in the foreign field, 1. ‘Total, 62 

Churchmembers at the South, 4,048 ; among 
the Indians, 47: in the fereign field, 42. Total, 
4,127. 

fotel number Sabbath-school scholars, 7,036, 

Schools, 

Schools at the South, 26; among the Chinese, 
11: among the Indians, 5; in the foreign field, 
3. Total, 45. : 

Pupils at the South, 5,404 ; among the Chi- 
nese, 1.155; among the Indians, 287; in the 
foreign ticid, 116. Total, 0,962. 

Chartered iustitutions, 8; other institutions, 


11; common schools, 7. ‘Total, <6. 


Pupils Classified, 


NEE ners khetinnc soso sesavage ase opsigeellinae a 
Grammar .... ° eos 
Intermediate 
Primary 





Scholars in the South taught by our former 
pupils estimated at 100,000. 

The prayer-meeting with which the Session 
closed was peculiarly tender, and gave the key- 
note for all the subsequent sessions and 
seemed to bring all present en rapport with the 
unique and comprehensive work this Asso- 
ciation has in hand. The annual sermon by 
Dr. Noble, of New Haven, Ct., on ‘* The Mu- 
tual Dependencies and Obligations of Men,’’ 
was vigorous in thought, pertinent to the 
oceasion, and in its influence inspiriting. 
Wednesday, with President Tobey, of Boston, in 
his place; opened with an array of papers from 
men who not only were masters of their re- 
spective subjects, but communicated the con- 
tagion of their ideas and enthusiasm to the 
audiences that heard them. We have space 
but to name thege, together with the note- 
worthy features which must call public atten- 
tion tothem. The Rev. Washington Gladden, 
of Springfield, Mass., on the ‘‘Work of the 
Association in the South,’ was sparkling, 
witty, radical. He left no one in doubt 
that the time had come when carnal weapons 
must be laid aside and resort by all sections 
and with the utmost earnestness be had to 
schoolhouses and churches. The two things 
now to be exterminated are ignorance and hate. 

Dr. Strieby, on the *‘ Religious Aspects of the 





Work of the Society,” presented in lucid and 
cogent words the grand enterprise of Christiau- 
izing the two races in whose behalf this Asso- 
ciation has from the first labored—viz., the 
Freedmen and the Chinese. His paper was 
a most moviug exhibit of the Society’s import- 
ance and of its claim on popular support. 

Dr. Smart brought briefly before the meeting 
“‘The Church Work of the Association,” and 
the Rev. Temple Cutler, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
long a worker in the South, presented a most 
intelligent and clear view of what the condition 
of the Freedmen is, and of the kind of church 
work needed and by this Association now being 
carried on. As he was listened to, telling what 
amounted to a story of long, patient service, 
the indispensableness and lofty character of 
the work began to appear, for he spoke feeling- 
ly of the great need among the Freedmen of a 
pure ministry and an intelligent Christian life. 

The paper of Dr. Bevan, of New York, on 
the “‘Mutual Relations of England and America 
to the Inhabitants of Africa,’’ lacked his pres- 
ence to give it the significance and impression 
his presentment of it would have secured. 

Dr. Brown, of Newark, unfolced ‘“‘ The Ed- 
ducational Work of the Association,’? which 
cannot be overestimated and requires now to 
be taken up with larger benevolence and 
enthusiasm. 

Following this, Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, Pres- 
ident of Hampton Institute, presented a terse, 
thoughtful paper on the same topic. It was 
hopeful in spirit, bristled with facts, and was 
strong in the cheering lessons it drew from the 
experience of school-life and effort at Hampton. 

The paper of Col. J. T. L. Preston, of Vir- 
ginia, on the ‘‘ Prospects of the Colored People 
aud the best way of Aiding them,” was an evi- 
dence of the broadness of the Society’s plat- 
form, since here spoke a Confederate officer, 
who did and does still believe that slavery was 
a blessing to the blacks and the system a civil- 
izing agency. A courteous hearing was ac- 
corded the paper, and the fact gladly accepted, 
in lieu of much fallacious reasoning, that he 
now commended the Association’s educational 
work. Itis a hopeful sign that the better and 
most candid sentiment of the South now 
respects and approves the noble work this 
Association is doing—a work whose benefits 
inure to the weal of the Southerners no less 
than to the Freedmen. 

The paper on the African Mission of the 
Society was by Dr. Dana, of Norwich, Conn. 
This proved, ia the history it gave of the Mendi 
Mission, a valuable contribution to the mis- 
sionary annals of the Association. The paper 
was heard by a large audience and drew forth 
a bearty and graceful tribute from Dr. Strieby, 
who publicly acknowledged its merit and 
promised for it the widest circulation, in the 
name of the Society. The Rev. L. T. Cham- 
berlain followed it with an address of much 
feeling and power, enforcing our duties to the 
Freedmen and calling on the North to requite 
the latter’s wrongs and to avert the perils 
menacing the nation because of their ignor- 
ance by a new devotion to the work of edu- 
cating them. On the last day (Thursday), with 
undiminished interest, came a paper from 
Dr. Rankin on the ‘‘Southern Educational 
Problem’’; and one of rare value and perti- 
neut to all good causes on the “ Discovery 
and Success of the True Method of Giving,’’ 
by the Rev. Geo. E. Harris, of Providence. 
It will when printed be atract for the times 
and will solve tbe great problem of the day: 
Howto systematize and augment the benevo- 
lence of churches and individuals. 

The Chinese question the Rev. W. E. Park, 
of Gloversville, presented in a glowing paper, 
which bretbren on tke Pacific Coast must take 
cum grano salis, The Rev. C. H. Pope, from 
that side of the Continent, tempered its tone 
with some modifying facts. 

The communion in the afternoon and Joseph 
Cook in the evening, on *‘ The General Work of 
the Association,’? completed the programme 
of this signal meeting. It was a memorable 
gathering. We look to see its debt provided 
for and its receipts increased. 

The question of the hour is the education 
and Christianization of the Freedman, for the 
sake of himself and the two continents Whose 
destiny is to be largely determined by him. 








Tue “leveling-up process still continues” 
is the significant comment of The Church Times 
upon the meager attendance of the Evangel- 
icals at the Anglican Church Congress at Croy- 
don. This was the seventeenth annual meeting 
of the Congress, which was organized at Cam- 
bridge in 1861. It has down to the present 
been chiefly in the hands of Low Churchmen ; 
but at Croydon there was a very full attendance 
of the High and Broad Church parties, while a 
section of the Evangelicals refused to send 
representatives, forthe reason that a cosflict 
between the extremes appeared unavoidable, 
and such conflict would do harm, rather than 
good, to the cause of Protestantism. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided, and made an 
opening address, in which he said that the ques 
tion whether the Congress was a good thing to 





the Church must be considered as settled 
favorably. The Congress was not incorrectly 
regarded as a safety-valve, furnishing the op- 
portunity for the free expression of thought. It 
was also a manifestation of motion and life in 
the Church. In the closing part of his address 
an allusion was made in the following sentence 
which induces The Church Times to remark that 
he could not finish his speech without putting 
into it some “‘ nonsense”’: 

“It is a peculiarity of this 19th century, so 

apt to vauntitself onthe many excellencies that 
characterize it, that when a war breaks out the 
regular armies are attended by an undisciplined 
following of light skirmishers. Sometimes they 
are called Bashi Bazouks, sometimes they are 
ealled Cossacks ; but, in whatever form they ex- 
hibit themselves, the civilized nations of the 
world are apt to say that it is quite an anachro- 
nism that such people should be found in the 
19th century.”’ 
His reference to the Establishment ‘as the 
grand old historical Church as it) came to us 
from the Fathers of the Reformation’’ brought 
both applause and cries of dissent. After this 
speech came the reading and discussion of the 
papers assigned in the programme, opening 
with those on Mohammedanism. The most in- 
teresting session of the Congress was that de- 
voted to the subject: ‘‘ The best means of pro- 
moting united action and mutual toleration 
between different schools of thought in the 
Chureb.’”? The papers were read by Canons 
Garbett, Carter, and Farrar. Canon Garbett 
opened the discussion. He said there were no 
irreconcilable differences between the different 
schools of thought in the Church. The Evan- 
zelical section had no quarrel with them, least 
of all with the great historic High Church 
party, the value of whose example and of their 
theological writings all recognized. He him- 
self cordially held many of their great princi- 
ples; as, ¢. y., that the Church was a divine in- 
stitution and the continuity of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Their differences with 
Broad Churchmen were greater, but not such as 
were irreconcilable. What was necessary was 
that the parties should have a better understand- 
ing of the motives and principles of each. Canon 
Carter discussed the hindrances to the spirit of 
mutual toleration, one of the chief of which 
was the extreme sensitiveness to what is pop- 
ularly called Roman, though it might be 
equally true to English Catholicity. There 
could be no earnestness without bias, which 
need not lead to intolerance. Cavon Farrar 
said what Churchmen agreed in was much more 
important than what they differed iv. Their 
differences were trivial. While they were 
quarreling over trivial matters, atheism and 
indifference were increasing; the masses of 
workingmen were holding aloof and intemper- 
ance was running riot. The differences should 
be thrust in the background and the points of 
unity be made more prominent. There was a 
larger attendance of laymen than usual; but 
the clergy, of course, predominated in num- 
bers. Of bishops sixteen were present. 


....The Episcopal General Convention ad- 
journed Thursday, October 25th, after a session 
of twenty days. It has beena very quiet session, 
marked by no warm conflicts between the two 
parties, as im former conventions. The chief 
subjects of discussion were the proposals for 
shortened services, for the change of name of 
the Church, for the erection of missionary juris- 
dictions in large dioceses, and for the revision 
of the lectionary. On Monday it was agreed to 
permit the use of the lectionary of the Church 
of England until the next General Convention. 
It wasalso announced that Dr. Schereschewsky 
accepts the China bishopric. The House of 
Bishops agrees to the consecration of the Rev. 
David B. Knickerbacker as missionary bishop 
of Arizona and New Mexico. The report of 
the Committee on the State of the Church 
stated that twelve bishops had been conse- 
erated since 1874. The deaconesses proposi- 
tion was indefinitely postponed in the House 
of Deputies. The Bishops issued a pastoral 
address exhorting ministers and members to 
personal holiness and urging the importance 
of preaching right living and of calling sinners 
to repentance. 


....Messrs. Moody and Sankey, assisted by 
Major Whittle, Mr. Morebouse, Mr. Needham, 
and others, will begin revival work in New 
Hampshire Nov. 4th. Ina circular addressed 
to the New Hampshire churches Mr. Moody 
says: 


‘““While we can labor in but a small part of 
the state ourselves, it is hoped and expected 
that, in accordance with the spirit of the reso- 
lution inviting us, pastors and churches all 
over the state will observe the month of No- 
vember as a season of prayer and special effort, 
looking to God for and expecting a great bless- 
ing upon every church and every community 
in the state. With this end in view, we sug- 
gest that, where practicable, union meetings 
be inaugurated, beginning on Sunday, Nov. 
4th, and that special services be held during 
the month at such times and places as miovis- 
ters and churches in their discretion deem best; 
and that points where there are no churches 
be visited, and that a special effert be made to 
reach and interest every one in the state and 
to present the Gospel to all.” 


...-The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
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is making commendable efforts for the estab- 
lishment of schools and the education of its 
ministers and members. To this end educa- 
tional conventions have been held and Wilber- 
force University established. It is now pro- 
posed to buy the Randall-Macon College, io 
Ashland, near Richmond, Va., and make a good 
school of it for the benefit of the numerous 
colored population of which it is a center. The 
buildings, with 64 acres of land, can be ob- 
tained of the Southern Methodists for $6,000. 
The African Methodists have raised about 
$1,300, and are trying to obtain subscriptions 
among the churches of other denominations at 
the North. Bishop Brown, of Washington, has 
the enterprise in charge. 


-The Crawford County (Penn.) Court has 
set aside the rulings of the magistrate in the 
case of Daniel C. Waldo, Seventh Day Baptist, 
fined for working on Sunday. The decision of 
the county court did not reach the question of 
the constitutionality @f the law, but was made 
on purely legal grounds as to the records of 
the magistrate. 


..The United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land bas bought the Edinburgh Theater for 
$135,000, intending to use it fgg a hall for the 
Synod and for the Theological School. 








THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THINGS move slowly at Wasbington, and 
especially inside the marble walls of the 
Capitol. It always was so and always will 
be so, for legislative bodies move slowly. 
Two weeks have passed, and the House of 
Representatives is not yet fully organized, 
for its committees have not been announced. 
This is expected on Monday, when work 
will begin in earnest. 

The House has sent the disputed election 
case from Colorado to the Committee on 
Elections, refusing to seat either claim- 
ant on the credentials offered. The de- 
cisive vote was purely partisan—137 to 
130. A pretty narrow margin fora party 
majority, but it will answer. In a full 
House the Democrats have a majority of 
twelve; but it is rather difficult for Demo- 
cratic ‘‘whips” to keep all their men in 
line, some of them are so fond of slipping 
over toa neighboring restaurant for ‘‘re- 
freshments”! 

The House decides its contested cases in 
a partisan spirit, and I dare say the Senate 
will fallinto the same error; but, if it does, 
it will bein better taste if those solemn 
preachers upon fair play and honest deal- 
ing, Senators Thurman and Bayard, for 
once keep silence. 

The Senate Committee of Elections de- 
cides to go into another investigation of the 
Louisiana election cases, and weeks or 
months will probably be consumed before a 
decision is reached. This is the way of 
the politicians—on both sides. Probably 
one of the seats will be given to the claim- 
ant Kellogg; and the other may be de- 
clared vacant, in which case a Democrat 
will be speedily returned to fill it. 

The President has been conferring a 
good deal of late with prominent members 
of his party in Congress, and the result is 
a prospect of an understanding and a bet- 
ter feeling. Nobody expects now that his 
Southern policy can be changed, so far as 
the withdrawal of troops is concerned; but 
the so called ‘‘carpet-bag” senators ask that 
none but Republieans shall be appointed 
to office anywhere in the South. The 
President started out last spring with the 
determination to give the preference to 
Republicans; but, in the absence of an up- 
right and fit Republican, to nominate a 
respectable Democrat, and I trust he will 
not give way now. We have had enough 
of placing bad Republicans in office at the 
South. Let us have good ones now or 
none at all. 

The famous civil service order has _—— 
discussed not a little of late with the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet officers, and there is 
a disposition to modify it a little, in ex- 
ecutive circles, or to explain it away. The 
party leaders make more ado over that 
order than in regard to any other thing the 
President has done except it be the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Key, a Tilden Democrat, 
to a place in the Cabinet. It is true, I be 
lieve, that this order has been purposely 
misconstrued in certain places. The 
order dees not prohibit an officeholder 
from speaking or writiag ina campatyn; 
and its sole purpose was to prevent high 
officials from using the influence of their 
offices for or against candidates in the par- 





ty caucus, And this is right. Why should a 
senator or representative be able to use all 
the Federal officeholders in his state or dis- 
trict in his own behalf? But when the 
nominations are made, it is proper that 
the official should aid in the success of the 
party to whom he belongs, both with his 
voice and vote, The President did not in- 
tend to transform 80,000 officeholders into 
nobodies. 

Somebody has blundered in regard to 
the English mission. The Pennsylvania 
congressmen here assert that the President 
expressed a desire that they should name a 
man for the place, and so they selected Mr. 
Cameron! Mr. Evarts denies that ie author- 
ized any congressional delegation to name 
our next English minister. If the Presi- 
dent did, it?was a blunder, for it goes con- 
trary toall he has said in regard to Civil 
Service Reform. To allow a congressional 
delegation to fill an important office would 
be worse than anything that General Grant 
ever did in the line of appointments. And 
what a selection! The very first of all the 
foreign missions given to a man of eighty 
years, who more fully represents the old 
spoils system than any Republican in the 
country! Itis safe to say that it will not be 
done—that there is a mistake somewhere. 

The Pacific Railroad lobby is herein force 
already—Union Pacific, Central Pacific, 
and Texas Pacific—the three Pacifics, with 
Tom Scott and Jay Gould at their head. 
The old line wants to make an easy bargain 
with the Government in regard to its mort- 
gage; the new line wantsa subsidy. Mr. 
Scott isa prince in generosity. No mem. 
ber of this Congress need pay out» a dollar 
for travel by railroad, All the week horse- 
racing has been going on at a prodigious 
rate in Baltimore, and Scott’s road has 
taken any member of Congress gratis. 
And the betting and drinking and general 
dissipation has been immense. And there 
is no distinction of party in it! Nor of 
sect or sex. Fine ladies have lost and 
have won on this or that horse; and so 
have Presbyterians aud Episcopalians ‘in 
good and regular standing,” if one can 
trust the reports he hears. Down this way 
everybody almost is in the craze for horse- 
racing, and at this rate it will not be long 
before horse-race betting, or gambling, will 
be as common in “ good society” 
Evgland. And it is not strange, per- 
haps, that gambling and drunkenness 
abound in a country where the State 
Church disciplines a member for marrying 
his deceased wife’s sister, but does not for 
inebriation, gambling, or even adultery, if 
he stand very near the throne. But in this 
country we ought to do better. Both 
branches of Congress adjourned over to 
see the races; but there was very little 
business ready, the weather was fine, and 
the spectacle, doubtless, was magnificent. 

The two houses have agreed upon a joint 
committee to look into the subject of the 
election of a President and Vice-President, 
and the proper mode of counting the vote 
and declaring the result. Let us hope that 
this time, after the solemn warning of last 
winter, something will be done. But, to 
obtain a result, somebody must give upa 
part of his prejudices and opinions. Nor 
can we expect perfection. Let us have 
something laid down clearly in law which 
can never fail to give a prompt result 

BD. W. B. 


as it is in 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27th, 1877. 











For tresh, flowery odor no other Cologne or toilet 
water can compare with Dr. Price’s Floral Riches— 
so gratefully refreshing. 





There is Danger Ahead 


when those usually active little organs, the kidneys, 
are neglectful of their duties and grow sluggish | 
Fatty degeneration, Bright’s disease, diabetes, and 
other dangerous maladies are the result of neglect 
to remedy this inactivity by medicinal means. When 
the all-important functions of the kidneys are im- 
perfectiy discharged, those organs need stimulating, 
and the best pessible agent for that purpose—since it 
performs its office without exciting them—is Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters, which, in combination with its 
tonic and cathartic properties, possesses valuable 
qualities as a diuretic. Both kidneys and bladder are 
strengthened by it, and the vigor which it imparts to 
them, and the gentle but effectualimpulse which it 
gives to their operations. is the best possibie guaran- 
ty against their becoming diseased. The Bitters sre 
invaluable in other respects as well as the above, 
since they remed+ general debility, uterine troubles, 


chillsand fever, dyspepsia, constipation, gout, rheum- 
atism, and other ailments. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 

the land. making glad many a household who have 

long suffered from the gioom reflected from one 
wees. deapondent dyspeptic in the home eirele 

Lie oer not keep it, send to Proprietor, 

STAR te ER, Wholesale mist, 36. Ves y 

Street, N Nore, Treatife on Dyspepsia sent tr 











PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


EDUCATION. 





HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


THE 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’s exhibit 
as the best Instruments at « price rendering them 
possible to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
vination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects, cont: tining many desirable improve- 
nents, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together so it is impossible for them to 
either s sbrink, swell, or split.” HE ONLY OR- 
GANS AW ARDED {IS RANK. 

New styles and prices just issued, which are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 


We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 
A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodg 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 
97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0, 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, [IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 





PRICES TG SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Lilustrated Price-list. 








[Established 1046. } 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


} Brattleboro, Vt. 


gz Send for llustrated Catalogue. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


to try our Organs, as we send ov ten days” trial and 
pay freight both ways, if returned. New Style, Up- 
right, Solid Walnut Case, with 2 3-5sets of reeds and 
12 stops, 


Price $67.00. 


Always on handat the Steam Organ Factory of 


ALLEGER. BOWLBY & C0., 


__ WASHINCTON,N. J. 


$190 Pianos.--10-stop Organs. $75 


WHY PAY #500 
for a Piano or $300 for an Organ, when you can have 
one of these (guaranteed as good as the best) sent on 
trial FREE by the 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
17 University Place, New York? 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS 














A Sample Card containing our leading styles mnailed 

on receipt of 25 cents. " 
_ RY & CO., 

112 and 11 1 William Street, New York. 


REE CIFT COUPON. 
F Cor THIS OUT. 

We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleogravhs. in black and gvuld mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper whe forwaras this couron 
and 68 cents to pay far packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
free of charge. 

Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money back by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the beiance for nothing. Address J. 
a & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 

ass. 





Magic Lanteras and Stereopticons, 

E @&B&8 T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY ‘ay, 
N. Y., opposite Leen remem stereoscopes 
Views. Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albume. 
Photogra hs of Celebrities. sphotographio Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded frst premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


Quer riane. CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 
we eS and a 3-ct. stamp, 5 packs,5 names, $1. 
ANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


E Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 ots., 
40 A) postpaid, i). JONES & COQ., Nassau N, Y¥. 


GANT CARDS, no with name, 
Ceee aid, SoS, HUSTED. Nassau. NY. 














NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution. Oratory, Modern er ay Drawing, 
and Painting open Davy »nd Ev 

A SPECIAL T RAINING Cc OU RSE for Teachers. 

TERMS. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS... a per Quarter. 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS... 0 % es 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M, to 9 P.M. 

PUPILS MAY BHGIN at any time, the Qdarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 





HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CIT 


No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Musie Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


MRS. G. $ HARVEY'S SCHOOL, 
148 Pierrepont Steet, Brooklyn. 


The Fall Term commenced Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
The school is divided into two separate departments, 
ome for young gentlemen andthe other for oun 
ladies. Tuition per term, in advance, $10. Oto $18. 
Pupils received at any time. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly relmbie Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbyteiian control. 
ALBERT R. SABIN. Principal. Lake Forest, Ill. 


BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
servatory of Music for Young Ladies. Two courses, 
$200 and $300. ‘“* Elegantly turnished, ably officered, 
superbly located. Doubled its nun ‘ber last year.’ 

. Y¥. Graphic. Rev PATERSON, A. M. 
President, Binghamton, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY 


for Young Ladies, Address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE, Rye, N.Y 


Pie ET 

RY yIVERVIEW ACADENY, Pougbkeepsi¢, N. 

. Sehool and Howe for Boys. See Prospectus. 
a ad 


YING IN NATIT WESLEVAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best adversnate = Literature, Science, 
Languages, Pairting, and } 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
TARRY’ ‘OWN w.. y. ) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family school tor b« ys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. lith. Forcircular address the Principal. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH, LANGUAGES and 
Literature.—English to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof.B. KUTTNER. Highest cit references, 
Call at or address for circular 270 West 37% St., N. ¥. 









































AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS! 


THE COMING BOOK. 


Who has net heard of the “* BURLINGTON” 
‘“HAWKEYE HUMORIST’’? 


His New Boo is ready and is overwhelmingly rich 
and racy. e. is pe rfecti : i e. Agents can 
secure to } plication. Address 
AMP RIC ‘AN Pl ‘Bt ISHING CO., Hs arttord. Conn. 
and Cinn.. Ohio; or, F.C. BLISS & CO, 








ark,N.J- 
ENT a D er wv 
oR ‘DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M... D.D. 


The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. e beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So plain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
with delight. Strongest Gommendations 
Cireular, Terma, and Samp ple Iliustrations. 
Address J. Cc. McCU RD &e 0. Philadelphia. 


~ WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Pape rinthe Ww orld.with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
: Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Adare ss P.O. v ickery, Augusta, Maine. 


$l2! a day at home. Agents wanted. Ovifit and 
vo terms free. _ TRU EB &CO., Angusta, Matne. 

OWNV ASSING AGENTS who have canvassed in 
the cities fora u 5 

CYCLOPLEVLA ocr GENERAL ATLAS 
are invited to correspond with the undersigned. 
We have A DESIRABLE work, specially adapted 
to their experience. 

H. B. NIMS & CO.. Troy, N. Y. 


MAMMOTH OUTFIT TO EVERY- 
BODY. Stem- winder watch free with 
first order. Ten dollars a day guaran- 
teed. M. CRONEGH & CO., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or Milwaukee, Wis. 


$66 a wee a a our own town. Terifs and $5 outfit 
free LAL LETT & COs. Portland, Maine. 


% Salary. Permanentselesmen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
pe Le Expe sea paid. Address 


A. GRANT & CU., No. 2,4 -, Cincinnati, QO. 


$3 PLATED ar aaaaiedl Cheapest 


Send for 




















inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


Agents. Address, A. COULTER & . Chicago. 


* 2 year. Agents wanted: everywhere, Bus- 
mess strietly legitimate.Particulars free 
Address J. WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ym 4) per day at home. Samples worth 
$5 TO $20 free, STINSON & Co.. Portland. Main 














TRAVEL. 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE. 
OUND BROOK ROUTE 


FOR TRENTON AND PHIL ADELPHIA. 

Leave New York for fuenecn and a. ie at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4P. M. for Tren nton 

Leave Philade! phia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Third and ag Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 

Rams: Trenton for eo pa York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 

«M3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50. 6:05 P. 

A Dulhnso Drawing-Room o are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., 1: mn. 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
7:30, 9:30 A 1:30 PB. M. trains from Philadelphia; 
and Sleeping Cars to the 12 o’elock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia. 

SUNDAY ga aor York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 1 

Tickets for sale at foot " FLaberty St_, Nos. 529 and 
944Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices ef the 
Erie Railway in New York and lpmetrart he and at No.4 
Court St., ~ nee 9 Ba Begsege ehecked from residence 
to destination. DWN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 





HOTELS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


\ A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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NOTICES. 


sa” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t@ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@™" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{#2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall. Park. 








New York, Movember Ist, 1877. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Searcely expecting quite so large an 
influx of new subscribers as have en- 
rolled themselves on our books during 
the past two weeks, we did not give 
orders to print enough of the issue of 
Oct. 11th before the first forms. coms 
prising the Ist to 8th and 25th to 32d 
pages inclusive, had been distributed; 
but we did print enough of the second 
forms, which have Rey. Joseph Cook’s 
Leciure, to supply the demand. We 
have sent this half-sheet to all new sub- 
seribers gratuitously, beginning their 
subscription with the issue of the 18th 
inst. : 


[_— = 


THE REV. JOHN MILLER. 


Ir was a July Sabbath day in Gettysburg 
fourteen years ago, and the people of the 
town, the women, at least, were at church, 
though the war had crossed the border and 
the two armies invested the town. In the 
middle of the service a shell fell into one ef 
the churches. The people screamed and 
ran; but none ran so fast as the minister, who 
jumped from the pulpit, lifted the hissing 
ball in his arms, and carried it outside of 
the church, where it might explode without 
danger to any one. Such was the story 
repeated last week to the Synod of New 
Jersey, after the parties to the case on trial 
had withdrawn and left it tothe decision 
of the body, by one of the most venerable 
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ministers in the Church, as told to him in 
Gettysburg. The name of that Gettysburg 
pastor, who was ready to lay down his life 
for the sheep, was John Miller. That man 
was no hireling, but atrue shepherd. It is 
that man who has been suspended from the 
ministry for the immorality of ‘‘ violating 
his ordination vows” in promulgating 
‘important ” errors, 


For the last eight years the Rev. John 
Miller, now a man of sixty, perhaps, has 
resided in Prineeton, N. J., where resided 
his father, the famous Dr. Miller, one of 
the men who are most honored in the his- 
tory of that school of famous men. The 
students are said to call him ‘‘ Socrates.” 
He is a man not only of great physical and 
moral courage, but of uncommon brilliancy, 
an admirable speaker, utterly without ora- 
torical show, but keen in thought, with a 
remarkably choice and copious flow of lan- 
guage, a wealth of apt and telling and often 
mirth-provokingillustration, combined with 
a seriousness of conscientious purpose 
which is better than all tricks of rhetoric 
and elocution. He has, withal, a habit of 
asking the reasons for what he believes, 
and, when he seems logically driven to 
some new phase of faith, perhaps hears the 
bee buzzing in his bonnet somewhat louder 
than were well; and in his anxiety to make 
Scripture harmonize with Scripture or with 
his new notion, he seems to find it very 
easy to interpret a passage directly athwart 
its apparent meaning. 

Mr. Miller, who feels that he has a mis- 
sion to reform the orthodox faith on points 
where it goes amiss, has published three 
volumes, which have excited the displeas- 
ure of his presbytery. He was not pros- 
ecuted by one of the members for heresy; 
but the Presbytery itself took up the case 
on ‘‘common fame,” and ordered a com- 
mittee to present charges of violation of 
his ordination vows. They unanimously 
voted that the charges were sustained, and 
the case came up last week on appeal 
before the Synod of New Jersey. Omitting 
all technical and unimportant questions 
affecting regularity or patience or charity 
that might be raised, we wish to consider 
simply the naked question of toleration 
before the Synod. 

We will try to state Mr. Miller’s three 
heresies as accurately as we can. He be- 
lieves and teaches in his three books: 

1. That death is utter and complete un 
til the resurrection. What becomes of the 
soul during this interval he does not abso- 
lutely decide. Its consciousness may be 
merely suspended; but he is inclined to 
believe that mentality is one of the attri 
butes of matter in its higher combinations, 
and that when the body is dissolved its soul 
is necessarily dissolved and extinct until 
the body is restored at the resurrection. In 
this theory, which he propounds as prob- 
able, he finds a basis of reconciliation be- 
tween religion and materialistic science. 
He teaches 

2. That, souls not being directly created, 
but generated, Christ’s human soul was in 
Adam, and partook, with the rest of human 
nature in bulk, of the guilt of Adam’s sin; 
but that Christ himself was absolutely 
sinless—not by regeneration, but from and 
by his first generation by the Holy Ghost, 
and, as we understand, by anticipative pur- 
chase of his atonement. This left his hu- 
man nature shattered and comipassed by in- 
firmities, over which he triumphed. He 
teaches 

3. That Christ in his divine nature em- 
braces not a third of the Deity, but the 
whole Deity, as does the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, so that there are not three 
persons in the Godhead, but only one per- 
son, or hypostasis, so that the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit are each the 
entire and undivided God. He denies So- 
cinianism, Arianism, and even Sabellian- 
ism, and seems to take very nearly the 
position described by Neander as that of 
the Monarchian Noetus, before the de4- 
nition of the doctrine of the Trinity at 
Nicea. Heclaims that he differs from all 
other opponents of the Trinity since the 
Nicene definition, in that he does not de- 
grade, but elevates the conception of the 
person of Christ. 

. We have given these doctrines as color- 
lessly as possible, that our readers may 
judge for themselves how far they affect 
Christian faith, worship, or character. 





There was but ,one question properly 
before the Synod—namely: Do these doc- 
trines, confessedly contrary to portions of 
the Standards, vitally contradict the Calvin- 
istic or Reformed system of doctrines? that 
being, since the reunion, the actual limita- 
tion of subscription to the Standards. This 
subscription may be interpreted more or 
less strictly; but it is admitted that the 
Calvinistic system is subscribed to, and 
that on points not vital anybody may 
have the liberty of private judgment. 

Do these differences do vital injury to 
the Calvinistic system of faith? The 
Synod decided, with painful unanimity, 
that they do. But we confess that it 
appears to us that the Synod, with the best 
of intentions, has grievously wronged 
charity and truth. We declare that the 
three doctrines have to do with specula- 
tions as to which no man knows or can 
know anything. Here is Mr. Miller’s blun- 
der, that he occupies himself with specula- 
tions too deep for human intellect, and 
reaches results utterly unimportant. The 
Calvinistic system embraces the entire 
evangelical system of grace, including the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, human sinful. 
ness and ill-desert, the deity and the atone- 
mentof Christ through his life and death, 
the duties of repentance, trust, and conse- 
cration, and the doctrine of eternal reward 
and punishment. It also includes certain 
doctrines of our federal connection with 
Adam, and our sinful nature corrupted in 
him, the divine sovereignty, decrees, 
election and reprobation, and the perse- 
verance of the saints. Mr. Miller accepts 
every one of these doctrines fully. He 
loves them. His theories do not affect 
them. 

The Standards declare that the souls of 
believers do at their death ‘‘immediately 
pass into glory.” So the Scriptures seem 
to us to teach and so we believe. But, if a 
man believes that there is an unconscious 
interval, how can that affect his faith or 
hope? In sleep, or a faint, or catalepsy, or 
under powerful drugs, we lose congcious- 
ness, and regain it after a few hours or 
days. Imagine that interval simply pro- 
longed for a few thousand years or less, till 
the beginning of eternity. What doctrine 
does that affect? Why, Mr. Dale holds a 
heresy a hundred fold more vital. And yet 
we acknowledge that we shrink from Mr. 
Miller’s suggestion, as materialistic, that 
the soul depends on the body. But it must 
be remembered that he does not definitely 
adopt it. 

The theory of Christ’s relation to Adam’s 
sin is one so utterly befogged with specula- 
tion as to be not worth discussion. All we 
need te believe is that he was sinless from 
the beginning, in nature and life; and this 
Mr. Miller declares. So long as Presby- 
terians are allewed to believe that the 
human race did not sin at all in Adam, it 
certainly ought to be allowable for a stiff 
Old-School man like Mr. Miller to hold 
that the stock out of which Christ came 
was, up to his differentiation from it, cor- 
rupted in Adam. 

But the great offense of Mr. Miller was 
that he ‘‘ denied the Trinity.”” Well, what 
is the doctrine of the Trinity? It is the 
one thing we know nothing about. On 
that subject words studiously conceal 
ideas. Nobody pretends to understand it. 
It is declared that there are three persons 
in the Trinity, and yet that they have but 
one consciousness. That is the Orthodox 
faith. We accept it, but we do not under- 
stand and cannot understand what we ac- 
cept. We do not know what hypostasis 
means. Wesay that itis that numerical dis- 
tinction which exists within the Deity; but 
what that distinction is we cannot define. 
The definition of the Nicene Creed was 
invented not at all because it was a precious 
doctrine that anybody cared about, but 
because it seemed necessary in order to 
save the Deity of Christ. Itis a subordi- 
nate doctrine to that of Christ’s divinity. 
Before Christ it was not suspected. It 
took three centuries after Christ to define 
and formulate it. It was the Church’s de- 
vice against Arianism. If,now, a man ac- 
cepts all that the Nicene Creed was made 
for, if he worship Christ as very God, he 
then only denies what is speculative, be- 
yond human understanding, and he adopts 
all the doctrines of grace which depend 
upon the atonement by a divine Saviour. 
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He may be very foolish for bothering his 
brains with the subject; but folly is not a 
disciplinable offense: 

And yet men, good men, well-meaning 
men tearfully declared that if Mr. Mil- 
ler’s doctrine was allowed they had lost 
their God and did not know whom to pray 
to! Whom did Abraham pray to? That 
synod made a fetish of the word Trinity, 
and forgot the idea of Christ which was 
under it, and which Mr. Miller holds, as 
wellas they. To us it appeared one of the 
saddest sights ever seen, that of a hundred 
Christian men, one after another, without 
break, so wedded to empty words as to 
declare that this speculative difference 
destroyed the very ‘‘vitals of religion.” 
O ye menof God, Christianity is some- 
thing larger and fuller and freer than ye 
think! : 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 


THE direct and immediate question in 
regard to amerding the constitution of 
this state, pending before the people at the 
next election, is not whether the amend- 
ments passed by the last legislature shall 
be ratified, but whether the people shall 
have the privilege of voting upon them a 
year hence. They must be passed by the 
next legislature in order to be submitted to 
a popular vote. .That legislature is to be 
chosen this fall. If the majority in the two 
houses be Republican, it is morally certain 
that the amendments will be passed again; 
and if it be Democratic in either house, it 
is just about as certain that they will be 
rejected. Hence the great and urgent im- 
portance of nominating and electing candi- 
dates who will give the people the opportuni- 
ty of voting upon the question. The Tamma- 
ny Hall Democrats are determined that the 
amendments shall not be directly submitted 
to the people at all, and, unless we are mis- 
taken, this is the general attitude of De- 
mocracy in this state. The decision of the 
question will, hence, depend upon the po- 
litical complexion of the next legislature. 

What harm ean there be in taking the 
public judgment at the ballot-box upon the 
questions involved? The entire body of 
voters would have the opportunity of voting 
upon the subject, and the majority would 
settle the matter. Is it good Democracy, 
or is it not, rather, sham Democracy, to 
deny to the majority of the people the 
privilege of saying whether these amend- 
ments shall become a part of the constitu- 
tion of the state or not? They were pre- 
pared with great care and labor by a 
non-partisan commission, appointed by ex- 
Governor Tilden, in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation which he made to the legislature. 
One legislature has already passed them, 
and if another shall do so, then the question 
will be with the people themselves. Why 
not let the majority say what they want? 
Why seek to strangle this movement in its 
incipient stages? Are the Tammany man- 
agers afraid of the majority rule in respect 
to the fundamental law of the state? 

The amendments, if adopted, would 
change the time of city elections, and place 
them in March or April, and thus separate 
them from the general elections, in which 
broader political questions are involved. 
The effect would be to confine the atten- 
tion of the people to local interests and 
issues, uncomplicated by national or state 
matters. The amendments would also 
give to the mayors of cities the absolute 
power of appointment in respect to the 
chief city officers, with the exception of the 
head of the financial department. The 
heads ef departments would have the same 
power in respect to their subordinates, 
under such regulations as the legislature 
might see fit to provide. These changes 
would increase the efficiency of the service 
and concentrate responsibility upon those 
who are placed at the head of city affairs. 
Se, too, the power of the legislature to 
manipulate and tinker city charters, for 
partisan purposes, would be greatly cur- 
tailed; and this would put an end to legis- 
lative abuses on this subject. For the 
general functions of local self-government 
the amendments would be corrective of 
evils long felt, as well as promotive of the 
best interests of all classes. 

The one thing, however, which most 
treubles the Tammany politicians, and im 
respeet to which they seek to excite the 
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prejudices of the ignorant and unthinking, 
is the amendment that proposes the organi- 
zation of a board of finance, to estimate the 
expenses of city government and determine 
the amount of taxes to be levied upon the 
people, and also to be elected by those who 
pay taxes on a specified valuation, or pay 
an annual rental to a given amount, varied 
in different cities according to their popu- 
lation. This is so far a restriction upon 
the right of suffrage, and for practical 
purposes it is really the most important 
amendment of the whole series. It would 
place the finances in city government in the 
hands of the tax-paying and rent-paying 
class; and this is just where they should be. 
Those who furnish the funds ought to have 
the power of controlling their use, and 
ought not to be outvoted by those who 
pay notaxes. City government, if subject 
to their control, would be much more 
ecoaomical and offer less opportunities for 
public plunder. There is not a working- 
man in a single city of the state who would 
not reap benefits from the proposed change. 
Prodigal and wasteful government curses 
no class more than workingmen, since in 
various ways it increases the cost of living 
to them. They may not always see it, but 
they will always feel it. 

The one question now to be settled is to 
elect a legislature that will give the people 
a chance to vote upon these amendments. 
Democracy, as a party, means that they 
shall have no such chance; and this is one 
among many reasons why we hope that 
Democracy will be defeated at the next 
election. 


Editorial Notes, 


Tue Presbyterian Banner quotes Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn as having said, in his address on for- 
eign missions before the General Convention, 
that ‘‘ Episcopal missions had accomplished 
more than all other missions in the foreign 
field.” We beg it to hasten to correct this 
misrepresentation, if possible, before it travels 
further. We have carefully read the whole 
address,as printed verbatim, and nothing of 
the sort occurs init. It is an admirable ad- 
dress, of most catholic spirit. The examples of 
great missionary success are not taken at all 
from such splendid examples of Episcopal suc- 
cess as Tinnevelly and Travancore, but from 
Hawaii (Congregational), Fiji (Methodist), 
Madagascar (Congregational), FriendJy Islands 
(Methodist), and Sierra Leone, in*which, we 
believe, the Methodists slightly outnumber the 
Episcopal converts. These were Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn’s very generous illustrations of the 
missions conducted ‘ by all Christian bodies.”’ 








DurinG the past year the Synod of New 
Jersey bas received within its bounds one man 
who has been put into the position of greatest 
influence, perhaps, in the Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. A. A. Hodge having been called from Alle- 
gheny Seminary to succeed his father, Dr. 
Charles Hodge, in the chair of theology iu the 
Princeton Seminary. When called from Alle- 
gheny, a good deal of complaint (in which we 
could see no reason) was indulged in that Al- 
legheny should be robbed to enrich Princeton ; 
but finally it was somewhat appeased by the 
publication in The Presbyterian of a letter from 
Dr. Charles Hodge, if we are not mistaken, in 
whieh it was argued that Princeton was in 
greater need than Allegheny, because it was 
attacked by the heresies of the day and needed 
protection. We remember the surprise ex: 
preseed by some Western papers, who had sup- 
posed Princeton to be the very refuge of Ortho- 
doxy. Under these circumstances the attitude 
of the new professor attracted attertion. It 
will be remembered that both Dr. Craven and Mr. 
See appealed—the former because the deliver- 
ance of the presbytery seemed to allow women 
to speak in the prayer-meetings of the Church, 
and the latter because it forbade them to 
preach. While the synod was strict enough to 
forbid, by a vote of four to one, women to 
preach, it refused by a vote of five to one to 
forbid them to speak in prayer-meetings. Prof. 
Hodge voted with the majority against Mr. 
See; but he was one of the small minority 
which voted in favor of Dr. Craven’s appeal. 
He may be depended upon, we judge, not -to 
let down one bar of Presbyterian faith or prac- 
tice. 


WHEN we have spoken of the meeting of the 
Synod of New Jersey as the most important 
of the religious convocations of the past 
month we certainly have not meant to indicate 
that it was the most useful. The Episcopal 
General Convention was a much more profit- 
able meeting and was engaged in much more 
Christian work. Yet, while we condemn the 
aetion in both Mr. See’s and Mr. Miller’s case 
of the Synod, we do not mean to disparage the 
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general Christian temper of the bodyin respect 
to eitber case. The prosecution against Mr. 
See was conducted by Dr. Craven with no per- 
sonal animosity and with the desire expressed 
that he be not even censured. Dr. Craven 
believes fully that the Scriptures absolutely 
condemn the public speaking of women, 
-whether from the pulpit or in the prayer- 
meeting ; and, being made by special circum- 
stances the p:oper prose‘utor, he undertook 
the case simply for the purpose of compelling 
the Church to lay down its law definitely on 
the subject. We cheerfully recognize the 
courtesy and conscientiousness, as well as the 
ability, with which Dr. Craven carried onthe 
prosecution, while expressing our surprise 
that he should have felt it necessary to compel 
the Church to lay down a new restriction in an 
age when restrictions are, rather, being re- 
moved. So in the case of Mr. Miller, while 
some Princeton men, perbaps, were unduly 
heated by their terror lest this ‘‘Socrates’’ 
should lead the young students astray, the 
general sentiment was one of the utmost per- 
sonal kindness. And yet it appears to us 
astonishing that, instead of simply hearing the 
appeal in the public antagonism of prosecutors 
and defendant, there could not have been 
appointed, at the beginning of this session, a 
committee to confer with Mr. Miller, to hear 
him orally, to find ovt how definitely and 
strongly he holds his supposed erroneous 
views, and to discover if there were not some 
way to escape the sad conclusion of suspen- 
sion. It seemed to us that that would have 
been more fraternal. We are glad that the 
Synod, if it could not take this kinder and 
milder course, at least, recommended the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, vow that the 
prisoner is condemned, to appoint a sort of 
chaplain committee labor for his spiritual 
good. 





THE operation called bull-dozing is occasion- 
ally applied in an ecclesiastical body to make a 
vote unanimous. There were illustrations of 
it in the trial of the Rev. John Miller before 
the Synod of New Jersey. After quite a num- 
ber of members had declared that in their opin- 
ion his heresies were so vital as to destroy the 
system of grace and to make it proper to 
remove him from the ministry, one young 
brother arose, when his name was called, and, 
disclaiming sympathy with Mr, Miller’s views, 
expressed the opinion that his errors were not 
s0 vital as to call for his suspension and indi- 
cated his intention to sustain the appeal. A 
succeeding minister said he was very sorry the 
young brother, who came originally from his 
own church, should have uttered such words, 
and adjured him not to mar the unanimity of 
the Synod. But two men in the Synod ex- 
pressed the opinion that the appeal should ne 
sustained; but when the time came to vote 
neither of them ventured to vote as they con- 
fessed that their conscience indicated. They 
said that for ‘‘fear of being misunderstood”’ 
they begged leave to be excused from voting ; 
aud the Synod with instant haste seemed 
anxious to grant the request. Thus it came 
about that Mr. Miller had not one vote cast in 
his favor. But of what concern should it have 
been to those men whether they were misun- 
derstood? They were there as judges—not to 
protect their own good name, but to decide a 
case in which, if decided wrong, either an ac- 
cused minister or the Church would suffer 
injury. There was a chance offered for real 
courage to the few that believed that Mr. Mil- 
ler should not be suspended. Ob! for one 
man among them that would have dared to 
vote according to his convictions, if he had died 
in ten minutes. 





Mr. GEORGE C. BATES, who in 1871 was the 
prosecuting officer of the Government at Salt 
Lake City, proposes that the Government 
should immediately commence proceedings 
against John W. Young, on the charge of polyg- 
amy, under the statute of 1362, and that Con- 
gress at its regular session should £0 alter the 
law in respect to Utah as to disqualify all 
polygamists from voting, from acting as jurors 
in any case in which the indictment is for 
polygamy, from holding office, and from repre- 
senting the territory as delegates in Congress, 
Both propositions are good. There is no reason 
why Young should not be at once prosecuted 
for his recent offense against the laws of the 
United States. And there is every reason why 
the legal machinery in Utah should be made so 
effective that it can and will punish polygamy 
in that territory. The change proposed by Mr, 
Bates is very radical and severe; yet it is not 
too much so if the end cannot be secured by 
milder means. The law against polygamy 
should be executed, and whatever is neces- 
sary for this purpose will be fylly justified 
by the exigency. Sincerely do we hope that 
Congress will not sleep over this question any 
longer. 


A PROMINENT Methodist pastor has written 
to assure us that Methodists do not approve 
of the malicious and spiteful course of the N. 
Y. Christian Advocate toward THE INDEPEND- 





ENT. Hesays: ‘‘I havea somewhat wide ac- 
quaintance with our ministry, and [ have yet to 
know of one Methodist preacher who approves 
of that dirty assauli; but have heard many ex_ 
press their utter and cordial contempt of the 
whole carriage of the Advocate toward THe In- 
DEPENDENT.” What the religious press thinks 
of the spectacle presented by the Advocate 
may be seen from the following editorial note 
copied from the Interior: 

* An interesting question was raised between 

the New York Christian Advocate and the INDE- 
PENDENT as to the practical results of the pro- 
bationary system in the Methodist Church— 
THE INDEPENDENT thinxing that the net results 
were not so large in proportion to the number 
of probatiovers as is generally supposed. It is 
a perfectly legitimate subject of inquiry, and 
in making it there is nothing hostile to the 
Methodist churches. The New York Advocate, 
however, answered with one of the foulest per- 
sonal attacks that we have ever seen in any 
journal. The language used was to the last 
degree nauseating. THE INDEPENDENT then is- 
sued a circular to secure statistical information 
from the Methodist ministers, in order that the 
truth on the subject might be arrived at. The 
Aavocate now refers to this circular, and says it 
was signed by ‘H. K. Carroll, Rel. Ed. [NpDE- 
PENDENT,’ and adds: ‘If this individual is the 
‘religious editor’ of Tne INDEPENDENT, it 
might be interesting to know what manner of 
editors the others are.’ For the good name of 
religious journalism, it needs to be said that 
such methods of meeting a legitimate inquiry 
are found in no other religious paper in this 
country.” 
We take no pleasure in again referring to this 
unsavory matter; but the honor of religious 
journalism requires that so remarkable a 
breach of good taste and good manners should 
receive an emphatic condemnation. 


SENATOR MATTHEWS has introduced a bill into 
the Senate authorizing the distribution of the 
remainder of the Geneva Fund, which, with 
the accumulated interest, amounts to about 
$8,000,000, and providing that the undistributed 
part of the Fund shall be applied to the paying 
“any damages on the high seas by any Confed- 
erate cruiser during the late Rebellion, includ- 
ing vessels and cargoes attacked and taken on 
the high seas or pursued therefrom’’; and 
further providing that, if the Fund be not suf- 
ficient to pay in full, the payment shall be made 
in ratable proportions. The Hon. Senator 
might just as well propose to apply the Fund to 
the building of a railroad to the moon or pay- 
ing the losses incurred by the recent strikes. 
The Geneva Arbitrators did not award the 
amount to pay the “ damages on the high seas 
by any Confederate cruiser.’”?’ They expressly 
limited the award to a certain class of damages 
for which they held Great Britain liable, and 
and excluded all others; and it was on this 
basis that Great Britain paid and the United 
States received the money. Nothing can be 
plainer than that the Government, in receiving 
and holding this Fund, is simply a trustee, and 
that it has no right in honor or equity to apply 
it to any purposes different from those for 
for which it was awarded. To doso is to vio- 
late the trust and be guilty of bad faith. The 
country bas already been sufficiently disgraced 
by the past action of Congress on this subject 
without any additions thereto, as proposed in 
the bill of Senator Matthews. The honest 
thing is to pay over the Fund to those entitled 
to it under the award; and if there be a sur- 
plus, then the generous thicg would be to re- 
turn it back to Great Britain. 


THE honest, decent American citizen is not 
likely to be greatly edified by the sight of Con- 
gress adjourning over, delaying important 
business, to attend—a horse-race. If it had been 
anything useful and instructive, or anything 
simply innocent, harmless, we should yet 
complain of the neglect of duty; but the ex- 
ample of leaving the business of the public, 
whose servants they are, to attend the most 
demoralizing sport on the continent, a sport 
which exists only for the purpose of supporting 
gamblers and sharpers, which has made *‘ jock- 
eying’’ a synonym of roguery, and which defies 
the laws of our states against gambling and 
pool-selling—to do thisisadisgrace. But “the 
English Parliament does it.” Then let the 
American Congress do better. We understand 
that grave senators, even from New England, 
were leaders in the stampede to Baltimore, Let 
New England call them to account. 


THE chief point in Judge Shellabarger’s 
argument last week in favor of Kellogg, be- 
fore the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, is said to be that the President’s 
decision as to which was the legal government 
in the State of Loutsiana is not binding upon 
Congress, and may be reviewed, and, if wrong, 
corrected by Congress. There can be no 
doubt that this is a sound proposition of con- 
stitutional law. We do not, however, under- 
stand that the President decided any such 
question. What and all that he decided is 
that there was no insurrection in the state 
which authorized him to interfere by the use 
of Federal troops, and, hence, he withdrew the 
treops from the state-house, and left matters 
to decide themselves, without his agency, 





The establishment of the Nicholls government 
was not the act of the President; but, rather, 
the consequence of causes acting in the state 
itself. If the Senate shall be of the opinion 
that this government was not lawfully estab- 
lished, thea Judge Spofford has no case as a 
claimant for a seat in the Senate of the United 
States ; and so, also, if it shall be of opinion 
that K.llogg was legally elected last January 
by 3 legislature lawfully declared to be chosen 
and lawfully constituted, which the facts in 
the case clearly show, then the only conclusion 
to which it can come is that Kellogg is and 
Judge Spofford is not entitled to the seat. 
The act of that legislature filled the vacancy, 
and when completed admitted of no reversal 
either by the legislature itself or by any sub- 
sequent legislature. All that remained was 
for the senator-elect to receive and present his 
credentials and for the Senate to act upon 
them. Subsequent events cannot invalidate 
what was lawfully done at the time it was 
done. The displacement of the Packard gov- 
ernment does not in the slightest degree affect 
Kellogg’s title, provided it was good in the 
outset ; and this is the vital question for the 
Senate to determine. 





Mr. Henry F. Tarnror, who testified last 
week before the committee of the common 
council of this city, told the committee that 
he had been employed as an expert account- 
ant for the last six years in examining the 
papers and evidence with reference to the 
great Ring frauds. His estimate, asthe result 
of this investigation, is that claims more or 
less fraudulent amounting in the aggregate to 
between $45,000,000 and $50,000,000 were paid 
by the city and county, and that the actual 
stealing outright on the part of officials and 
contractors cannot be less than between $25,- 
v00,000 and $30,000,000. This is the first state- 
ment that attempts to fix with anything like 
accuracy the enormous extent of this public 
thievery. For several years the authorities, 
armed by a law framed by Messrs. Tilden and 
O’Conor, have been endeavoring to find where 
this plunder has gone to, and get back, at 
least, a portion of it. What they have recoy- 
ered is the merest fraction of the whole, and 
the expense of the recovery has been almost 
equal to the amount. We do not claim to 
know precisely where the difficulty lies or who 
is to blame for the failure of law in this case 
but it does seem remarkable that sucha stu- 
pendous swindle should have, for the most 
part, outwitted all the agencies of law. If 
this is the best that law can do, then rascalfty 
has not much to fear, except from the Vigil- 
ance system. 


THE next day after the ‘‘ Massachusetts’ 
went ashore on the Long Island coast it was a 
matter of gentle amu: ement among the rescued 
passengers at the Greenport Hotel that a certain 
commercial traveler on board was reported to 
have slept all through the night, and to have 
waked up in the morning, and, as he looked out 
of the window, and saw the shore lined with 
barrels and cotton-bales, to have remarked to 
the first man he saw that there must have been 
a wreck somewhere in the neighborhood. But 
the man seems to have been Neal Dow, who 
writes to The Congregationalist that it was not 
a bad time,for he slept through it all until 
seven the next morning, He had a stateroom 
distant from the noise, and we must add he had 
great powers of sleeping. The author of the 


Maine Law could not be afraid of death by ~ 


water. Had others known that the ship car- 
ried Cesar, they might have felt less alarm. Yet 
even he, with all his sound conscience and 
sound sleep, would have been disturbed, we 
imagine, had he happened to occupy the state- 
room occupied by one of our contributors, in 
which the wrenching of the frame of the ves- 
sel made both berths fall to the floor. The 
‘* Massachusetts’? went ashore very quietly at 
two minutes before twelve. It lay very still for 
nearly an hour. Then, when the wind shifted 
to the north, and the boat was no longer under 
the lee of the land,and the fiercest wind and 


‘ rain of the year beat against the lofty sides of 


the steamer—well, we declare, the sleeping 
beauty of The Congregationalist to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that during those hours 
between one o’clock and daylight, while the 
bottom was being pierced like a sieve, and 
holes big enough to row a boat through were 
breaking in her hull, and she was settling down 
upon the rocky bottom, and the timbers and 
planking were tearing apart, and mirrors were 
breaking, and every joint was creaking, we 
declare that the boat was not a quiet spot. Yet 
we congratulate happy Neal Dow, who, like 
his Master, was ‘‘ asleep in the hinder part of 
the sbip.”’ 


...-The Index is troubled because at the 
Episcopal General Convention the proposition 
has been made to prepare a form of service to 
be used on the Fourth of July. The churches, 
it complains, are seeking “to stifle or pervert 
all secular observances, in the interest of Chris- 
tianity. New Year’s Day as a festival is 
perishing in this manner under the Church’s 
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fostering care of Christmas as a rival festival ; 
and now it is evident that the Fourth of July, 
so long sacred to strictly national traditions 
and honest secular jubilation, is to be quietly 
captured for Christ and him crucified.’’ It is 
sad ; but let The Index take heart. Itrecords in 
another column that two new ‘leagues’? have 
been organized and that another one has held a 
meeting. Doubtless, they will avert the danger 
and counteract the evil. P.8.—Let The Index 
issue a jubilant extra. The General Conven- 
tion, evidently frightened by the demonstra- 
tions of the “ leagues,’’ has decided not to issue 
the proposed form of service. 

«eee The Watchman ‘insists’? that a man 
holding the Rev. Washington Gladden’s views 
on the Atonement ‘‘ would be cut of place in 
the Baptist denomination’’; but as to the ques- 
tion “‘ whether it is consistent for him to desire, 
or for our [Baptist] brethren in that body to 
extend their fellowship to him,’ it graciously 
admits that this ‘“‘is a question which concerns 
him and them exclusively, and we do not feel 
called upon to offer gratuitous advice in a 
matter with which we have nothing to do.” 
For which forbearance and all other mercies 
make us duly thankful! Persaps ‘ Picket”’ 
ean give The Watchman some light from 
Springfield on this subject. 

....Pres. Woolsey has been devoting his 
chief study for several years to the study of 
the religions of the world, in the hope of being 
able by and by to bring out a work on the 
subject. Especiai weight, therefore, is to be 
ascribed to a pithy dictum in his paper read 
before the Detroit Congregational Council. 
‘The grand peculiarity,’ he says, ‘‘of the 
religion of the Scriptures is that it is intensely 
moral.’”? Three years ago, at New Haven, he 
touched the same key in his declaration that 
what our churches most wanted was ‘‘a re- 
vival of righteousness.” It is not fashionable 
now to attack a religion of morality. 

...-A journal which teaches the doctrine of 
*‘ entire sanctification ’’ ought to be careful to 
tell the truth. When the Christian Standard, of 
Philadelphia, says THE INDEPENDENT is an 
“open and avowed enemy of Methodism,”’ itis 
not only silly but uutruthful. When bas THE 
INDEPENDENT ever “‘avowed’? itself an “ene- 
my of Methodism*’? Please give the evidence. 
If the Standard desires to criticise our views of 
the “ higher-life’? movement, it has a perfect 
right to do so; but, for the suke of morality, if 
not of the doctrine which it teaches, it is 
bound to avoid such a gross misrepresentation 
of a contemporary. 

....Fifteen years ago the colored Catholics 
of Washington could have been gathered in 
a room fifteen feet square. Nowthey have the 
finest colored church in the city anda large 
congregation. And white people worship free- 
ly with them on terms of equality. Orra 
Langhorne writes from Lynchburg, Va., to 
The Woman's Jou rnal he 

‘At present the position in the South is 
this: Negroes will not go into white churches 
unless they can enter by the same doors and have 
the same seats that white people have. White 
people will not admit Negroes to their churches 
unless they will commune after the white peo- 
ple and sitin the gallery, and the new churches 
have no galleries.” 

....-Admirable names from Homer are sug 
gested in Nature for the two satellites of Mars. 
In the Fifteenth Book of the Niad is described 
the descent of Mars to the earth, which possibly 
refers to an unusually vear approach of the 
planet at opposition, as at the present time, 
Says the poet: 

** With that he gives command to Fear and Flight, 

To join his rapid coursers for the fight.” 

Fear and Flight (or Deimus and Phobus) must 
have been the ministering satellites of Mars, 
and we trust that Mr. Asaph Hall will retain 
Homer’s names. 

.... Vice-President Wheeler is not among 
those who think that the Republican party is 
‘“‘going tothe dogs,’’ as the consequence of 
the President’s policy. He thinks the policy 
right in principle, and that the party can stand 
‘a little drifting for the sake of the principle.” 
The policy will, in his judgment, be so thor- 
oughly vindicated before the next Presidential 
campaign that the party will not only work to- 
gether in harmony, but draw reeruits from the 
better sort of Democrats. 

....Senator Morton, speaking from his sick- 
bed, thinks that the Republicans tad better 
not quarrel with each otner, or with the Pres- 
ident, in regard to the policy of his Adminis- 
tration. We regard this as sound advice, un- 
less the policy shall hereafter present features 
not now apparent. The Demoerats would 
glory in such a quarrel, and it is a good maxim 
not te do what one’s enemy wishes him to do. 

.... Senator Merrimon has introduced a bill 
into the Senate which proposes to restore to 
the pension-list those whose names were 
stricken off im consequence of their participa- 
tion in the late Rebellion. This is the begin- 
ning. The next thing will be to pension the 
soldiers of the Confederate army, and thus 
express the nation’s gratitude to them for 
fighting to diseolve the Union. 


....The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections have decided to investigate the whole 
question as to the Louisiana senatorship; and 
this, while it probably postpones their report 
for several months, will necessarily involve an 
examination of the entire proceedings relating 
to Louisiana, with the strong prospect that the 
seat will ultimately be given to Kellogg. 


.... Said De. Monod to a delegate at the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh: “I 
come here to Scotland, and find you convulsed 
over the question whether you shall sing hymns 
ornot. In France we are absorbed with the 
question whether there is.a God or not.”’ This 
last is the question here; but how few of our 
religious teachers know it. 

....The Richmond (Va.) State advises the 
Democrats not to waste any words about the 
President’s title to his office. ‘‘ He is there,”’ 
says the Safe, ‘‘and that is enough for us, 
How he got there is tov dead a question for live 
men to discuss.’? This, though it does not ac- 
cord with Tilden’s Manhattan Club specch, is 
good Democratic sense. 


....President Seelyc, of Amherst, traces the 
Republican defeat in Ohio to the “ third-party 
tickets and the doughfacedness of the Repub- 
lican candidate.’’ He should have added the 
doughfacedness of the Republican platform, 
since this was quite as bad as the candidate. 
It invited defeat by deserving it. 

...-The Louisville Courier-Journal says that 
“if the world at large knew of what villain- 
ous stuffs brandy and whisky and wines are 
made the present crop of drunkards would be 
about the last; or, at any rate, all future 
crops would be small.” This is pleasant read- 
ing for hard drinkers. 

...-The Republicans in this city have done a 
wise thing in joiaing their force with the Anti 
Tammany Democrats for local officers, There 
isno other way of defeating the Tammany 
Ring, and even this, though the best practica- 
ble, is by no means sure of success. 

.-..[t is proposed to supplement the salaries 
of the justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States by paying their mileage ex- 
penses when traveling over their circuits io 
the discharge of their judicial duties. This is 
a reasonable proposition. 


.... At the Boston Baby Show last week there 
was a two-year-old baby that weighed fifty- 
eight pounds, although the weight at birth was 
only four pounds. ‘This rate of growing will 
be rather inconvenient if continued for the next 
ten years. 

....The expenses for militia service in this 
state occasioned by the strikes last summer 
amount to about $250,000. So much for the 
passions and folly of deluded men. 


....Senator Jones is a large producer of 
silver, and very naturally wants the people to 
be large buyers. Put this and that together, 
and the inference is easily found. 

....The Memphis Avalanche (Dem.) says: 
“‘Let us have more free schools, more fyeedom 
of thought and action, and less freedom in the 
use of the death-dealing six-shooter.’’ Civil- 
ization says amen to the idea. 

....Pinchback has again put in his claims as 
the senator-elect from Louisiana. The Senate 
has already spent weeks in considering, this 
question and then decided it, and, as we pre- 
sume, will not open it again. 

....The ‘Texas Pacific subsidy scheme is said 
to be weaker in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives than in the last one. This is bad 
news for the jobbers and speculators, but good 
news for the people. 

.... Letter-carriers in cities, who have been 
squeezed down to the starvation point, are 
circulating petitions to Congress for relief. 
Every citizen should cheerfully put his name 
to such a petition. 


us with the title over its editorial page of Tar 
in the West. But why should I!t provide fuel 
for future flames ? 

....Dr, Talmage has withdrawn from The 
Advance. His editorship bas been little more 
than nominal. 

...-In Bulgaria the most pressing want of 
the Russians is a railroad; in Armenia, Kars, 
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Publisher's Department. 

SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth sdd certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. ; 





Bcurnetr’s CocoarnE is the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the world. It 
kills dandruff, allays irritation, and pro 
motes a vigerous growth of the Hair. 





Tuat Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Ex- 
tracts are unequaled in quality and purity 





no person who has used them will deny. 


A THRIVING CITY. 


| FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPON DENT. } 


Lockport, N. Y., Oct., 29th. 

One of the most thriving towns in West- 
ern New York State is Lockport, situated 
on the New York Central Road, about twen- 
ty miles east of Niagara Falls. Its pros- 
perity is owing to its comparative freedom 
from debt; and, though it only has a popu- 
Jation of seventeen thousand, it is the 
market-place of Niagara County. The 
country roundabout is remarkable for the 
immense quantity of apples annually pro- 
duced. Last year over 300,000 barrels were 
brought into town, and, though this is 
called an ‘‘off year,” the amount will ex- 
ceed a hundred thousand. The peach crop, 
too, hasbeen simply enormous. But Loek- 
port is essentially a manufacturing town. 
The Pound Manufacturing Company, the 
Holly Water Works Manufactory, and 
scores of others combine in making the 
city a manufacturing center. Of the ele- 
gant buildings in town is Hodge’s Opera 
House block. Near by is the five-story 
building of the well-known Gargling OH 
Company. With the exception of a single 
story, the whole building is given up to the 
business of this company. 

The success of this company is simply 
marvelous. Gargling Oil was invented by 
Dr. Merchant, over forty years ago, and the 
fame of the liniment and its wonderful 
curative properties extended to every state 
in the Union, and it soon became recognized 
as one of the standard and reliable remedies 
of the age. Twenty years later the Garg- 
ling Oil Company was formed, and in 1868 
Mr. Hodge was elected secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

Under the management of Mr. Hodge the 
business of the company has largely in- 
creased. Merchant’s Gargling Oil is now 
sold in foreign countries, as well as in the 
United States, and everything that business 
sagacity can suggest is being done to in- 
crease the sale of this popular remedy. In 
nearly every village store in the land the 
remedy may be found. Almost every one 
is familiar with ‘‘ Merchant’s Gargling Oil 
Almanac.” Millions of these useful little 
pamphlets are annually printed and scat- 
tered broadcast. In addition, Mr. Hodge 
is a liberal advertiser in leading journals 
throughout the country. 

It may be interesting to know that the 
Oil is manufactured and boitled iu the com- 
pany’s building, and the system that pre- 
vails in every department is simply wonder- 
ful. A vast army of workmen and women 
are constantly employed in packing bottles, 
printing labels, attending to correspond- 
ence, etc., and each department is under 
the charge of competent directors. At the 
head of this vast machinery of business is 
John Hodge, the general manager, whose 
executive ability is amply proven in the 
perfect precision and order with which 
even the minutest details of the business 
are conducted. But Mr. Hodge is interest- 
ed in the welfare of Lockport, as well as in 
his own business. In 1871 he erected, at a 
cost of $125,000, the Hodge Opera House 
block. The building is admirably arranged 
and is three stories, with a lofty Mansard 
roof. It is built of cut stone and is sur- 
mounted by a lofty tower. It contains one 
of the handsomest opera houses in the 
country, capable of holding 2,000 persons. 
The Opera House block is the very center of 
the business of Lockport. Here are located 
the post office, the telegraph offices, the 
Common Council ¢hambers, the rooms of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, the 
oftices of the United States District Attor- 
ney, Internal Revenue office, the Daily 
Union office, and many prominent stores, 
The entire building is heated by steam and 
has every modern convenience. 

The costly buildings Mr. Hodge has 
erected have enhanced the value of adja- 
cent property and have contributed very 
largely to tht reputation of the city. Lock- 
port is a growing town and is a great feeder 
to the New York Central Railroad. The 
Erie Canal likewise passes through the 
city, anda sight to behold are the numer 
ous locks, from which is derived the name 
of the town. The masonry work in these 





locks is as durable as it was expensive. 


“THE CHURCH-GOING BELL.” 


THE origin of bells is probably to be 
dated from the time when the sonorous 
property of metals was first noticed. 
‘*Bells of gold” are mentioned in the wri- 
tings of Moses as being attached to Aaron’s 
tobe, in order that ‘‘his sound shall be 
heard when he goeth in unto the holy place 
before the Lord.” Bells are also mentioned 
in Zech. xiv, 20: ‘‘In that day shall there 
be upon the bells of the horses Holiness 
unto the Lord”; and it has been suggested 
that even Tubal Cain, the sixth in descent 
from Adaw, ‘‘ an’ instructor of every artifi- 
cer in brass and iron,” might have known 
something of the art of making them. The 
Greek warriors are said to have had smail 
bells concealed within the hollow of their 
shields, and when the captains went their 
rounds of the camp at night each soldier 
was required to ring his bell in order to 
show that he was awake and watchful at 
his post. 

The period when large bells were first 
introduced in churches is uncertain; but 
by the seventh century they were in pretty 
general use, since the venerable Bede at 
that time mentions them as being in En- 
glish churches. Authorities differ as to 
who was the first to thus introduce them— 
some claiming it to have been Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, in Campania, Italy, A. D 
400; others, Pope Sabinianus, A. D. 604. 
Bells were first known in France about the 
year 550, and pretty generally introduced 
in churches in 1030. The same authority 
claims that the first set of bells (chime) 
was placed in Croyland Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire, during the reign of Edmund the First, 
A. D. 945, It is not definitely known when 
beils were first mannfactured in America; 
but it is believed that a founder by tbe 
name of Hanks was the pioneer in this 
branch of industry, his foundry being lo- 
cated in Connecticut. At the time he was 
engaged in the business the casting of a bell 
Was an event, and even in later years it was 
the custom to treat the workmen, as well 
as the neighbors, to a bountiful supply of 
“flip” after the moulds had been tilled 
with the molten metal. In after years the 
business increased rapidly, and in the 
spring of 1826 Andrew Meneely established 
a foundry at West Troy, N. Y., from 
which 30,000 single bells and more than 
100 chimes and peals have been sent to all 
parts of the country. This establishment 
is the largest in the world, having a capaci- 
ty for manufacturing half a million dollars’ 
worth of bells per annum, and the reputa- 
tion of the house for doing first-ciass work 
is unrivaled. The business is now carried 
on by the son and grandson of the late An- 
drew Meneely, under the name of Mencely 
& Co. To one who has been brought up 
within the sound of the cbhurch-going bell 
the associations connected withit are of the 
most endearing character. Its tones wel- 
come our birth and bewail our death, nor 
is there a joy or a sorrow, a hore ora fear 
that moves the soul but with which at 
times it plays a part. Who but can appre- 
ciate the touching beauty of Moore’s lines: 





’ Those evening bells! Those evening bells 
How many atale their music tells 
Of youth and home, and that sweettime 
When firat I heard their soothing chime ’’ 


wa Bell,” goes the old German song, 
“thou soundest merrily when the bridal 
party to the ehurch doth hie; thou soundest 
solemnly when on Sabbath morn the fields 
deserted lie; thou soundest merrily at 
even, when bed-time draweth nigh; thou 
soundest mournfully, telling of the bitter 
parting that hath gone by. Say, how canst 
thou mourn or rejoice, that art but metal 
dull? And yet all our sorrowings and re- 


joicings thou art made to tell.” 
cL 


CHASE NATIONAL BANE. 


lv is an excellent idea to name a bank 
after the founder of the National Banking 
System, Hon. 8. P. Chase, ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury and our late Chief-Justice; 
and we trust that the Chase National Bank, 
recently organized, will be an honor to the 
city and a necessity to the business public. 
its capital is fixed at the moderate sum of 
$300,000, all paid in, and its principal 
stockholders are the gent!emen who found- 
ed the First National Bank in this city, 
fourteen years ago. The officers of the 
bank are men of experienee and under 
their judicious management the success of 





the institation is assured. 
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A SILVER PALACE. 


In the march of business un-town, one 
after another of the great bazaars of the 
metropolis have been moved to Union 
Square, and in some cases still higher up. 
The latest case in point is that of the 
Meriden Britannia Company, which well- 
know concern has recently constructed a 
magnificent establishment at No. 46 East 
Fourteenth street. The premises extend 
through from Fourteent) to Thirteenth 
street, and are 33 feet front by 240 feet 
deep, forming, beyond doubt, the largest 
store and show-room of the kind in this 
country. The Meriden Britannia Company 
manufacture, as weli as the white-metal 
electro-plated ware, nickel silver bard- 
soldered hollow-ware, the 1847-Rogers 
Bros. spoons, forks, table cutlery, etc.; 
also porcelain ice-pitchers, porcelain-lined 
baking-dishes, and everything that can be 
thought of in their line. They have the 
same pavilion placed in their store in 
which their goods were displayed at Phila- 
delphia at the Centensial Exhibition. They 
have also a very fine ladies’ parlor and 
dressing-room connecting, where the ladies 
can sit and chat after viewing the novelties 
displayed. The company is doing a very 
large trade with Spain, France, Cuba, En- 
gland, and Australia. In Evgland, where 
their goods come in comnetition with En- 
glish goods, the Meriden Britannia Company 
have carried off the honors in shape of 
prizes, ete. A visit to this wareroom, 
where the gentlemanly employés of the 
Company are only too happy to show goods, 
even if a person does not wish to buy, will 
pay for the time spent. All goods are ar- 
ranged in classes, so that any one can see 
at a glance what they have in any particu- 
lar line, and the #out ensemble is very fine. 
Their factory is situated at West Meriden, 
Ct., and covers many acres, while the Com- 
pany employs 1,500 hands.— Zhe Express, 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


AN invention all frugal wives will ap- 
preciate—in fact, an article that even rivals 
the sewing-machine in usefulness—is now 
on exbibition at the Broadway store of the 
Wilson Sewing-machine Company, in this 
city; yet it is so wonderfully simple that it 
can scarcely be classed as an invention, 
and is a wonder to everybody that it was not 
(liscovered years ago. The invention con- 
sists in a verv simple little attachment to 
the Wilson Shuttle Sewing-machine for 
darning all kinds of rips, tears, worn-out 
places, ete. in clothing, table and bed-linen. 
stockings, underwear, etc., in the same 
manner that it is done by hand, and leaves 
the repaired part scarcely discernible. The 
operator of the sewing-machine can darn 
a large-sized hole in a bed-sheet or table- 
cloth almost instantaneously. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that this wonderful in- 
vention is patented and owned by the 
Wilson Sewing-machine Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., who will not permit its use 
except with one of its make of sewing- 
machines, which, the company’s manager 
states, is furnished «itheach of the Wilson 
Shuttle Sewing machines, without extra 
price. Truly, this is a golden nest-egg for 
the Wilson Sewing-machine Company, and 
it is said they are running their works day 
and night and’ making and selling #00 
machines a day. —The Graphie. 








A STORE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


A GREAT variety of housekeepers’ linen 
and cotton goods may be seen to advantage 
at the centrally-located store of H. P. Wil- 
liams & Co., No. 250 Canal Street, this city, 
The goods are good in quality and low in 
price and include quilts, spreads, and bed- 
comfortables. The Hartford Weven Wire 
Mattress, superior in elasticity and dura- 
bility and so well known throughout the 
country, is also on sale. The above firm 
are the sole agents for this mattress in 
New York. The stock of H. P. Williams 
& Co. further embraces spring beds, win- 
dow-shades, oil-cloths, carpets, and many 
other articles so needful to housekeepers. 
A single purchase convinces customers to 
buy regularly at this house. 





FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


THERE are hosts of people who do not 
care to buy ready-made clothing, and are 
very particular as to the manner in which 
they shall have their clothes made to order. 
They prefer a fashionable tailor, who gives 
his personal attention to the cut of their 
garments. To such people we would rec- 
ommend the name of Isaac Walker, of 166 
Fifth Avenue, this city, within a block of 
Broadway and close by the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Many Americans, while abroad, 
have their clothes made at Mr. Walker’s 
English house, No. 277 Regent Street, Lon- 
don. This is the only New York establish- 
ment of its class which conducts business 
in London. The finest and choicest fabrics 
are to be seen in the fall and winter im- 
portations, which are now ready. The 
prices are reasonable, and Mr. Walker’s in- 
creasing business shows that his goods give 
perfect satisfactien 





THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO. 


As the Upright Piano is rapidly coming 
into general use in this country, we are 
glad to mention the very valuable improve 
ments that have been and are being made 
in this style of instrument, and to encourage 
a laudable ambition to perfect the practical 
application of mechanics in this véry im- 
portant direction. 

The fact of having a Piano that will stand 
in tune month after month and year after 
year, when the stretch is once out of the 
strings, is a consideration as grateful as it 
is new. Theordinary Upright Piano needs 
tuning several times a year, and perhaps 
as often as once a month; between which 
times of tuning at every change of 
weather it is put more or less out of ture, 
and when occasion occurs for using the 
instrument nine times out of ten it is 
found badly out of tune, and the musical 
feeling which otherwise would find ex- 
pression is changed to disappointment. But 
the modern improvement, the ELLioT 
PATENT TUNING-SLIDE, obviates thig con- 
tingency and gives to the instrument a 
characteristic excellence that all musicians 
and amateurs wiil at once recognize and 
appreciate. Call at 608 Washington Street, 
Globe Theater Building, Boston, and ex- 
amine. 





TRAVELING EXPERIENCE OF AN 
EMINENT MAN. 


Tue Hon. E. B. Washburne returned 
home from France last month, having repre 
sented the United States in that country as 
minister plenipotentiary for some years. 
Mr. Washburne’s home is in Chicago, and 
he made the trip from New York to that 
city cia the Erie Railway route. Under 
date of September 24th he writes of his 
experience of the trip as follows: 

‘*The Erie was by far the smocthest road 
T ever traveled on, either in this country or 
in Europe, and I consider it the perfection 
of railroad traveling. With the clean, 
light, ard airy coaches, polite attendance, 
freedom from dust, noise, and jar, we 
reached Chicago hardly realizing what a 
long journey we had performed. And 
then such a breakfast as we had the morn- 
ing afrer leaving New York, at Hornells- 
ville, is certainly deserving ‘‘ honorable 
mention.” Such a table as they had there, 
with a full half an hour to enjoy it, is 
enough of itself to attract passengers ”— 
New York Commercial Advertiser, Oct, 13th, 
1877. ; 





BEDS AND BEDDING. 


JAMES V. ScHENcK, 183 Canal Street, 
has now in store a full stock of beds and 
bedding of every description, embracing 
the celebrated Crescent Spring Bed, which 
obtained the highest award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. Also Marseilles quilts 
and white quilts in great variety, table- 
linen, comforters, and other goods in that 
line. It is the aim of this house to offer all 
the popular makes of spring beds in the 
market at the very lowest prices. We 
know from personal knowledge and ex- 
perience that this establishment is one of 
the best and most reliable in the city. 
Orders from the city or country for a com- 
plete outfit for dwelling-houses, hotels, 
steamboats, etc. will have the best atten- 
tion. Written information furnished wher 
called for by persons residing out of the 
city. 





STANDING ALONE. 


THe American Hosiery Co., of New 
Britain, Conn., was established a few 
years ago by prominent capitalists, who, 
having made themselves thoroughly famil- 
iar with every improvement in machinery, 
at home and abroad, formed’ for the pur- 
pose of competing in this market with im- 
ported hosiery and undergarments. 

Having to deal with a people who, until 
our late overpowering Centennial, would 
never recognize the crown of merit in any- 
thing but articles of foreign manufacture, 
their success was not at first assured. 
Very shortly, however, the trade, finding 
these American goods vastly superior in 
fashion and ferm to most imported 
stock and recognizing & saving 
of 65 per cent. in duty, began offering 
them to the consumer, with, at first, fair 
success, which soon grew into a greater 
popularity as they became more generally 
worn and proved such a perfect fit to fig- 
ures of any size, at the same time retaining 
their shape and softness throughout innum- 
erable washings. Every one who tries 
them will certainly endorse the Centennial 
Judges’ award of the ‘“‘ Highest Premium ” 
for ‘‘ High Standard of Excellence in Tex- 
ture and Finish and Perfection in Fashion 
and Form.” 





InporTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express, European —_ 350 rooms, 

estaurant first-class. 1ces moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





LAURELS FOR TRUE WORTH. 


A wise physician skill’d our wounds to heal 
Is more than armies to the public weal. 





To be honored in his own land is the 
crowning blessing of the man who has been 
“the architect of his own fortune ”—the 
man who has built for himself, with his 
own bands and brain, a princely fortune 
and an enduring fame. From Comley’s 
Biograpbical Encyclopedia of the men who 
‘have given wealth, stamina, and charac- 
ter to the State of New York” we clip the 
following brief sketch of the distinguished 
phvsician, Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo: 
‘* Every nation owes its peculiar character, 
its prosperity—in brief. everything that 
distinguishes it as an individual nation—to 
the few men belonging to it who have the 
courage to step beyond the boundaries pre- 
scribed by partisanship, professional tradi- 
tion, or social customs. In _ professional 
no less than in political life there occasion- 
ally arise men who burst the fetters of con- 
ventionalism, indignantly rejecting the 
arbitrary limits imposed upon their activ- 
ity, and step boldly forward into new fields 
of enterprise. We call these men self-made. 
The nation claims them as her proudest or- 
naments—the men upon whom she can rely 
in peace for her glory, in war for her suc- 
cor. Of this class of men the medical 
profession has furnished a distinguished 
example in the successful and justly-cele- 
brated physician, Dr. V. Pierce, of 
Buffslo, N. Y., and any bistory treating of 
the industries of the Empire State would be 
incomplete without a sketch of his useful 
and earnest work. Specially edu- 
cated for the profession which he so emi- 
nently adorns, he early supplemented his 
studies by extensive and original research 
in its several departments. He brought to 
his chosen work acute perceptive and re- 
flective powers, and that indomitable ener- 
gy that peither shrinks at obstacles nor 
vields to circumstances. In physique Dr. 
Pierce is an ideal type of American man- 
hood. Of medium stature, 
appearance is characterized by a healthful, 
vigorous vitality, while the full, lofty brow 
and handsomely-cut features are indicative 
of that comprehensive mental power and 
remarkable business sagacity which have 
eombined to place him among the distin- 
guished men of the age. . . . Asan 
earnest worker for the welfare of bis fel- 
low-men, Dr. Pierce has won their warmest 

sympathy and esteem. While seeking to 

be their servant only, he has become a 

prince among them. Yet the immense 
fortune lavished upon him by a generous 
people he hoards uot, but invests in the 
erection and establishment of institutions di- 
rectly coptributive to the public good, tbe 
people thus realizing. in their liberal pat- 
ronage, a new meaning of that beautiful 
Oriental custom of casting bread upon the 
waters. Noted in both public and private 
life for his unswerving integrity and all 
those sterling virtues that ennoble mavhood, 
Dr. Pierce ranks high among those few 
men whose names the Empire State is just- 
ly proud to inscribe upon her roll of 
honor.” Dr. Pierce is at present engaged 
in the erection of a palatial invalids’ hotel 
for the reception of his patients, at a cost 
of nearly half a million dollars. It is to 
be opened May 3d, 1878. -Ambitious, en- 
terprising, yet possessing a most discrim- 
inating judgment and actuated by a true 
spirit of philanthropy, Dr. Pierce’s future 
promises to be one of great benefit to his 
fellow-men, as well as of honor to himself. 





Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I hereby certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity, undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871, and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jxo. V. Cockcrort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Deceased. 

The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail bv most of the leading drug- 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, avd 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes 
cannot be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tourser & Co., 
General Agents. 


THEY ALL SAY IT. 


For solid elegance, comfort, pure air, 
gentility, attention. and easy accessibility, 
all combined, the Russian Vapor Baths at 
No. 7 West Twenty-fourth street, opposite 
Fifth-Avenue Hotel. havenoequal. If one 
prefers Turkish Baths, by all odds the 
finest in the country are found urder the 
same roof. Prices low as the lowest. Try 
them. Open day and night. 








No injurious substances in Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder. Itis the most per- 





fect made. 


robust, his- 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. ; 

IroncuaDs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment ef ¢arpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles can now be seen 
at the well known estal.lishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 18% and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are uptothe standardin quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs Gun also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 











HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PuLVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, beth 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
six years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it-has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always. use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 











GREAT Horse MeEpicine.—Dr. Tosras’ 
VENETIAN HorsE LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tostas’ ConDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, ewner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


EvERY mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use 
of PARKER’s GINGER Tonic, while its in- 
vigorating properties, that sooth the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her nursing babe, 
making the little one quiet, contented, 
cheer! uf; and happy—the best way to make 
the fretful child a ‘‘ good baby.” Buy from 
your druggist a $1.00 bettle, or a sample 
bottle at 15 cts., and test its merits. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


TO GUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


NOTICE. 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Subscription books are now open at the Office of 
the Society. Messrs. CHANDLER BROTHERS, Mon- 
tague Street. adjdining the Acudemy of Music. 

The number of subscriptions is limited to twelve 
hundred. ‘Ihe Sale to members only of Reserved 
Seats at auction will be hereafterannounced. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB t 
n the world. The inventor has used 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and oo 





























iful Black or Brown. Sold and propert Hi 
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Factory, No. 16 Bond stree 
Y. Sold by all aromas Ps ong 


BALD HEAD 
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WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 


BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 














PARTNER WANTED. 


The proprietor of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY 


wishes a partner. Business energy and-small capital 
needed. ae ee solicited. Address 


REV. GEO. MORRISON, 
No. 4 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Prince of Wales 


RUBBER COAT, 


FOR CENTLEMEN. 
Weighs only one pound, including the lining, and 
is perfectly water-proof. The most perfect coat 
made. 





Sent FREE to any address on receipt of Money 
Order, or C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


ORSON WILSON & SON, 
841 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., 


AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


FALL AND WINTER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday at 
No.4 Park St., BoSTON, devoted to the interests of 
Woman-to her educational. industrial. legal, and 
=— Equality and especially to her right of suf- 

rage. 


JORAA | Af ABD HOWE.. 
LUCY STONE...... ...... 
HENRY *. BLACKWELL. 
T. W. HIGG ee EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTOR. 
MARY A. LIVERMO RE 


TERMS: $2.50 a year, in advance. Single copy 6 cts. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


WILLIAM NEELY’S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 


All Goods Marked inv Plain Figures. 
POSITIVE BARCAINS 
AT 


SCOTT’S 


RELIABLE 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


Thirty-fourth St. and Eighif :A 


BURT'S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marked ir Plain Figures. 


_ 3. J. CONNER. 
FINE SHOES 


FOR 
LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
$6 In recognition of the universal 
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i decline in prices, we have re- 
duced the price of our FINE SILK 
HATS from Eight to Six Dollars. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


ASTOR HOUSE. 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, te 
Printin Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers 
ttern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


140 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


have opened to the public 
their new store on Union 
Square, No. 46 East 14th st., 
between Broadway and Uni- 
versity Place. 

Thanking their friends and 
patrons for past favors, they 
cordially invite an inspec- 
tion of a more complete and 
extensive line of new and 
destrable goods, all of their 
own manufacture, than ever 
before offered. 


THE OLD STAND, 
No. 550 Broadway, will be 
continued as heretofore. 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION, 


Just bought ata sacrifice by JOHN H. JOHNSTON, 
Jeweler, 150 Bowery, corner Broome St., N. Y., the fol- 
lowing goods, which will be sold at less than cost of 
importation or manufacturers’ prices. 

Gents’ Waltham Stem Winders. 
2 K Cases, $50, 
4 $70, ay $100. 
“* $90, $110, $125. 
Waltham Key Winders, $40, 50, 60, 


Waltham Key and on Wind- 
ers, silver, $20, 30, 40. 50. 

oo Er Winders, rs 11, 13, 18, 

Swiss Stem Winders, $25 to 40. 

Ladies’ Watches, Stem Winders, 


50 to 125. 
Key Winders, $25, 35, 40, 50, to 90. 
Pair 8 Carat Brilliants. Cost $1550. 
Price $950. 
* Pair 6 Caret Brilliants. Cost $1300. 
Price 
fr a Carat ~ praca Cost 


Palrao: Price $41 
Diamonds Patt 3 po Carat Briltiants, Cost $575. 


Pair? 2 Joey game Cost $325. 
mage Stone Rings, $10 to $7,000. 
a Sos. “ a — Urn and 5 
e3. ham p 
Tek vaet, Fou. cost o5i30. 5 large 
F Elegant Wedding Presents, in cases, 
0 $0, that cost double to manu- 


roy Cash paid for duplicate 
wedding presents of every descrip- 


on. 

Pins 7 Ear-rings, $8, $12, $15, $20, 
to 

— and iseove Buttons, $8, $5, $8, 


Jewelry 4 rt Chains: al 10perpwt. Bracelets, 
20. 


to 

pean #2 to 1st Spectacies and 
Eye-giasses. 36, $8, $ 

~ — #6, 8, 12, to 40, with Dia- 


Amethyst Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 40, with 
Diamonds. 
on — an , $4, 6, 8, 10, to 20, with 
Turg mole Ri Rings, $5, 8, 10, 15, to 25, with 
amo 
PLATED ‘Tea Sets, rs usual price $60. 
Tea Sets, $35; usual price $50. 
WARE Baskets, Castors. Urns, Pitchers, 
ovlets, Cups, Forks, and Spoons 
at proportion, 
Watches Sold by Installments. 
ARTICLES ote Cc. 0. D. EVERYWHERE. 


is Over; but the slaughter ot 
high prices continues. By 
Sauna te improvements, in- 


nious inventions, and per- 
fected systems we can iow produce 


Magnificent $750 Pianos for $ [ 90 
neauirur oso Organs for 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith, Piano & Organ Co., 
UNIVERSITY PLACE, 











The finest quality of NEEDLFS, for all binds 
of sewme MACHINES, fer 26 cents per doz., and SIN- 
ER N.¥. NEEDi.ES. $1.25 per_1 Also the best 
$60-SEWING MACHINES for 820. 
LY 8. M, CO., 40 B, 12th 8t,, New York 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Mall, Miller & Co. 


Sal 76 Broadway, New York. 
Factory onl dice, Wallingtord, Conn. 













SELLERS’ COUGH SYRUP. 


Craniox, Pa., December 14, 1873. Messrs. R. 
oa 4 Co.: Your Cough Syrup is doing oe 
Two do cured me of a pen cough ef one week's 
standing.—James H. Court 
Prttssurcu, March 21, 1876. Mesars. R. F. Sellers 
4 Co.: Two bottles of your Imperial Cough Syrup 
cured me of a Sensei cold, which setiled on rag 
ae —Ws. Price, 25 Cen 
E. Sellers 7 cre Prop’rs, Pittebarah, Pa. 




















H. P. DEGRAAF, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


W. H. DEGRAAF. 


STILL CONTINUE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





of any house ve in the United § 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


. which they offer 
at Whol le Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 








REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE’ DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 24th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factery, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been proeured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354.847.84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. Ali ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty yearsago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are worth #580 515.74 more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, sumber, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the samein the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and less account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from itsassets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncoliected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 


Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be t,ue to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in eharge of each branch, to 
whose conduct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held toarigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows, 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 


ASSETS. 






Real Estate.... 
EE RIOR iccdcicsccnnseckcenckanencsis) 64s Sabmebqucenswensseeanoans 
Stocks, Bonds, ete., owned by the Company: 


$2,473,087 50 
PPITTTTTTTreree 17,205,232 84 


Cost Value. Market Value, 






































Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., StOCK.....cccccsccccccccrcccccsccccsecs aiielenie ewe $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., 8tock............6 pene pee an ede aietiss 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. V., StOCK . .....ccceccccccccrcccccccccccccs ocece ” TOO 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., 8tOCK....ccs.ceee coccececesseeeeeeeees 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock............ Resicasessieaessesscwens, s0%: se Opa 6,400 00 
United States Bonds.........seeee- sasee 3,792,113 97 8,892,763 34 
Contral Park LO@n... 2... cccccccccccscccesccccs. coe de Fs 25,233 75 26,759 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock... 44,800 00 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds.... «-«» 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds ............-+-+0+ eed : 549,967 10 576,110 00 
Now York County Bounty bonds............ccccccccccccccssccccvccccccsnes 41,104 C0 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated DONGS.............cceceeceeeeeeeeeeeneeseeees 645,596 25 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds...............++ - 113,928 75 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds.... 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds. -1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds + +1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City DONGS...........cseseceeseeceeees eeceeees 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
BUNGE CUT WOMB. oo sin.cstscscivnccnsscesccccccdctccusceseesteeesessscessees 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bonds............ dinnddieheeiipenttinavemsieeuanaeeorenenes 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds ot ats err see 129,875 00 191,210 00 
Flushing water bonds............-++seeeeeee snes eee «++. 77,600 00 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds.. wate 9.519 92 10,155 00 
TASS CRBMIET DOGS... oc ccccsisccccccesscece om 5,000 00 5,000 00 
Richmond City bonds. ine ee «see 46,250 00 56,500 00 
Tennessee bonds.... penuiedensseenece “é -» 8,000 00 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds..... sina waee -. 2,730 00 3,500 00 
| eee eres: ioe es eae -. 15,840 00 15,840 00 
South Carolinas DOMES, 2000. cccccccccssccceccesccscccccccssccsecesccccscscees 8,960 00 8,960 00 
Misasiasippl WArTANtS.........cccccccccccccccccce cocccccccccscceccccccseccces 15, 285 7 ret 20,060 00 
BUEIIA, . cccscesecocsccees bib dhbekeneenineniarinesaeaneeaeurenit r €9,730,52 525 5 1 $10,311,045 67 10.311,45 67 
Premium Notes and Loans...,..... -.0.....2. seeeeees Ldascutine: Sekeseevaeeustsne cesses eonsmesecescatus 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies... ....... 10. ccsecescees cove 1,427,933 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgazes.. se 224,052 76 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds........ ...s..ss00+ 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans.. coeee 25,709 87 
Rents due and accrued........... ada RaANt seb One ee: eeeeeannne a 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported.. 60! ees a 
Premiums deferred......+-... sssseeeeeee kawade’ <tdeaaceenthedetsdiehesseweer<anee. seeeabesaaeee 432,695 40 
I itincacuss-.. shame peeoseiineteae eitione pebeibsbneetet énapavedd $057,722. 55 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated cost of collecting above.. = on 111,544 51 
Net amount.,....... rae ercccerse «-- 446,178 04 
Total admitted ABSCUS. .. 0000 cerccersccececesceeccreseeees $32,945,621 3@ 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED: 
Agents’ Balances, ...........sssececseees ceeeeessenereeeeeteaeaeseeees eeecee cooscreecs $36,154 19 
Cost value of Real Estate over present appraised values... «+. 68,488 96 
Loans on Mortgage inexcess of presert value .. ‘ 149,605 00 
254,248 15 
$33,199,869 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due............c cece cece cece cece eee ence eneeeeeeeeeesesens $418,393 19 
Death Losses and Claims resisted................+e++ 
Premiums paid in advance...............++ 
Estit ated Liability on Lapsed Policies... = ikon 
Net Reinsurance Reserve...... seseecececs SSessancecesscqecenneenppaennentencasenossecdecasnsesenanensceeseas _26,440,1) 111 00 
DOME BIOs sisicic cen siccececcdcddscccccccectbocdcnciensaccesosseececsshbaccnseovncwctccceceses 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of sdmittea assets, as determined by this report. $5,962,878 79 
Surplusas regards policyholders, on the basis of total assets, as reported by the Company 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the above............-seeeeeeeereees aasgebece 517,504 84 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 
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HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 
Together with a well-selected stock of 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTH’S 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


The latest LONDON STYLE SCARKFS, CRAVATS, 
TIES, BRACES, SILK HDKFS,, etc., etc., 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway and (9th Street. 
NOVELTIES 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are exhibiting their FALL IMPORTATION OF 


Drape d'Orient, 
Lampas Brocades, 
Satins and Damasks. 
Swiss Lace, French Guipure, 
Nottingham Curtains, etc. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Arnold, Constable & Go,, 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


CARPETS. 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


AT LOW PRICES. 




















Financial, 
SENATOR JONES'S BILL. 


SENATOR JONES has introduced into the 
Senate a bill which reads as follows : 





‘*To authorize the coinage of a dollar of 
41216 grains standard silver, and for other 
purposes. 

“* Be it enacted, etc., That as soon as prac- 
ticable after the passage of this act there 
shall be, from time to time, coined at the 
mints of the United States,conformably in all 
respects to law, a silver dollar the stand- 
ard weight of which shall be 41214 grains 
Troy, and any owner of silver bullion may 
deposit the same at any coinage mint, or 
at the Assay Office in New York, to be 
coined into dollars for his benefit, upon the 
same terms and conditions as gold bullion 
is deposited for coinage under existing 
law; and 

“* Beit further enacted, That said coin 
shall be a legal tender at its nominal value 
for all sums, in all payments of debts, both 

. public and private, excepting such as under 
existing contracts are expressed therein to 
be otherwise payable; and 

“* Be it further enacted, That no charge 
shall be made for coining standard silver 
bullion into dollars authorized by this act.” 

The dollar which Senator Jones has in 
view, and proposes to have coined in un- 
limited quantities, invested with the legal- 
tender property in respect to all debts, 
public and private, with the exception of 
such as under existing contracts are ex- 
pressly made otherwise payable, is the one 
that was provided for by the coinage act of 
1792, containing 37114 grains of pure silver. 
This dollar was based upon the assumption 
that the ratio of value between gold and 
silver was as 1te 15. The ratie proved to 
be a false one, in overvaluing silver; and 
the consequence was that silver, being the 
cheaper money, displaced gold, which was 
undervalued. In 1834 the ratio was 
changed, and 1 to 16 substituted for 1 to 15; 
and the consequence was that gold was 
overvalued, and, being the cheaper money, 
displaced silver, which was undervalued. 
In 1873 Congress concluded to give up the 
experiment of two standards of value, one 
of gold and the other of silver, and estab. 
lish the gold dollar, consisting of 25 8-10 


grains of standard gold, as the unit of 
value. 

Now, within a few years past the value 
of silver has so fallen that the silver dollar 
which Senator Jones proposes to have 
coined and made a legal tender for all 
debts, except where the contract expressly 
otherwise requires, and which has not 
been in practical use forthe expression and 
computation of values for the last forty 
years, would be worth from eight to ten 
per cent. less than the gold dollar, which 
during the whole of this period has been 
regarded as the standard of value and as 
such entered into monetary contracts, pub- 
lic and private. The mere statement of 
the proposition is a disclosure of its 
financial ethics. The dollar of Senator 
Jones would be a legal-tender to pay the 
bonded debt of the Government, to pay the 
greenback debt, to redeem the gold cer- 
tificates, and to pay all corporate and 
private debts, at the rate of from ninety to 
ninety-two cents on the dollar, as com- 
puted in gold. It would be a confiscation 
of from eight to ten per cent. on these debts, 
according to the varying price of silver. 
And, if this would not be rascality of the 
blackest kind, then we are unable to under- 
stand the meaning of the term. A govern- 
ment guilty of such a fraud would have no 
character and deserve none, except that 
which is common to knaves, in the estimate 
of the world. 

The effect of the Senator’s bill would not 
be to establish a double standard; but, by 
a law as sure as that of gravitation, to ex 
pel gold from the country, and make the 
depreciated silver dollar the exclusive 
standard of value. Two standards of 
value, having the same denomination, but 
not commercial equivalents, never did and 
never will circulate side by side. The peo- 
ple will use but one of them as money, and 
that, too, the one least valuable. This 
experiment has been repeatedly tried in 
the history of the world, and always with 
the same result. Law cannot prevent it. 
The legal-tender property cannot prevent 
it. Give a man the option to pay his debts 
in two kinds of money, and he will always 
pay in that which has the least value. 
Hence, when legal-tender notes came into 
use debtors paid their debts in them at their 
nominal value, and gold and silver immedi- 
ately left the country. Precisely the same 
consequence would follow in respect to 
gold, if the bill of Senator Jones were 
enacted into law. We should have the 
depreciated silver dollar in actual practice, 
and that alone, as the standard of value; 
and our gold would go to other countries. 
Any one who expects to introduce a finau- 
cial millennium by banishing gold from this 
country and debasing the standard of 
value isa prophet whom the people had 
better not follew. 





AURIFEROUS OCEAN SAND. 


A LETTER has recently been published in 
the Baltimore Sun referring to the aurif- 
erous black sands of the seashore of North- 
ern California, and the practicability of 
profitably extracting the gold-dust there- 
from. The gold exists in very minute 
particles, yet in large quantities; and, if it 
can be extracted without a cost exceeding 
the value of the gold, this, it is said, will 
be one prolific source of gold production in 
this country. The letter speaks of machines 
as in process of construction which will 
yield gold-dust at the rate of $50,000 per 
month upon a cost for the same of only 
$4,000. If these figures are anything like 
correct, and if these ocean sands are as 
rich as they are estimated to be in gold 
particles, then here is a source of gold 
which will exceed the great auriferous 
gravel-deposits, worked by hydraulic wash- 
ing. The main question is one of cost, 
and improvement in the art of working 
the sands or the depesits must supply its 
solution. One thing seems to be settled, 
and that is that the auriferous deposits, in 
one form or another, show no signs of ex- 
haustion. The United States will lead 
the world for a long time to come as a 
gold-producing country. 

Adopting a sound financial policy, we 
shall retain all the gold we really need for 
our own monetary purposes. Gold is the 
mest negotiable article in’the world; and, 





hence, without any reference to the place 
of its production, it migrates from country 





to country, under the great law of supply 
and demand, going where the demand for 
it is greatest and, hence, where it has the 
most value. The resumption of specie 
payment will increase the demand for gold 
in this country; and the laws of trade will 
then give us our appropriate quantity, as 
compared with the other nations of the 
earth. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE events of the week have not been 
specially important. Business has been 
fair, though not particularly active. The 
shipment of grain to foreign ports is still 
increasing and the general situation con- 
tinues to be encouraging. During the 
week arrangements have been perfected 
whereby the fire-risks of the Arctic Insur- 
ance Co., of this city, have been assumed by 
the Imperial Co., of London. The Arctic 
is one of the companies whose capital has 
been impaired by low rates for risks and 
large losses, 

The money market has been easy all the 
week and the rate a shade lower. The 
bank return on Saturday is regarded as 
settling a continued easy market for the 
present. The price for call loans on stock 
collateral has been 6 to 7 per cent., with 
occasional transactions at 5 per cent. 
On Government bonds the prevailing rate 
was 5 to 6 per cent. Very short desirable 
endorsed commercial paper can be placed 
at 64 to 6% per cent., but the general rate 
is 7 per cent. The rate for single names 
is 7 to 9 per cent. 

The week opened at the Stock Exchange 


with an active, excited market and prices , 


were generally unsettled. Later on the 
market was decidedly stronger and prices 
were firm and higher, only to be followed 
by a reaction at the close, the market leav- 
ing off dull and feverish. During the 
week the Supreme Court of Missouri 
superseded the late receivership judgment 
against the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road, and the property was restored to the 
board of directors. There was also a 
judicial decision in the Quicksilver case in 
favor of the preferred stock. It is stated 
that the amount due to the preferred stock- 
holders under this decision will amount to 
$45 per share. Negotiations are said to be 
in progress for a reorganization of the New 
Jersey Central Railroad, to extend the pay- 
ment of the floating debt, and otherwise re- 
lieve the road from its present embarrass- 
ments, 

The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 


Open- — Low- Clos- 

im. est. est. ing. 
American Dis. Tel........ ... 23 24 23 - 
Albany and Susquehanna... 71 7 7 71% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 37% 39% 33% 37 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 64% 67% 61% 65% 
C., R. 1. ,and Pacifie ........ 101% «=6102% )=—100% Ss «101 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..1(2« 103 102% 102 
C., C., and £. O...2.-<<0.... eee 3% 444 356 4 
C.C., Cin., andInd.s.... .. .. 40% 44 38X42 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 79 80 79% 79 
Chicago and Alton........... 80% 80% 8% 80% 
COMEOM. 22 2... cccccecs socccce 22 22 22 20 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 51 52% 49% 51 
Delaware and Hudson Canal 42 46% «641A 


Express--American.. ... .. 54 54 54 53 






United States. ... 47 47 45 446 

Wells, Fargo &Co. 84 84 84 8534 
WI iccceten ccvsecsececesescsces 13% 138% 412% 13 
IN iia cnacg sees hednrcceus 143% «143% SCi«idKBK_Cié«i2KB 
Han. and St. Joseph......... ly «613% 0=«:10K%)—Ss«d1BK 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref.... 2434 2B 22% 28 
Illinois Central... ..,........++ 77 Ts 746 75% 
Ve GROG iian ac cccccsescccevcse 67% 71% 645% «69 
Michigan Central..... ....... 6436 675% 2X 65% 
Morris and Essex............. 5 6X 2060 74%5—C—ti«*TC6G 
Mil.and St. Paul ... ..... .35% 37% 31% 35% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd... .... 68% 70 6K 68% 
N. Y. Central.............05.. 106% =108 104% (107 
N. J. Comtral. ...06 seccceseee 17 Nv 164% 16% 
Ohio and Miss..........+.+00. 10% 10% 9% 9% 
lee 23% «424% «8=023Ktsi«OBKG 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 90% %k % 9% 
Quicksilver... .. .........e0es 19 2% 16 - 
Quicksilver. pref..... .. ..... 35 43 344 38% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N........ 5% 5% 5 4% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N. pref. 244% 24% 24% 24 


St. Louis and San Francisco. 3X 3% 3X 3X 


WU cc cccccccesece:¢ ccccce 15% 16% 15% 16 
Union Pacific. .........ccce-0- 66 61K =: 66 61% 
Western Union Telegraph, 78% 83% 7%* 81% 
Mart POGG. <.6<. ccccecedseccscceo 1% 1X 1% 1% 
Ontario Silver...........0.0.. 3% %28% WK 223% 
IN. J. SOUGMEPM 0 cess ceccccccee % 2% i 2 
Gold has been dull all the week, with 
only slight variations in price. The open- 


ing was 103; the lowest and closing, 1023. 
Governments bonds have been in good 
demand and prices are well maintained. 
The premium on gold varies so little that 
it encourages investment orders for these 
securities. The 5-20 six per cents. are just 
now very cheap. The Treasury now holds 
$341,853,300 in United States bands to 
secure natienal bank circulation. Bonds 





held to secure public deposits, $14,990,500; 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $1,919,900; United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn for the week, $421,550; national 
bank circulation outstanding—currency 
notes $317,309,924, gold notes $1,432,- 
120; internal revenue receipts, $352,814.17; 
customs, 314,769.73. Receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding week 
of last year: 


1876 1877. 
$1,119,000 $79y,000 
1,326. 1,738 000 
1,172,000 307,000 
, 1,006,000 928,000 
tte te eeee eee ees eee $4,628,000 $3,822,000 





Railroads bonds were lower at the open- 
ing, but firm at the close. The trunk-line 
issues were in good request at full prices. 
The Granger issues closed at an advance of 
4%@l1}¢ per cent. on the lowest figures of 
the week. Hannibal and St. Joseph con- 
vertibles declined from 80 to 78; but in the 
late dealings sold as high as 83@84, the 
improvement being due to the removal of 
the receiver by the supreme court of Mis- 
souri. The coal-roads bonds were steady, 
except for Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consol- 
idated, which declined about1 per cent. 
In state bonds Louisiana consols advanced 
to 88, but closed at a reaction of 1 per 
cent. Tennessee declined to 428,and at 
the close advanced 4@1% per cent. 

The Bank Statement on Saturday is re- 
garded as quite favorable. The reserve in 
gold notes and greenbacks is well main- 
tained, while the loan and discount item 
sbows a large decrease. The result for the 
week is an increase inthe surplus reserve 
of $516,500. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





Comparisons. 
iY 


LOADS ...00....-00-0+ + 8236.2 Decrease. . $1,896,400 
Specie. .. «. ..<. 7 Increase.... 802.500 
Legal tenders....... 39,235,100 Decrease . 714,200 
Total reserve....... 56,557,500  Increase.... 83,3 

Deposits......... 193,848,700 Decrease... 1.712,800 
Reserve required... 48,462,175 Decrease... 428,200 
Surplus. .... .... 8.095.325 Imecrease.... 516,500 
Circulation.......... 16,726,000 Imncrease.... 495.700 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 
B 


id. Asked.| Bid. Asked. 
America.... .. 136 — |Imp’s’ & Trad’s’ — 203 
Am’can Exch.. 102 106 (|Irving..... .10 — 
Bute’rs & Dr’s — 115 |Meehanies’..... 130 152 
Central Nat’n’!. 1022 — |Mech. Bk. As. 58 64 
Chatham...... 122. — Merchants’. 118 
City......... .... 200 — |Metropolitan... — 131 
Commerce...... 124 129 |New York...... 15 «(116% 
Corn Exch’nge 127 130 |Ninth Nation’l. — 65 
First National. 200 — 'NoithAmer... 81 — 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 99 |Park.. ........ W7 107% 
Fulton.......... 144006 |Phenix.......... we — 
Fitth Avenue... 217 220 |Repnblic — 92 
German Amer. 72% 84%|Tepth National. — 65 
Oe — 8 |Tradesmen’s....120 — 
Hanover ....... 98 100 | 











FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


Ne. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. &. GOVERNMENT BoNnDs bought and sold in 
amounts te suit investors ; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. lli BROADWAY, 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


8. C. THOMPSON, President. 
ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier. . 











The SOLID has Carried you Safely Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
CY, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its feld and 
changed ite name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in ita character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will Cay ou, address for Circular 
and ferences ACTUA ; “ Kansas, Missouri, ani 
Central Ii Loan Agency,” Jacksonville, Llinois. 


QPER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved —- 
e 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value’ In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and references. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 

HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 
243 ‘Broadway. New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital paid in, in cash, .... --- $500,000 00 
Deserves for all liabilfties, in@luding > 


selene 
Total Aqmet. o.ii0.c0sccce s cccases 1,642,883 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. BEMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
HARLES L. ROE;,: Assistant Secre*ary. 





First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
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HAINES BROTHERS, 





PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS. 





Tuer has been a good deal first-class and durable — to find 


said of late by the press and that their purchase is worth- 
public generally concerning less, that they have been de- 


. ; : ceived, and that there is no 
the manufacture of Piano- 


— 


egal way forredress! | To our 
Fortes. Many persons all over 
readers who may be contem- 
the United States who have , 
plating the purchase of a 
: » 
purchased Piano- Fortes have Piano-Forte we should advise 


not taken the trouble to ascer- first to see that the Piano they 


tain who the real maker of their anticipate purchasing is made 
Piano was, or whether such by a responsible, trustwerthy, 
maker as the name represented 


upon the Piano itself even ex 


and reliable manufacturer, and 


to see that the name of the 


isted, until too late.- To-day same is cast in the iron plate, 


they feel sore and indignant as a guaranty of good faith. 


over their loss: and they have In presenting our new scales 


aright to feel so, as many pur- to the public we hope to sat- 


chasers of Piano-Fortes often isfy the most fastidious as to 


deprive themselves of other the general good and first-class 


necessities in order to save, } tone and workmanship of our 


from time to time, a few dol- Piano; and by the greatest 


lars from their hard-earned facilities for manufacturing, 


moneys, and finally accumulate , together with the use of none 


enough to purchase a Piano for but the most reliable goods to 


their own enjoyment, as well as be found anywhere, that we 


the education of their chil- are enabled to, can, and do fur- 


dren. nish a Piano-Forte of the very 


What must the feelings be best grade and quality at tne 


of those who have purchased a most reasonable prices. 


Piano-Forte — one which they 





have been led to believe to be 


HAINES BROS. 


MAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


FACTORY: 
Nos. 145 AND 147 FIFTH AVENUE, 356 to 372 SECOND AVENUE, 
CORNER TWENTY-FIRST STREET, ‘CORNER TWENTY-FIRST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


t@.Send for New Illustrated Circular. 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANOS. 








OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
145 and |47 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty-first Street, New York, 





FACTORIES: 


356, 358, 360, 362, 364, 366, 368, 370, and 372 Second Avenue, both corners of Twenty-first Street, 
| New York. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


The greatest Improvement ever made in the production of Piano-Fortes. 


THE UPRIGHT PIANO 


Made by HAINES BROTHERS 


IS THE FINEST AND BEST PIANO IN THE WORLD. 





IT HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST MEDAL AND AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 





IT IS SURPASSED FOR ITS SYMPATHETIC TONE, POWER, AND DURABILITY BY NONE, AND ONLY EQUALED BY THE 
LARGEST CONCERT GRAND. 





A few reasons why the HAINES BROTHERS’ Upright Piano-Forte has grown so immensely popular: 


The Faultless Touch of the Action being exceedingly Light, Pleasing, and very quick to Respond. ‘‘ Admired by all.” 

The Immense Power of Tone “surprises every one.” 

The Beautiful Quality of Tone, ‘‘ Unattained by any Manufacturer heretofore.” 

The Pure, Rich, yet delicate tone and perfect evenness throughout the entire register. ‘‘So much desired by all performers.” 
The Exquisite Singing Quality and Long Sustaining Tone. ‘‘ A wonder in itself.” 

The Great Durability and Fine Workmanship. ‘‘ Which shews for itself.”’ 


The Extraordinary Properties for long standing in Perfect Tune. ‘‘ Thereby avoiding a great deal of trouble at times.” 





It takes much less room. Is by far the handsomest piece of furniture, resembling, as it does, a beautiful Cabinet. Can be 
opened and ready for use by a lady or a child without any exertion, trouble, or annoyance. No amount of use seems to have 


any tendency whatever to interfere or damage any of the above improvements. 


It is the Finest and | Most Satisfactory Piano in the World. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR, MAILED FREE. 





AGENTS: 


A. REED & SONS, D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
REED’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, No. 158 WEST FOURTH STREET, 


92 Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. Cincinnati, O- 
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Commercial, 
THE UNION DIME SAVINGS BANE. 


THE run on the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, of this city, last week, for which 
there was really no occasion in the condi- 
tion of its affairs, discloses a very prev- 
alent feeling of suspicion and uncertainty 
among depositors in savings banks. The 
great mass of them have no means of 


“knowing what is the condition of the 


bank in which they have made their de- 
posits. In this respect they go it blind; 
and, when alarmed by an evil rumor, they 
are apt to go it just as blind. There have, 
moreover, been so many failures of savings 
banks within a few years past, entailing 
heavy losses upon depositors, that the fears 
of mere ignorance are very easily excited. 
One of the worst things that could happen 
to the savings-bank system in this country 
would be a general popular distrust in its 
safety; and this fact furnishes a most imper- 
ative reason why the authorities of the state 
should exercise over savings banks a watch- 
ful and stringent supervision. Whether 
their reports are correct or not should be 
ascertained by frequent official examina- 


tion. 
The report of the Union Dime Savings 


Bank on the ist of last July presented 
the following figures: 





RESOURCES, 
Bonds and mortgages.......,.--scecsssseee +» $4,589,214 
State investments at cost....... 4,425.85) 
United States stocks at cost..., 2,102,593 
Other stocks at COst.........sccccccarcccccoccce 2,323,257 
Banking-house, etc........ jnaeonesbnssecons oe 654,778 
Deposits with other banks........... sse+..+ 661,187 
Real estate, cash on hand, etc............... 602,291 
BE cccis sbbncnsicinnestnsaesentosser $10,933,322 

LIABILITIES. 
BePPIOS 0.050600 -cccssccoscssceses pustesesen seen $1,058,982 
BD Bi ic bnnnnchinesseccnvessssnscesenes 9,874,340 
Motel i ocsccccds cdbacsogse dockins eoseeee $10,933,322 


This shows more than a ten per cent. 
surplus over and above liabilities, which is 
an ample guaranty on the supposition that 
the bank’s investments are wisely made. 
Mr. Best, the official examiner, who has 


been and still is investigating the condition. 


of this bank, has expressed the opinion 
that its convertible securities are of the 
first class. It has more than four millions 
of dollars invested on bond and mortgage; 
and the problem which the examiner is 
now solving is to ascertain whether the 
value of the real estate thus mortgaged to 
the bank constitutes a good _ security. 
When he is prepared to report upon this 
question he will be able to make a full 
exhibit of the real condition of the bank. 

The fact that this bank is now under- 
going a careful. examination furnishes no 
occasion for uneasiness on the part of de- 
positors. This is no more than should be 
done at stated periods with every bank. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Lamb, the 
acting superintendent, seems determined 
todo his duty in enforcing the provisions 
of lay designed to guard the interests of 
depositors. This policy will, in the end, 
restore the somewhat impaired confidence 
of the people in the system, and prevent 
the recurrence of practices which in several 
cases have led to serious disaster. A sav- 
ings bank, honestly managed and confined 
strictly to its legitimate business, is one of 
the safest institutions in the country; and, 
in the absence of these conditions, it is 
about one of the worst for those who trust 
their funds*to its custody. The state 
within a few years past has greatly im- 
proved its legislation on this subject and 
we understand Mr. Lamb to be thoroughly 
in earnest in enforcing that legislation. 





DRY GOODS. 


THERE is but little change to notice in 
the character of the dry goods business 
during the past week. Trade has been light 
in some departments, dull in others, and 
not satisfactory in any. Package houses 
are nof doing much, and the jobbing trade 
is, at best, very irregular. The weather 
continues warm and unseasonable and 
greatly interrupts the consumptive de- 
mand. 

Cotton goods have been quiet and there 
are no new features to notice. Prices are 
fairly steady in all the leading makes and 
the supply of the best brands is not ex- 
cessive. The exports of domestic cottons 
for the week are the largest for some 
months, being 5,728 packages from this 








port and 443 packages from _ Boston, 
making 6,171 packages for the week, or a 
total of 99,296 packages for the expired 
portion of the year, as compared with 
80,328 packages for the same time last year. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in light demand by jobbers and converters. 
Heavy standard goods have ruled quiet, 
while fine, light, and four-yard goods have 
been in fair movement. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in moderate request only. The sup- 
ply islarge and the demand from jobbers 
and retailers is light. 

Canton flannels have shown a continued 
good demand. The low grades are sold up 
to and ahead of production and the de- 
mand for the finer qualities is increasing. 

Ginghams have been in good request. 
The most popular makes of dress styles are 
closely sold up and fancies and staples are 
in small supply. 

Print-cloths have been dull, with no sales 
to speak of. Stocks are large and the pro- 
duction continues greatly in excess of the 
demand. Quetations are entirely nominal 
at 3 11-16c. to 33 for 64x64 extra and stand- 
ard cloths; aud 56x60 less active at 38c., 
less a large discount. 

Prints continue quiet, with only moder- 
ate sales from first hands. Production is 
being lessened and stocks are slightly re- 
duced. Merimack D prints, offered to 
close out early in the week, were sold by 
Claflin & Co. at 54c. The effect of this has 
been a corresponding reduction in many 
other makes. 

Dress goods have been in fair movement. 
The order demand has been quite active 
for the most popular cotton fabrics, and 
worsted and woolen goods have been in 
frequent small selection. 

Woolen goods have been quite irregular. 
Fair transactions are reported in some 
grades, while heavy weights are quiet. The 
weather is too warm for winter goods and 
this is proving a serious drawback to gener- 
al trade. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in moderate 
demand for low and medium grades. Fine 
qualities of heavy-weight goods are slug- 
gish. 

Overcoatings are quiet. All-wool beavers 
are in moderate request and cotton-warp 
makes slow. 

Cloakings are in steady demand for small 
selections of some of the most popular 
styles. 

Kentucky jeans have been quiet and 
sales small. 

Flannels and blankets have been im fair 
request. Prices.rule steady and transac- 
tions are individually small, though col- 
lectively of fair proportions. 

The market for foreign dry goods con- 
tinues slow. Sales from private hands are 
not at all frequent. The auction sales are 
more liberal, though, being forced, prices 
have to suffer. 

Dress goods have been in light demand 
and jobbers’ sales have been small. The 
auction sales have met with fair success. 

Silks and velvets are in moderate re- 
quest. The most desirable shades of cel- 


ored silks at late auction sales have realized 
better prices. 

Linens and white goods have been in 
light movement. Clothing linens move 
slowly. 

The imports for the week have been 
$659,512, and the total amount thrown on 
the pooner $1,087,214. 


Bargains ia Blankets, 


BED COMFORTABLES unr & SE READE, AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ AND COT: 
N GOODS GENERALLY. 
TTRESSES, SPRING-BEDS, WINDOW- 
SHADES, OIL-CLOTHS, CARPETS, 
IRON BEDSTEADS Cc. 
Boarding-houses, Boarding-schools, and Institution 


Furnishing PS Wr s & co., 
250 Canal St. 
UY THE HARTFORD 


WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 
on BL ASTIOSY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLI- 


NE it has no 
y red for HP York WIL; MS & CO 
250 Canal St. 
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H TS Bsk NETS 
H BO 
HATS BO 
HATS JOHNSON BROTHERS&CO. BON 
HATS JOHNSON BROTHERS &CO. BO 





















































s 
HATS RONNETS 
HATS JOHNSON BROTHERS &CO. BONNETS 
HATS BONNETS 
HATS UNION SQUARE. BONNETS 
HATS BONNETS 
HATS UNION SQUARE. BONNETS 
HATS — BONNETS 
HATS UNUSUAL BARGAINS. BONNE(S 
TS BONNETS 
RIBBONS UNUSUAL BARGAINS. RIBBONS 
RIBBONS RIBBONS 
RIBBONS UNUSUAL BARGAINS. RIBBONS 
‘1BBONS RIBBONS 
tLBBONS LARGE PURCHASES RIBBONS 
:IBBONS RIBBONS 
tIBBONS AT THE ' ‘RIBBONS 
tIBBONS RIBBONS 
RIBBONS RECENT AUCTION SALES RIBBONS 
RIBBONS ENABLES US TO OFFER RIBBONS 
s° 
SILKS EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS VELVETS 
SILKS LVETS 
SILKS IN VELVETS 
SILKS VELVETS 
SILKS ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS. VELVETS 
SILKS yELVETS 
SILKS FELT HATS AND BONNETS, VELVETS 
SILKS } VELVETS 
SILKS 55e. EACH AND UP. VELVETS 
SILKS VELVE(S 
SILKS BONNET RIBBONS VELVETS 
SILKS VELVETS 
SILKS IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, VELVETS 
SILKS VELVETS 
SILKS c.A YARDANDUP. VELVETS 
SILK YELVETS 
SILKS BLACK AND COL'D VELVETS, VELVETS 
SILKS LVETS 
SIL os $1 A YARD AND UP. VELVETS 
SILK VELVE'TS 
PLU ‘SHES BLACK DRESS SILKS, —-SATINS 
eLUSHES ‘ SATINS 
oLUSHES Te. A YARD AND UP. SATINS 
>LUSHE SATINS 
PLUSHES FRENCH FLOWERS SATINS 
PLUSHES ATINS 
PLUSHES AND FEATHERS SATINS 
PLUSHE SATINS 
PLUSHES AT ONE-HALF SATINS 
PLUSHE ATINS 
PLUSHES THEIR ACTUAL COST.  gA'TINS 
*RENCH c 
FRENCH ALL THE NOVELTIES OUT FANCY 
FRENCH FANCY 
FRENCH IN JET AND CLAIR DU FANCY 
FREN PANCY 
FXENCH LUNE DRESSTRIMMINGS. FANCY 
FRENCH BRETON AND MOHAIR BRAIDS FANCY 
FLOWERS AT EQUALLY LOW FEA 
FLOWER FEATHERS 
FLOWERS PRICES. FEATHE 
FLOWER’ "EATHERS 


S F 
FLOWERS LACES, UNDERWEAR, FKATHERS 





FLOWERS THERS 
FLOWERS HOSIERY,GLOVES, FEATHERS 
FLOWERS EATHERS 
FLOW FANCY GOODs, FEATHERS 
FLOWERS FEATHERS 
FLOWERS ETC., ETC., FEATHERS 
FLOWERS FEATHERS 
LOWERS at PRICES LOWER THAN eer 
DRESS LACE: 
DRESS EVER HAVE BEEN OFFERED LACES 
Dik LACKS 
IRESS AT RETAIL IN LACES 
DRESS LACES 
DRESS THIS MARKET. LACES 
DRESS LACES 
DRESS COUNTRY ORDERS SOLICITED. LACES 
DRESS ACES 
IRESS SAMPLES AND INFORMATION LACES 
DRESS ACES 
YRESS AS TO STYLES, PRICES, LACES 
KUM- OVES 
MINGS Etc. SENT ON APPLI- GLOVES 
‘RIM- LOVE 
MINGS CATION. PROMPT AT- GLOVES 
TRIM- LOVE 
MINGS TENTION AND SATIS- GLOVES 
THKIM- LOVES 
MINGS FACTION GUARANTEED GLOVES 
TRIM- LOVES 
MINGS IN ALL CASES. GLOVES 


—— G 
MINGS JOHNSON BROTHERS & CO., GLOVES 


MINGS JYOS. 34 AND 36 EAST liTH STe, GLOVES 
RIM- GLOVES 
MINGS UNION SQUARE. GLOVES 





KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Av., N.Y. 


In addition to our regular stock, we offer this week 
the following jobs: 


DRESS COODS. 


One case Snowflakes, only 9 cents. 

One case Tasmanias, only 20 cents. 

One case Polo cloth, only 18 cents. 

Bourettes and Moss ‘ects, from 15 cents up to #4. 
Biack Cashmeres in every grade, very cheap. 


SUITS. 


Great inducements in Suits. 
Send for Catalegues. 


CLOAKS. 
A full assortment of Ladies’ and Children’s Cloaks, 
every design. 
DOLMANS. 


We will close out our stock of 40 Dolmans at the 
following prices 

One lot, camel’s hair, at $2; worth $10 

One lot, Matelassé, silk trimmed. “ $7; worth $25. 

Imported camel’s hair at $15; worth $50. 


WRAPPERS. 


40 dezen ie wrappers, lined waists, only 65 


cents; wort 
KID CLOVES. 


50 dozen two-button kid gloves, dark shades, at 65 
cents; worth #1. 

Our $1 kid gloves made expressly a our trade, 
cannet be surpassed for durability and fi 

Inducements in every Department. 

Samples sent. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
oF 
\} Cutter’s Abdominal 


Belt Drawers. 
Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-first St , 
NEW YORK. 











DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 

. Unequaled for Beauty, Style, 
and Comfort. 
APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any mene b vee. In Sat- 
teen, $1.50; Coutil 755 Mtns 
Corset. FY -00; ely ae, » $1.00. 

WARAEK BROs., 


Broadway, N.Y. 





R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
8TAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARB, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON 78&., WARRANTED, 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y¥. 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


DRESS SILKS. 


LINE OF DESIRABLE COLORS 
OPEN TO-DAY. 


At 85 Cents. 


BLACKS, -56c., 60c., 70c., 75¢ , 85¢e. 
50 PIECES STAPISSIER’S' | CAeiai FINISH, 
a 


$1.25, 
PIECES HAM E 
our’ PURCHASE OF 
HAVE BEEN VERY TAR GE. 


WE INVITE AN INSPECTION. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 


HATS TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
1,500 Cases New Goods. 


EVERY SHAPE IN REAL FELTS, 
at 45 cents. 
FINE FRENCH FELT HATS, 
59c., 65c., 80e. 
BRUSH BRIM8, POPULAR SHAPES, 


at $1 
BLACK SILK VELVETS, 


T5e., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 
LITTLE OVER_HALF LAST YEAR’S 
PRICKS. 
DESIRABLE SHADES IN COLORS, 
$1. $1.20, $1.50, up. 


THE ONLY HOUSE WITH A COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT IN 


PLUSHES. 


DESIRABLE SHADES from §1 to $3.50 per yard. 
NEW FANCY FEATHERS, 
. 10¢e., 15¢., 20¢., 25c., 50c., 75e. 
BLACK OSTRICH ries. 
2Ie. , 25¢c., 50e., up, bunch of 3, 
LONG OSTRICH PLU MES, 
$l,up. Bargains. 


SILK AND WORSTED FRINGES, GIMPS, ETC. 


Nos. 16, 22, 30, on 2 LAC K a 


AT 14C ENTS PER YARD. 


No.7 nee ase. ALL ORS, 6c 
No. 9 GROS-G ALL COLO , Tc. 
DOUBLE- FACED NTN RIBBONS (two colors), 


DOWN IN PRICE. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT FILLED WITH GOODS 
SE CENT. LESS THAN LAST WEEK’S 


SEVERAL PARISIAN INVOICES OF FINE GOODS 
READY TO-DAY. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand St.; 
56, 58, 60,62, 64, 66,68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


'877- ~6~JONES. 


FALL AND WINTER. 


Choicest Novelties—five floors of this extensive 
establishment all replete with newest and most 
stylish goods at unprecedented bow prices. 

GREAT VARIETY. BOYS’ SUITS. 


oo 
DRESS ¢ GOODS. oVoa MILLINERY. 
—_ Q a 
SACQUES. Oo 
= o 
SUITS. Q 
o — 


SHAWLS. 5 o Laces, 


~ JONES *.. 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 





1840, 


o Fancy Goons, 


o — 
o HOSIERY 


x 
x 





Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
o o 


°, JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 0° CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. o 0 DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. “o a . CARPETS. 


FURNITU RE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 
SILVER-PLATED WAR 5 
t@ Extraordinary edeceueats in ‘all depart- 
ments. All Orders — receive prompt attention. 
= ues sent fre 
JONES. ° 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 





Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 


Heavy Cottonades. 
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a Appleton, A, oes ce 
THE TAXES OF THIS STATE ppleton, A, 4 aids” 


The following presents a tabular state- 
ment of the tax for state purposes to be 
paid next year by the respective counties of 
this state, upon the basis of valuation made 











by the state assessors: 
Albany .,..... $220,442 83 , Oneida......... $145,260 00 
Allegany...... 39,925 08 | Onondaga..... 151,448 26 
Broome.,,,,.... 45,478 68 | Ontario. ...... 82,247 36 
Cattaraugus 43,690 56 | Orange......... 134,634 94 
Cayuga ....... 85,102 83 | Orleans 46,685 37 
Chautauqua 77,647 61 | Oswego 69,743 81 
Chemung...... 43,887 24 | Otsego......... 57,367 66 
Chenango...... 56,692 72 | Putnam...... 25,518 82 
Clinton.,... ... 31,483 85 | Queens.... .... 127,323 53 
Columbia... .. 97,239 60 | Rensselaer .., 132,996 77 
Cortland. ..... 32,645 39 | Richmond .. 40,143 83 
Delaware ..... 40,300 78 | Rockland...... 42,570 44 
Duchess....,,. 144,626 58 | Saratoga....... 68,588 03 
MOD «. sacctene 261.966 68 | Schenectady . 29,932 48 
Essex. .... 30,622 11 | Schoharie...... 20,246 52 
Franklin....... 22904 71 | Schuyler.... .. 20,258 21 
PRG Bins ccccics 21,902 79 | Seneca ........ 41,790 8&3 
Genessee...... 61,135 45 | St. Lawrence.. 71,478 49 
Greene......... 33,269 @0 | Steuben........ 62,303 04 
i 2,614 21 | Suffolk.......... 50,759 81 
§2,397 83 | Sullivan. 14,264 45 
70,400 60 | Tioga 33.013 69 
827,520 50 | Tompkins 39,100 70 
25,850 87 | Ulster..... 66,137 45 
Livingston..... 63.412 42 | Warren 15,800 02 
Madison....... 50.615 53 | Washington... 63,792 82 
Morroe........ 182,908 00 | Wayne ... - 68,665 96 
Montgomery.. 56,680 00 | Westchester .. 230,295 72 
New York..... 3,908,270 00 | Wyoming...... 37,669 32 
Niagara........ 65,947 00 ' Yates.......... 35,082 58 
WOE, | cciccnccscacs cdcipecassccncgaoded $5,726,511 01 


The tax of New York City and County is 
increased by $747,250 09, and that of 
Kings County by $28,854 61. These two 
counties will be required to pay $4,735,- 
790 50, which is more than half of the 
amount to be paid by the whole state. Does 
any man in his senses believe that more 
than half of the taxable property, real and 
personal, in the state is to be found in 
these two counties? We presume not. 
How, then, comes it to pass that two coun- 
ties, having less property than all the other 
counties put together, must pay a larger 
tax for state purposes than the whole of 
them? The answer is that there is no 
uniform rule of valuatien applied to prop- 
erty, and that in the two counties named 
the valuation is higher, as compared with 
the real value, than in the rural districts of 
the state. This involves injustice, and for 
a series of years past New York and Brook- 
lyn have not only paid their proper propor- 


tion of the state tax, but have also been- 


compelled to pay a part of the tax which in 
equity should be paid by other counties. 
The state assessors have never yet corrected 
this injustice by properly equalizing the 
valuation of property in the different coun- 
ties; and yet this is the specific work for 
which their office was created. They meet 
each year to establish an equal valuation 
throughout the state, and this is just what 
they fail to do in respect to New York and 
Brooklyn, as compared with the rest of the 
state. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

















MONDAY EVENING, October 29th, 1877. 
PRINTS, 
Albion..... ....... 63¢/Mallory.......... 
BUGAR, occcssceses . 6 |Manchester...... 205 
American.......... 644|Merrimack, D..... 
eer 634 |Oriental........... zy, 
Cocheco, L........ 634|Pacific .........00- 634 
Dunnells....... ... 6%|Richmond. 
Freeman.. ....... 55% Simpson's Mourn’ g 634 
Garner &Co...... 534 Sprague......esee. 6 
Humlton ameresae 546 be ae ese eee cece a 
amiltom ......... 6 ashington....... 61 
RO siecccsesiouc 6s ” - 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster.......... 9 
| an 9 |Namaske......... . 8g 
Dc: eee 81¢\Renfrew ...... cone 9 
Glasgow........... 8}4|Southwark..... woe 716 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, ee 8% Lawrence, -.- ‘a SH 
z P, 44 0% ee >. ox 
“a, 44 6 igus, E, 44 8 
“  V,30-inch 68/'Massachusette : 
Agawam, F........ 6 }. PE 644 
Augusta, 447 7 Bias aioe 6% 
we 30-inch 646 Jeol, 636 
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Exeter, A, 
“ 8, 7. 
Great Falls, S... 
seh M.... 7% Ww 
a E..... 7%'Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... \Pocasset : 
S ) ee Be Canoe, 44 8 
sy a Seesenceces cate 
Myde Park, Stan’d. a Neasacanaaaee ; 
> 8 we — - ee 
Indian Head, 44 834 |Stark, A........0+ 8 
30-in. 734) 3 Necccescaas 73% 
Indian Pol... ‘Swift River ...... - 6% 
AA........ 8%|Tremont, CC...... 6 
ER. ....... 71¢;Ut 44 10 
Be acuas 6y| 24 pt 
Wectdess 6%| - 0-4 2614 
Laconia, AA...... F 7341 Wachusett, S0-tn-. 7 
* Bescsccs ‘ 36-in.. 8 
“ Q...+++. 8 “ 40-in. 113, 
© Bienes “ 48-in. .134¢ 
Langley, A........ ve Waltham, i <eacne 11 
“« _ Standard. 8 18 
Laurel, D......... ‘ - 10-420 
| Mdadaeaas Ts 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12 
" 4410 |Lonsdale, 44 9 
L 44 9%| “ Cambric,44 14 
a) + 9 |Masonville. 44 10 
Z, 7-8 644, Maxwell, 44 11 
Bay Mills. a 10 Linen Finish 124¢ 
Bartlett, A 4 Qig|N. ¥. Mills, 44 111, 
Ballou& Son, 44 734\New Market,A,44 84 
- * 30-in 634 ° haecas 
Boot, 8.... ‘ a E 44 9 
“oR « ” P, 42in.. 1034 
« 10%¢| , 4-in.. 114g 
‘ . 644! Pepperell, 64 16 
Blackstone,# A 4-4 84) 7-418 
Blackstone diver.. | “ 8-4 20 
Cabot, 7-8 7 “ 9-4 231¢ 
“ 44 8) « 10-4 26 
‘ 421m.......11 |Red Bank, 447 
© . GR, scccsle bad 7-8 6 
oe, 48{ |Blaterville, 44 7 
Clinton, CCC. .4~4 103, . 7-8 6 
“« —C, 444 74/Tuscarora, 4411 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4411 +4 11 
Linen Finish. - . 5-415 
Forestdale, . 6-4 18 
Fruit of the Loom : ser 84 25 
44 9 “ 9-4 26 
Fearless, ..44 8 “ 104 27 
Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..1044 
Great Falls, 8..... 6 Wamsutta, 44 11% 
eS © Bas } 5417 
s « A..... 8 |Williamsville, 44 11 
= a Blow os 44 9 
ee ee Te Whitinsville, 449 
Gold Medal, 4-4 3y 7-8 
78 us Waltham, 6-417 
Ho 8419 
“ 9-4 2116 
i Idem,44 9 “ - 10-4 24 
7-8 84 
DENTMS. 
Amoskeag........ -16 |Otis, UC...........113¢ 
Blue Hill.......... 814|Pearl River........154¢ 
Columbia, Heavy. -15 |Warren, - 1446 
Everett......0.000015 oe Cee 
Haymaker......... 93¢ ee Oiiccccecke 
Otis, AXA. «141g York. 2... 0... 0000016 
a ae saan 
STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 /Otis, BB.....10 
Amoskeag...1@ @l1 |Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A...— 14 |Pittefield....— 5% 
“'B, 12 '|Thorndike,B.113<@12%, 
Hamilton.. ""10%K)@11% Uncasville,A. 9 0 
Gs. 
Ameskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D......A01¢ 
.15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
9: B......133¢/Massabesic, A..... 134g 
“ Gust Mets D4 
* . Bias 10 “ C.... 1136 
ie ae 10 |Methuen, AA......141% 
Cordis, ACE,......18 {Pearl River.,......15 
ey ee Pittsfield .......... 5 
Easton, ACA...... 11 | Swift River........ 
“ «+++ 93¢|Willow Brook.....141¢ 
ie. ere 9 |York, 30-inch..... 1234 
Hamilton..........123¢ sg inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 83¢|Laconia............. 
Androscog; oe 9 Lawrence, ‘Satteen. ed 
Canoe River....... 6% mkeag : 
Hyde Park........ 8 y ~~ 91¢ 
Indian Ore! «..» 8 |Pepperell. ....... 104g 
earsarge ...... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F...... - 7}¢\Laconia............ 8 
Amosgeag,........ 844 — H.. se 
Appleton. ...... 84 assachusetts, C.. Th¢ 
Augus Per ee ae saci . 8g 
Boot, A... eeeeee- 83¢/Star ccccccccccs SHG 
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| W-&J Sloane. 


INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 
TURKISH, AND 
SMYRNA 


CARPETS 


RUGS, 


in a great variety of sizes and colorings, of their own 
direct importation. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St., 
AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


has just received and is ye oy for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the cit 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, frame ™ bs per yd. 
Body Brussels, ‘‘ 





‘« Tapestry, sia 82 “s 
“« Three Ply, pe 
Ingrain, _ = 


“Royal Hemp, ‘“ ae ‘3 
“ List Carpet, “ — 
“* Oi1-Cloth, “ ~~ 6S 


Ses8S2s 





And an endless variety of 

RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS. CRUMB- 

CLOTHS, SHADES. aa 
CO. RNICES, LAMBREQUIN 


LINOLEUM, 1 ETC., ETC. | 


FURNITURE! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 


4 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


FINE CARPETS, 


announce the arrival of their pew goods for Fall 
Trade, to which the attention of purchasers is in- 
vited. These goods were carefully selected abroad 
during a recent visit to the English and Continental 
markets, and constitute the Choicest Collection they 
have ever offered. The attention of connoisseurs is 
specially invited to their 


Oriental Carpets. and Rugs, 


which are very rare and interesting. 





848 and 350 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
(near the Old South Church). 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S 


. “Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876, 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade Li following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOU 











2” At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces,. 26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, - i8 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 


Bureaus, 
“ Wahstands, 
me: ~<a ae gael 
‘“* Wardrobes, 


Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 

at corresponding prices. 





g2@" Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 
Largest Assortment in the City to Select from, 
CONSISTING OF 


qty VELY ETS, 

sody Brussels, Ta: ry Brussels, Thre 

Fi s,and Ingrains, a the latest 2 novelties 
newest styles, and ad many exclusive designs. 


REAL PERSIAN AND TURKISH CAR- 
PETS, RUGs, etc We will offeren Monday 

a large consignment, just received direct from 
Smyrna, of all sizes, from a small door-mat to a 
large-sized eagedt, at Prices to Insure Im- 
te Ig. Also Smyrna Ingrain-very 
handsome—81.2 per square yard. 


MOSAIC CARPETS. Something new, made in 
this country to represent and are copied from 
Turkish and Persian patterns. In all respects like 
them as to ap Lg ee and beauty, at less than 
one-tenth of thecost ofthe real In sizes to 
fit any room. 


DRUGGETS, OTL-CLOTHS, etc., of every de- 
scription a specialty. All widths and sizes. 


LACE CURTAINS from auction. Will offer 
this week, and continue till all are sold, an im- 
mense stock of Real and Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half the cost of importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., 








MOQUETTES, 














afin the Oe OaD RICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
As the ¢ GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Lou 


As_ the “CHALLENGE” Needle, b: L 
HANDY & CO.. New York. slain 


— Ae Needle, by WM. BUT- 


w Yor 
RD” Needle, by A. T. STOOP 
Piiladeiphin 7 2 ” 


Asthe te hipapn »”? Needle, by A.S. SPENCE 
Francis: 
As the y STANDA RO” Needle, by HOUGH & 


RUMNEY, Boston. Mass 
As the “STAND DAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, La. 


UNITED STATES Corset Co. 


New York. 


HE STANDARD CORSET OF 
America for Etegantly Pro- 
qrestones Form, Perject and 
atural Fullness ot Bust, in- 
suring Comfort and Euse in 
use, and giving a Graceful, 
Stylish, and Faultless Figure 
to the wearer. If your dealer 
does not keepthem, send us, 
with waist measure, 60 cents for 
a Charm, 75 cts. for Beauty.$1 for 4A, and 
$1.25 for Fifth Avenue, or 60 cents for Child- 
ren’s Woven Waist, and we Will send them, post 
paid. Address, P. O. Box 4928 N. York. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 














cation. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 


am. MAGIC PLAITER 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
PRUAWR & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, E CONOMY. 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-C\WANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 















P. S.—A visit of inspection will pay purchasers. 








bafta MILTON BRADLEY& CO, SPRINGFIELD 














For Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Reliable Clothing 


NO HOUSE OFFERS SUPERIOR STYLES. NONE CAN OR WILL GIVE A BETTER ARTICLE FOR THE MONEY THAN 
WE NOW OFFER AT 398 TO 402 BOWERY, JUNCTION OF 3D AND 4TH AVENUES, NEW YORK. 





TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY. 








co AOE Esa BOT IR. SN nT aay Ee esa 


ss 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Oct. 26th, 1877.] 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—With a more 
free distribution, dealers have entered the 
market with greater confidence and there 
has been quite a large business, with prices 
firmly maintained at the close. The Rio 
telegrams are more favorable, which, in 
connection with the improved demand, 
serves to impart a strong feeling. The 
prominent features of the Rio dispatches 
are small shipments to the United States, 
moderate receipts, stock reduced, and mar- 
ket very firm at rather higher prices. Mild 
Coffees remain very quiet, the activity in 
Brazils so far not being extended to these de- 
scriptions, Prices are nominally as before, 
with perhaps a trifle more firmness dis: 








played. Javais in fair trade demand at 
unchanged prices. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1734 @22 
Santos,Ord.to Choice.............00- 25, @218, 
re | FER ERS Ce 2524 @28 
BROCOR . < 0:o0v nc veh deviate. sesvsed. ba 28 @29 
PPERAMN en aurnokdakecsckesssaces 191g@211g 
ee aR ee EE ys 201, @21 


TEA—The market shows but iittle 
change. The auction sale announced for 
next week causes an unsettled feeling at 


the close. The distributive trade is light 
and the line demand is slack on this ac- 
count. We quote: 

eee es eC lee 
EE BION 5 vn nn05p ne *aan® sen 2 @ 70 
English Breakfast............20-0- 2 @ % 
Uncolored Japan........seeeee esceeee @ 
OT ae 5 a aye Bocca oeee 53 @ 6 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—The demand 
is less active. Refiners, meeting withonlya 
very moderate sale for their goods, and 
that at yielding prices, hold off the market 
or purchase sparingly and only as their 
immediate necessities dictate. This inter- 
est, too, has received considerable supplies 
this week on direct importation, which 
places them, for the time being, in a more 
independent position. The receipts are 
more liberal, the arrivals from the East 
Indies, particularly, having been large. 
Withgvery moderate deliveries and some 
increase in the stock, prices are a little 
easier. Refined.—There has been a steady 
fair demand ata shade easier prices for 
large lines, Yesterday the market became 
very quiet; but the feeling is prevalent 
that the bottom has been touched and re- 
finers hold to their prices more firmly. 
There has been no business for export, the 
new rate of drawback having apparently 
crippled this branch of trade for the pres- 
ent. The refining interest is endeavoring 
to have this question reopened by the 
Treasury Department, but so far with poor 





chances of success. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........... 

Grushedsess. ssa. é 

BOWGRTON, «..csueenceeccsetes 

SIMI. cas eccsresceehon 
WHITE.—Standard A—Grocer 

Steam Refined A............ 

PRIA Ss vipe sae capktsasen%e0% 9} 
pe AO) Ao cn: | CE eee ee 84@ 9 


Other grades, including C... 74 @ 8% 
MOLASSES —West India descriptions 
continue in small supply and business is 
well restricted. Boiling grades are very 
scarce and are wanted, the small stock be- 
ing composed chiefly of Grocery qualities. 
For these there continues a good jobbing 
demund. New Orleans.—Old Crop is in 
steady moderate demand. Of New Crop 
further sales have been made of 40 bbls. at 
55@70 cents, as to quality. We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 40 @— 
Cuba, grocery grades...........eeee vominal. 
PAS MOO LOINW D506 KSEE Ss vi snccew se 45 @B8 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 39 @47 
New Orleans, choice...... ee xb ebe nls 49 ~@5U 
New Orleans, fancy............ oe2.0d2 Q— 


FISH.—Good grades of Mackerel con- 
tinue in request and no stock of that de- 
scription is permitted to accumulate. The 
receipts, however, are yet limited, the arriv- 
als being made up chiefly of inferior qual- 
ities. Dry Cod are generally quiet, but a 
firm feeling exists. Box Herring are active. 
We quote: 





George’s Cod, @ qtl....... @ 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl... @ 4 25 
Pickled Cod, @ bpl......... @ 5 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... nie @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new....... Wan ae 12 50 13 50 
No. 3 Large, new...... apd ctl “s 950 @10 50 
ee 0 00 @11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bb. 17 = @2% 00 
Herring, Scaled, .") box. Si iemdaseas 22 @— 25 
Herring, No. 1, 2 box.. oe 13 @= 17 


SALT.—The epi ictatie of Bulk 
have been quite liberal, and, with only a 
moderate demand, values are barely steady. 


Liverpool Fine is to some extent irregular 
in price, as no sales of importance can be 
made without some concession being made 
by the holder. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, # bushel.......— — 
Liverpool, Ashten’s....... --- 250 @— — 
Liverpool, other brands. cog eil 16 1 23 
Table ky in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 30 
~ J bags, 40 in 

small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 





in a bbl.....— as us 


GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES continue quiet at 44g@5 cents 
for Pot and 6°4@7c. for Pearl. 

BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady, 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 


Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@41¢ cents, cash, 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc,—Flour.—A mod- 
erate inquiry has obtained for State and 
Western Flour at about previous prices. 


The dealings have been chiefly in Shipping 
grates, within the range of $5.50@6.50 

or City Mills, $5.75@6 for State and West- 
ern shipping extras, and $5.75@7 for Min- 
nesotas. Southern Flour has been in 
better demand, in part for shipment to the 
West Indies and South American ports, at 
steady prices. Rye Four remains quiet and 
easy. Buckwheat Flour has been in fair 
request at steady prices—viz., $2.80@2.75 
per 100 lbs., $6.50 per bbl., and $1.05 per 
box of 25 lbs. Corn Meal.—The demand 
has been decidedly more active; but prices 
show little or no change, save for Coarse in 
sacks, which is higher. We quote: 








ee To 4 00@ 6 2 
SL ae eee om esag dan 6 20 
Stabe BOs Fn. 55 ose se ceieede coves 3 O@ 4 25 
StH MTR a ssc cbitecs cas son ciesed 5 75@ 6 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 50@ 6 75 
White...... 6 50@ 7 00 

aeesaieie pases Fancy..... 5 75@ 6 50 
: New Process.........+- 8 00@ 9 50 
BMMGI SHOUT. ccudssicsesach pane 3 59@ 8 75 
Rs DO: 5605 cc8a. dc ésvvececes 0 60@ 450 
Corn Meal, ner DI. s.sscacessesaecs 2 65@ 4 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat has been in active de- 
mand both for export and speculation. 
Prices have fluctuated, but leave off about 
the same as at the opening, except for Win- 
ter, which closes lower. Corn has been 
less active and prices are easier. Rye has 
been in rather better demand at steadier 
figures. Barley remains steady under a 
moderate export demand. Buckwheat 
remains steady, with small sales at 67c. 
per bushel. Oats have been less active and 
prices are lower. Beans are steady under a 


firm demand. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.......... da nin'v'o pin: Lr pe, W@ 1 $4 
White Western. <5 ii5..4é..555. 148 @1 54 
No. 1 MU WaUKCC... . 0 ci0sccccce 134 @—— 
No. 2 Milwaukee......... eoeee LDO @1 304K 
NGS INO hc cs o cgceck o5J en's 1 304%@ 1 31 
No. ge ey i el hee 123 @127 
Amber Michigan............06 144 @1 45 
a er eae eebee? 16.4@. 7S 
Rye, Western....... saicemaeiee ann £1, Qe (TR 
Corn: 

Western White... ..ccccccces 65 @ 68 
Westeru Yellow........ knataes 64 @ 65 
Oats 

PMS ockei<eise Cats Ried ekne lie oe 1 
eae qccceee ovcee BAK@ 37 
SS Ee ter CR Ate 31 @ 2 
PATIGY; MIRE... 6. sees ceases 50 @ 80 
Marley, Canadas. s..c.<-2065000s.., OO MD. a0 
BEANS: : 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 230 @ 235 
MoGium, Now,....0.«ds2sss4 ose 190 @2 2% 
White Kidney, New........... 250 @ 2 60 
Red Kidney, New............. 250 @ 2 60 
PCRs DEUMNE so} «.<s vawinb'o «c0:0\08 954 210 @215 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
ruled irregular; but toward the close a bet- 
ter feeling was noticeable and the current 
rates were fully up to those ruling at the 
date of our last. The sales were at 11@12 
cents for strictly prime One to dress 57@ 
58 lbs. to the grosscwi.; 894 @10%4 for ordi- 

nary to good do., to dress dd@d7 r Ibs. ; and 
8@s1¢ for Cherokee, to dress 55 Ibs. Miich 
Cows. were quiet but firm at $45@75 for 
ordinary to selected. Calves have sold 
fairly at previous prices, or say 6@9 cents 
forcommon to prime Veals. Both Sheep 
and Lumbs have sold quite liberally, and 
prices have been well maintained, though 
the sales to exporters have been restricted, 
owing to what are considered the extreme 
views of holders. The closing rates were 
4@54 cents for Sheep and 43 4, 6 cents for 
Lambs. Live Hogs were in fair request 
and a trifle higher, closing at $5.90@$6 per 
100 lbs. The receipts for the week are 
8,984 Beef Cattle, 86 Cows, 2,704 Calves, 
26,816 Sheep, and 31,231 Hogs. 


HAY.—Choice grades are scarce and in 
demand, but inferior qualities are plenty 
and dull. We quote North River Shipping 
at 55@60 cents, Retail grades 60@90, and 
Clover and Salt 40@50. Straw continues 
to arrive in liberal quantities, and, with 
but a limited inquiry, prices rather favor 
the buyer. The quotations are for Long 
Rye 45@60 cents, Short do. 45@50, and 
Oat 40@50, cash. 


PROVISIONS. — Pork. — ‘‘Spot” has 
been rather more sought after, in part for 
shipment, but only small sales have been 
made. Bacon isashadeeasier. Cut Meats 
are dull, but prices have undergone no 
change. Lard has ruled quiet but steady, 
with perhaps a little more manifest dispo- 
sition to make future purchases. Beef re- 
mains quiet and nominally unchanged. 
Packet has been in fair demand at about 
steady prices. Beef Hams are still dull 
and nominal. We quote: 


Pisin’ Moss, bhl,........e+-.+-12 00 3 00 
Extra Mess........e.seeee++-13 00 @14 00 
Prime. Mess, tierce............21 00 00 








[November 1, 1877. 








anemia 





@— 
City Extra India Mess, tierce. .24 00 @25 50 


PORE: 
Mess, Western.... 
Extra Prime, Western.. 





Prime Mess....... Geshe voices 2 

Larp: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr.,#@ 100 bs. 8 909 @— — 

NUTINI. sce +o 02s chsun cance 87 @—— 
Le nn) ae 625 @9 50 

Hams: 

MNOMIOO ss once osasas eeans cay 11 24 

cel hat eS Seely Se isces so SISOS 

SHOULDERS: 

SPN cca aa co dcwke sone comic 7 @8% 

ee ee ee ae 7 @7% 

ee erie seamen wh EBook T@ 9 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady, with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 

DoMESTIC —. 


Widiite City ABM sss soos cue cabeen 3%@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)..... -3 @3% 
Ey MAB OTOG gree io ooh acids sisi alde ae %@1 
PAPER STOCK: 

RIADGFIOCUODR.. 0 <5is 6isccin co scdpennne om *— 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings............00. 5g 
BOOK Steck (GOUG) ossie< ik. cdacecccles an 3h 
COMMON TAPERS... o< 5000606 cie rhecse Quite 


WOOL.—There has been an increased 
inquiry, together with somewhat larger 
sales; but the market can by no means be 
called better, as holders of fine Wools, 
with a view of attracting trade, are in- 
clined to meet buyers at more moderate 
views. Obio XX has sold down to 46 
cents, and this for Straight Southern with- 
out any objectionable qualities. Medium 
Wools are about on a level with fine, as 
this grade is mostly inquired for and is in 
reduced supply. Manufacturers still com- 
plain of a slow sale for their goods, and, in 
consequence, cannot be induced to antici- 
pate their wants beyond the present. We 
quote: 


American 2. 0.6 RR err ee —50 @—55 
EN. Cin foe stnsdeates —39 @—7 

“ BM, 255 fo 03 dads —38 @—t6 
a, COMUNE». cae csticnes —19 @—hi 
ING. POEs... eis bo 5050.80 eeeee 20 @—2 
Sepesbed RAMBUS 2.5 3:0 .ceic Stancssion —34 @—36 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —18 @—20 
PORMBPMDE. 50:57 e.e Coes we'd vee ++. 27 ~@—82 
POEM, COBIBE s.ci.0 scscscgets odad's5 —Ww @—24 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ —30 @—33 
BETO W IG. i scsi scsomi es Seeks 330 @—35 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. S17 @—18 
Smyrna, WASHBES datcssceksccae 522 @—30 


Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 @—32 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 23 @—26 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 
Cal. 8. Cc. Unwashed, burry..... 13 @—1?7 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER—Remains steady, with a mod. 
erate inquiry for all kinds. Creamery is 
firm, though not active at our quotations. 
We quote: 


New BUTTER: 

RN OREN inten retpiisics oi coe sce > 22 @2A 
State, tubs, selections.............. 22 @27 
State, tubs, POOL, LO PIIMS,.« <:50:55 0:0 16 @20 
State, tubs, Cre RINOIMG ccs cag cesbes 28 @33 
Wester, tubs, choice.............- 22 @23 
Western, Creamery Slabs eoumceneni 25 @32 
Western, firkins, choice...... -- 18 @20 
Western, firkins, good to prime. . -15 @I18 


CHEESE has met with sain slow 
sale, though export goods are still kept up 
to 1: 3@1314 cents, the latter an extreme. 
We quote: 


State Factory, fancy..............000 13 @131¢ 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 7@ 8 
ens BI MION sono os cama cemaacnics oes 11 @12 
Western Factory, choice..... ..... 12144(@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 5s @10 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 6 @ik 


EGGS are higher and are in sterdy de 
mand. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 25 @— 
State and Pennsylvania vices ccc bh 24 o-- 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 22 @2: 

FRUITS.—Domestic GREEN.—-There was 
a moderate demand prevailing for Cran- 
berries, with the stock at hand of full pro- 
portions and the market weak. Apples are 
held about as before, especially the export 
varieties; but demand moderate and ex- 
treme rates difficult to realize. We quote: 
Apples, Newtown Pippins, per bb]..$5 00@5 50 
Appies, Baldwins, selected, ‘ . 3 50@3 75 


Apples, Fall Pippin, per bbl........ — (@3 50 
Apples, 20¢z. Pippin, “  ........ — (@3 50 
Apples, W.N. Y., choice, per. bbl . 3 50(w3 75 


Apples,W.N.Y., 'g’d top’e, per bbl. 2 75@3 00 
Cranberries, choice, per DOX....... 1 75@1 87 
Cranberries, fair to good, per box.. 5 VU@6 OU 


Domest® Drrep —Berries are in moderate 
demand, with the supply rather small, how- 
ever, and holders firm. Choice and Fancy 
Peeled Peaches are still in fair demand and 
firm. Unpeeled slow and seldom reach 
outside figures. Apples sell well on the 
fine grades, especially selections of New 


Sliced. Old stock is dull and nominally 
unchanged. We quote: 

Apples, State...... ee «oe. SK@ 64 
Apples, Western............ me ccteie 544@ 6 
Apples, Southern, prime............ 6 @10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 8 @l4 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ...... 5.8.%0 7 
ra ry Seeaenti anes aconane siokoeie 74%@ 8 


PIGS . 2.54 24. ff Ambo Sd deco ..14 @I16 


HOPS. as New naa met with. 


some demand for brewing and export, but 
as a general thing’ low prices are bid. We 


hear of sales of about 5@600 bales, in 
lots, at 11@12} cents for prime for export, 





12@18 cents for prime to choice for brew 
ing, and 9@104 cents for mediums. 12 
cents for strictly prime is the general price. 
We quote: : 


RS OL OCHRE POL 0. os. 5 Scstacce cece sone 6@138 
CRP OL EI SS ceich oils cpOUel w Soke 4@ 7 
repr tee. oe eo cacaeaten 2@ 4 


POTATOES.—Of Irish Potatoes the 
offering was carefully made and the tone 
of the general market steady; but extreme 


rates only obtained on very fine stock and 
business is moderate. Sweets are quiet, 


but firm. We quote: 
PAOTME BUMNGS Sco letin sate se seem 150 @1% 
BNEW “POISE Ys v0. voce vests cs Sete 125 @1 374 


SEEDS.—Clover continues quiet, but 
steady. Timothy has been in better re- 
quest, but prices favor the buyer. Flax 
remains dull and nominal. We quote: 
Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 84%@ 85% 
Timothy, good 40 prime, per bush.1 40 @-— 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 146 @ — 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 2% 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 





158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c.am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectitied. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
ROTATE) 2 vies. cis oye srs aste ewe ees 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
POEGACIR): cc oc cislea ereinien caine. 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure _— 
formula) asointerein css Sone evan ata ane as 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 OO 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 3000@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 4000 


Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 


phate Of LIME .....3'3.440ceces 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 0O@ 35§00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 06@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 3400@ 3650 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 59 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 U0 


WwW alton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 30 00(@@ 33 00 
= Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 


- «« Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 

“ ‘© Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....388 00@ 40 00 
Mauhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers............0. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels)... 18 00 
BONG PIOUT foie e sc ccck os cee eas 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure) errr re - 33 00@ 4000 
German Potish Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 22 00@ 25 00 
PIRSLEE, WEF COM, .. <.csic.cs oe sces sacs 800@ 900 


Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 8c. @ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 3ie@4 e, 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), 


Nitrate of Soda, per lb........... 44c.@ 4%e. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 474¢.@ 4%. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 ¢c.@ 5e. 
Driea Blood, per Ib.........ceees 2144c.@3 ¢ 
Dreaiiiegh, . fo * sai<ecdeanesicee 24¢@ 3 ¢ 

eR, 











TEAS REDUCED, 


OUR TERMS ARE THE Te 
ae for our New Reduced Price-I. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TE ry COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5048), Lh und 33 Vesey Su., N. Y. City. 


BEST. re COFFEES, 
SPICES. 
Deaton, "Laas and consumers 
in general of above articles ax | 
\ call at JOS. STINER & €0.’S 
wholesale warehouse, 178 and 180 
Chambers street, cor. Washington, 
New York, weene Sher Soe the 
largest and choicest selected stock 
in the country at lowest possible 
wholesale prices, in lots to suit 
customers. Orders, by mail a 
meet prompt attention. Sen 
circular. Address P. O. box ioe 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ees Sal: may 0100 Lgl betes 
EN: PALERS. eave a 
“4 
DEA iy * x0 PEDDLING. sre CONTRACT 


Pa 
0. 8. TEA IMPORTING CO., 155 West Fourth Street, Crxcinvati, Oni. 

















“VAR SHARTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENCINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD, 

POOLE & HUNT, ~ 
BALTIMORE. 


’ THE FAMILY WASH BLUB 
BARLOW’S D. 8. WILTBERGER, 


iy ietor, 
INDIGO BLUE.|o33 n. 24 street, Philadelphia 
TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 


BEST SFANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77,79, and 81.¥esey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists 
TEAS. —The choicest in the wottd—Imporsers 
Largest Com merica= 


pany in 
ae article—pleases ever. poe -~"t cade continually 
4 organs Aaa wanted ted-e 5 fy, ey! 7 eed 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1878 


will have to be a very good paper to satisfy the thousands of readers who have become 
familiar with its good qualities in the past. Some of them have taken it for nearly thirty 
years, and know how carefully its standard of excellence is maintained. But we want, if we 
can, to make it so much better than ever before that a new army of subscribers will come to 
know and prize it. Next year we shall print no serial story, and so will be able to give 
more attention to our numerous and full Editorial Departments, to our great feature of 
Contributed Articles by famous American and European writers, and to the several enter- 
prises mentioned below: 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THE INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued. They will be faithfully reported in 
full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on 
their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks 
with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to read, will be delivered this year by one of the most noted of English Congregationalists, the Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of Ze Congre- 
gationalist of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures will be heard and read with great interest, and will be fully reported in THe INDEPENDENT. He isa scholar and an orator, and his 
lectures, coming from an English divine, will doubtless impart new suggestions to our pulpit teachers, especially as Mr. Dale is a man of great force and rhetorical power. 


SERMONS 


by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through the year. They have been very popular during the past twelve months, and 
the American Pulpit is now adequately represented only in THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE RECULAR DEPARTMENTS 


will all be continued. They are of great variety and contain the newest information on all current topics. The Editorials and Editorial Notes frankly and ably discuss the 
most important religious, political, and social subjects, The Religious News columns, considerably enlarged this year, will continue to give a complete and impartial record of 
the doings of all the denominations, at home and abroad. The Ministerial Register supplements the Religious News by its list of clerical changes and deaths. The Sunday- 
school columns will be a scholars’ and teachers’ hand-book to the International Lessons and will chronicle the news in that important field. The book reviews will give an 
impartial account of all new books and there will also be a full record of Literary News. Scientific progress, missionary news, personal and art gossip, educational intelligence, 
agricultural interests, commercial, financial, and insurance subjects will all have their regular weekly columns. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 


for old and young will be furnished by almost all our leading poets and prose writers. 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


Oue of the most attractive we have ever issued is the Rev. Joseph ,Cook’s valuable new volumes. entitled ‘‘ BroLogy” and ‘‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” embodying, in a revised 
and perfected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. Each volume is published by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, in handsome typography and binding, and is 
accompanied by several colored illustrations. Notwithstanding the expense of the premium—the costliest we have ever offered—we will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, 
to every Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, New or Old, who remits us Three Dollars for one year, in advance, and indicates which volume he desires; or any subscriber may remit 
Five Dollars and Fifty Cents, and we will send him THE INDEPENDENT for two years in advance and both volumes—postage prepaid—thus giving a complete and permanently 
valuable work on the important questions at issue between science and religion, The first volume, on ‘‘ Biology,” is now ready for delivery, and the second, ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” 
we shal! be ble to foward very soon. They are just the right sort of reading for winter evenings and Subscribers should remit at once. The books will be forwarded as fast 
as the names are received. 
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(@e AN ASTONISHING OFFER. 
Y. 





WORCESTER’S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONAR 


Specimen Copies at our Office and all the Leading Bookstores in the United States. 


_ We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of Messrs. J. B. Lirrrxcorr & Co., of Philadelphia, by 
which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Premium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. 


FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND ONLY NINE DOLLARS 


we will furnish, as a Premium, a copy of WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, a magnifi- 
cent volume of 1354 pages—-issue of 1877—containing considerably more than 100,000 words in its vocabulary, with the co: rect 
pronunciation, definition, and etymology, fully illustrated, and bound in library sheep, the price of which, at all bookstores, 
is TEN DOLLARS. No such opportunity has ever before been offered to obtain this cpicnaiid household necessity as a gift. 


(@~ WORCESTER is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, 
Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, and the majority of our most distinguished scholars; and is, besides, recognized as authority by the Departments 
of our National Government. ‘‘The best English writers and the most particular American writets use Worcester as their authority,” says The New York Herald; and this 
opinion has never been satisfactorily disputed. 





ITS CONTENTS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


I. Principles of Pronunciation. y. Archaisms, Provincialisms, and | VIII. Pronunciation ofG@reek and Latin | XII. Abbreviations used in Writing 
II. Orthography. Americanisms. = Le candace — —_ mg 
IIL is m 7 . Scripture Proper Names. » Words, Phrases, an notations 
pasar nc 9 is VI. History of English Lexicogra | X. Modern Geographical Names. from the Greek, latin, French, 
. gin, orma ion, an tymology phy. XL. Names of Distinguished Mea of Italian, and Spanish Lan- 
of the English Language. VII. VOCABULARY. Modern Times. guages. 








Premium to Old or New Subscribers. 


_ We will send this Dictionary to any person who will send us the names of three new subscribers and $9.00, or who will, on renewing his own subscription, send us two new names 
additional and $9.00, or who will renew his own subscription for three years and send us $9.00. The regular price of the Dictiovary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10.00, while the 
lowest piice of three subscriptions is $9.00. Both the Dictionary and the three subscriptions, under this extraordinary offer, can therefore, be had together for only $9.00. The Dictivnary 
will be delivered at our office or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 








For Nine Dollars and the Names of Three New Subscribers 


we will deliver one copy of this standard work, strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, at the office of THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York, or send 
it by express or otherwise, as may be ordered. 


{#~ The DICTIONARIES will be forwarded promptly in order of the receipt of subscriptions; therefore, SEND EARLY. 


(= For other Valuable Premiums see Page 31 of this issue. 
Address all Orders to THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadwav, New York Citv. 
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Moung and Old. 


CHILD’S NIGHT SONG. 





BY MRS, M, F. BUTTS. 





SUN, sun, shining sun, 

Leave us, for the day is done. 

We are tired of so much light, 

Come to us, O restful night. 

Draw thy curtains ’round our heads, 
And above our little beds 

Let the stars shine bright and clear 
Till the day again is here. 


Though the sun is out of sight, 
We are not afraid of night ; 

He who made both night and day 
Watcheth over us alway, 

And he loveth every one— 
Everything beneath the sun. 

Yet we think, in our soft nest, 
That he loves the ehildren best. 





YOUNG AGAIN. 


BY B. P. SHTILLABER, 








GRAN'THER CREDO had just finished a 
game of romps with the children, and sat 
down somewhat fatigued with the sport, 
for his.little play fellows had not spared 
him any; nor did he want to be favored, 
for when he was ‘‘on atrain,” as he was 
ready to boast, he was as much of a boy as 
any of them, and when he could not play 
as hard and as rough as the rest he would 
give up, beat. But, in spite of his boast- 
ing, he would get weary, and on this oc- 
casion he had found the play pretty hard 
work; and, as he mopped his bald bead 
with his handkerchief, he smilingly con- 
fessed that he had got a little the worst of 
it. He might have said a good d al the 
worst of it, judging by the way he was 
puffing and blowing; but he was perfectly 
happy, and beamed on his play-fellows 
with an expression brimful of delight. 

**T am not so young,” said he, ‘‘ as I was 
forty years ago, and every day that [ live I 
seem to be growing older.” 

“Well, you are, aren’t you?” said little 
literal Mamie, leaning on his knee and 
looking up in bis face. 

** Yes, dear. There’s no denyingit. *‘ Years 
press and we confess,’ as old Roger says.” 

“Who is Old Roger?” queried Willie. 
‘*I never heard of him before.” 

‘*Perhaps not, my littie man, for he is 
only known by name—a myth, some would 
call him; but he is supposed to say many 
things, wise and otherwise, and ypu may 
hear-of him again.” 

‘How should you like to be a boy again, 
Gran’ther?” said Jimmy, coming near and 
joining the group about his grandfather's 
chair. 

“‘That’s a great question,” replied the old 
man, seriously. ‘‘ As I look back,-and see 
the errors and follies of my past life dotted 
along, I feel like wishing that I could go 
bick and do things that I have not done 
aod undo things that I have done; but 
‘ wishing is not dishing,’ as Old Roger says, 
and things must remain as they are.” 

‘*Well, what would you do if you were a 
boy again’”’ persisted Jimmy. 

‘‘Perhaps I can answer that,” said his 
grandfather. ‘‘ About how old a boy, say?” 

“© As old as me,” cried Alice. 

“‘T didn't say a girl,” said Jimmy. ‘“‘ When 
he wishes to be a girl, then you can speak.” 

‘* But he can be one just as well as he can 
be a boy,” returned Alice, a little tartly. 

‘“Say a boy as old as I am, to begin 
with,” said Willie. 

‘* Ah! my little seven-year-old,” laughed 
Gran’ther, ‘‘ you wish to excuse some of 
your own follies by seeing me perform the 
same, do you?” 

“Go on, Gran’ther,” cried Jimmy. 
‘‘What would’you do if you werea boy 
seven years old?” 

**Do?” he thought. Well, ‘let us see 
where we be,’ as Old Roger says. If I were 
a seven-year old boy, I should be up to all 
sorts of fun and all sorts of mischief, I 
dare say. I should play railrogd-cars and 
steam fire-engines, beat hoop, snap marbles, 
fly kites, toss ball, break windows, and 
leave my father to pay for them,” 

‘Oh! Gran’ther,” hinted Willie, looking 
up mischievously. 

“Yes, you rogue. And well would.you 
know whom to come to when in trouble.” 

“*Go on,” said Jimmy. _ 

‘*¢Qn- and on, thé goal is Won,’ as Old 





Roger says,” continued the old mam ‘‘Well, 
if I wa8a seven-year-old boy, I should climb 
fences, tear my clothes, want everything 
whether I had any use for it or not, fill my 
pockets with all I could crowd into them 
worry my mother with care, be tired at 
night as a cart-horse, and very glad to be 
put in my little bed.” 

“But would that be being a good boy?” 
said Mamie, who was considering in her 
head the moral side of the question. 

**To be healthy and active and happy, 
dear, is about all we can expect of boys of 
seven; but when they are obedient to their 
parents and kind to every one, they may 
come near what you mean by good. The 
great rule is that little boys, like little lambs 
and colts, act from their nature; and seldom, 
until they are old enough to understand, 
do they-become what you suggest by your 
question,” 

‘* What sort of a boy would you be if you 
were a boy of ten?” Alice asked. 

““Then I should be older and stronger, 
but perhaps not much better,” replied her 
grandfather. ‘‘I should have the fastest 
sled on the coast in» winter, build snow- 
forts, snow-ball, slide, skate. In spring kick 
foot-ball, play marbles, hockey, bow and 
arrow, disturb my neighbors with noise, as 
regardless as a cat, go to school because I 
must, enjoy vacation, and have a high time 
generally.” 

“You would not call that good!” said 
Mary. 

** Ah! my dear little girl, I am afraid that 
selfishness and willfulness have increased, 
rather than diminished, during the three 
years; and that boys, as a general thing, 
grow no better with increasing years. In- 
deed, the ‘human boy’ can be nothing but 
aboy. The young colt will kick and bite; 
but he will temper down, by and by, to the 
quiet-going horse. So the boy exercises his 
muscle, his temper, his wil!fulness till his 
mind enlarges; and then a change will 
come. The smarter the boy the smarter 
will be the man, when he puts away 
childish things. Do you understand?” 

“IT think Ido,” said Mamie. ‘‘I sawa 
little colt down in the country, last summer; 
and it was real cunning the way he would 
kick.” 

‘““He was trying his strength in this 
way,” replied Grandpa. ‘‘ And perhaps 
when you see him again you will be sur- 
prised to find what a grave old jogger he 
has become.” 

The little girl was delighted to think that 
she had come so near understanding what 
her grandfather had said. 

“‘ Well,” said Jimmy, straightening bim- 
self to his full hight, ‘‘what would you 
do if you were a big fellow, like me?” 

Jimmy regarded himself as the “‘ biggest 
toad in the puddle,” and already showed 
signs of that wisdom which all boys possess 
a year or two later, which considerably 
surpasscs that of Solomon. 

**T fear ‘older grown better none,’ as Old 
Roger says. But, if I would step back into 
the twelve-year-old boy, I suppose I should 
dress like a boy of twelve, wear a military 
cap, go fishing, play base-ball, sail a boat, 
ride a horse whenever I could get a chance, 
own a dog, if possible, go into the woods 
ard cut my own bows ”"— 

“What sort of bows?” sgid Willie, 
breaking in, Jike a boy on thin ice. 

‘‘The best bow that a boy can shoot 
with,” said Gran’ther, ‘is made of a small 
hemlock limb or a straight barberry tree. 
Cut away one side of it, to make it bend 
evenly, and the bow is made. The woods 
are very pleasant for boys, and I know I 
should be among them as often as possible. 
I should begin to think of a gun, which 
would be more dangerous to myself than 
to the birds, whoop like a wild Indian, go 
berrying, climb trees for nuts and apples 
that may not be my own”— 

“ And get hurt, if you should fall,” inter- 
rupted Alice. 

‘‘That is one of the boy’s chances, dear,” 
said Grandpa; ‘‘and boys, like soldiers, are 
very proud of their scars. Look at my 
hand. There are a dozen scars, showing 
where I cut myself when I was a boy of 
twelve. No adventure, unless it has danger 
in it, bas any attraction for a boy; and if 


_it has mo danger, naturally, he will make 
“it. Iknew a boy who,-for the mere fun of 


the thing, got.out on the limb of a large 
treé, and then told the boys underneath to 
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take hold of a low branch and toss him up 
and down. Which they did, till the limb 
broke, and down I came!” 

‘‘Ha! ’Twas you! ’twas you!” cried 
Willie, clapping his hands. 

“Indeed, it was; and I found out, by my 
fall, the truth of what the man said who 
tried to fly—that alighting was the worst 
part of it. ‘Heavy weight is quick freight,’ 
as Old Roger says.” 

““What else would you do?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“‘ Well, all sorts of actions, bad and good 
—rather mixed, so to speak; and, Jast of 
all, I should stand at my grandfather’s 
knee and ask questions.” 

Jimmy’s eyes twinkled, for he saw very 
clearly what Gran’ther meant. 

“Then,” said he, ‘‘if you could be a boy 
of twelve, you would do just as all boys do; 
though I shouid think you would act 
differently.” 

«é Why? ” 

‘Oh! because you are so much older and 
wiser.” 

‘*But I should be only twelve, remember; 
and what can you expect from a boy of 
twelve but boy’s play? 1 couldn’t carry 
my gray head back with me to put upon 
my boyish shoulders; and so I suppose I 
should do just such tricks as my roguish 
grandson performs. We may see, when 
we get old, what we might have done, and 
how much better, when young; but the 
boy of twelve cannot be the man of 
seventy, any more than an oak can be en 
acorn, But the dying oak may leave acorns 
to take its place, and become grander trees, 
maybe; and the old man’s grandchildren 
may be greater and better than he ever was. 
But the seed must be a seed, and a boy a 
boy, to work out ils or his own destiny. 
So about all we can do is to advise the little 
ones, from such wisdom as we may have, 
and shed the light of a good example, 
trusting that, with growing years, the good 
path may be seen and followed which leads 
to usefulness and happiness. ‘Trust arigbt 
makes darkness light,’ as Old Roger says.” 

‘‘Hurra!” shouted Willie. ‘‘Let’s have 
some more fun.” 

But his grandfather showed signs of 
weariness, though he pretended he was 
perfectly fresh. And so he sat and saw them 
whirl about, smiling at their glee, till the 
shadows began to gather in the room; and 
when they turned to where the gocd old 
man sat, he was found to be fast asleep. 

“How shall we waken him?” askéd 
Mamie, in a whisper. 

‘*T’ll do it,” said Alice, and, stealing to 
his knee, she stood upon one of the rounds 
of the chair, and, reaching up, she kissed 
him. 

I half suspect, however, that he was 
feigning sleep, by the way in which he 
clasped her to his heart, and the others 
also. And then they all went to tea. 








THE RABBIT AND THE WOLF 
PLANT POTATOES AND HUNT HONEY. 





BY MRS. ABBIE M. CHRISTENSEN. 


Now de fse’is, Brudder Rabbit and Brud- 
der Wolf hab buy a mule in partnership, 
an’ time ben come on bery hard, an’ dey 
want for sell de mule. So dey ’gree dat 
dey will sell um an’ arfter dey sell um an’ 
git deir money for um dey will buy some 
petater for plant, an’ share de petater. 

Arfter dey done share de petater Rabbit 
cook all him own an’eatum. When Wolf 
done git ready for plant, him come and arx 
Brudder Rabbit ef he mus’ cook dem firs’ 
or plant dem raw. 

Rabbit tell um ’e mus’ hoe de rows an’ 
git dem all ready for de petater an’ den’e 
mus’ cook dem, an’ befo’ dey bile quite sot’ 
mus’ tek dem out an’lay dem on top de 
rows all night to cool. 

So Wolf gone home an’ do jus’ de same 
as Rabbit tell um; an’ arfter dey got dem 
all lay out on de rows dey gone home lef’ 
demdere. An’ dat night Rabbit tek all ’e 
farmbly an’ dey gone wid plenty bag an’ 
tote home all de Wolf petater. Rabbit sen’ 
’e wife home wid de petater, an’ den ’e 
dribe down. sticks in all de rows an’ gone 
call Wolf, tell um snake ben eat all he 
petater an’ he mus’ come an’ see. 

So Wolf come an’ look, an’’é Bay : 





“No, Snake ain’t ben here...It da stick. 
Da eat my petater.” : ‘ 


Rabbit say: 

“ Well, ef you kin fin’ astick dat will 
mek shich track like dat, den I dunno.” 

So den Wolf him hunt all roun’ for a 
stick dat would fit de track; but ’e can’t fin’ 
um. 

Arfter dat dey ’gree for go hunt honey 
nex’ day, an’ dey all two gone to market 
an’ buy a poun’ of flour apiece to hab deir 
wife bake bread for carry wid um nex’ day. 
"Pear like dey too sweetmout for eat 
hominy. 

But when Brudder Rabbit git home, bim 
cook all him fldur an’ eat um for supper. 
So nex’ mawnin’, when dey ready for start, 
Wolf hab big loaves of bread; but Rabbit 
only bab fou’ bricks in ’e bag. 

Well, as dey gwine long, Brudder Rabbit 
stop an’ beg Brudder Wolf for stop an’ 
try ef ’e can’t fin’ a spring for um; ’cause ’e 
mos’ perished for water, an’ ’e so thirsty ’e 
can’t go no furder. So Wolf start off, wid 
’e bag on’e shoulder. But Rabbit tell um: 
‘*Lef’? your bag, Brudder Wolf. Tl tuk 
keer on um. You'll stay too long ef you 
hab um for tote.” 

So, sure puff, Wolf lef’ ’e bag; an’ Rabbit, 
while ’e gone, open ’e own bag, tuk out de 
fou’ brick, put um in Wolf bag, an’ put de 
bread in ’e own. An’ when Wolf came 
back widout water, Rabbit sav: ‘‘ Well 
den, ef I can’t hab no water, I will tek 
bread. Mus’ eat somet’ing,” So e’ open de 
bag an’ tek out de bread an’ biggin for eat 
um. Wolf open he bag same time, an’ out 
fall de fou’ brick. Wolf say: ‘‘ How! Dat 
mus’ be my bread you da eat dere, Brudder 
Rabbit.” 

Rabbit say: “No. Did yout’ink for look 
in your bag befv’ you leabe home dis 
mawnin’?” 

Wolf sav: “‘No. But I shum my wife do 
bake bread las’ night, an’ I shore him mus’ 
ben put um in de bag for me ” 

Well, Rabbit sit dere gone on eat de 
bread; an’ Wolf arx um for gi’ him one 
leetle piere. Rabbit say no; him ain’t got 
none for spare. So poo’ Wolf hab for sit 
on two brick, an’ knock de odder two brick 
togedder in ’e han’ tel Rabbit done eat. 

Arfter dat dey gone on into de wood; an’ 
dey ’gree ’pon it dat dey should go diffrunt 
ways, an’ whichebber one fin’ de honey- 
tree firs’ should whoop for de odder to 
come, an’so dey should go on tel dey git 
much as dey want. 

Rabbit fin’ de firs’ hive, but ’e ain’t whoop, 
but rob de hive himself; an’ when Wolf fin’ 
one fine bee-tree, an’ call out to Rabbit to 
come shum. Rabbit run an’ tek half de 
honey. An’ so dey gone on. Rabbit 
always keep all ve kin fin’; but tek all ’e 
kin git when Wolf fin’ some. 

But still, when dey start home, Rabbit’s 
tree large buckets didn’t quite full up. So 
bimeby ’e tell Brudder Wolf: ‘‘ Do, Brud- 
der Wolf. I can’t go no furder. Ef I 
can’t hab some water, I shall tuk sick. I 
tink I smell water. too, not fur off.” 

So Wolf runan’ search an’ seek all roun’ 
for water. An’ while ’e gone Rabbit full 
up ’e tree big bucket wid de honey out 
Brudder Wolf little canteen. Den ’e put 
in san’ in place de honey he tief out, an’ fix 
leetle honey ober de top. 

Pretty soon Wolf came running wid ’e 
hat full o’ water; an’ when Rabbit done 
drink um Wolf say: 

‘‘Let’s us hab a leetle honey for sweeten 
we mout’, as we gwine long.” 

But Rabbit say: “ No, not tel we gits 
home. T’ank you, Brudder Wolf, for fetch 
dat water. I t’ink I kin git home fine now 
ef we tuk dis short path.” 

BEAUFORT, 8. C. 





Selections, 


A TEAR, 





[FRoM THE GERMAN OF RiCKERT. | 





From Heaven dropped a tear, which thought 
to be 
Forever lost witbin the sea. 
A shell, inclosing ff, said: ‘‘ Have no fear, 
For thou shalt be my pearl, O tear! 
| Fear not the mighty waves; but trust to me 
To bear thee through them in security. 
Oh! thou, my joy, of all my joys the best, 


4. Thou heavenly tear within my breast. 


‘péearliest of thy tears thou’st given to me 
O Heaven ! to guard and keep for thee.”’ 
yyy Herbert W. Bowen, 
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THE NEW LENOX LIBRARY, NEW | out being compelled to leave the basement. $500 Pron $190-$25 [omens $15 WHOLESALE. RETAIL 


YORK. 


Tue library building oecupies a com- 
manding site on Fifth Avenue, between 70th 
and 7ist Streets. It is 192 feet deep in 
length parallel to the avenue and 114 feet 
deep on each street, with an entrance court 
between the north and south wings 42 feet 
in depth from the front line and 96 feet 
long. The main approach is from Fifth 
Avenue, through two massive gateways 
and the court. The service entrances are 
in the rear of the building, and communi- 
cate with 70th and 71st Streets by a passage- 
way which extends from street to street. 
The principal entrance-door opens into the 
vestibule, on first story, 24 x 96’, from 
which all portions of the building are 
reached. It is in immediate communica‘ion 
at the south end with the first-story library, 
or reading-room; at the north end with the 
similar room in that wing; in front facing 
the entrance with the janitor’s office, cloak 
and retiring rooms; and, at the north and 
south ends, with the main stairs leading to 
the second story. This vestibule, which 
may be used as a gallery of sculpture, is 
well lighted from the court by two large 
windows, and also from the stair-halls at 
each side. The floor is laid in white 
marble tiles, and the walls are skirted with 
a dove-colored marble base. The first-story 
library, or reading-room, and the room at 
the north end of the vestibule are each 108 
feet long, 30 feet wide, and have six re- 
cesses, 6' x 24’, at each or opposite each 
side window. These rooms are 24 feet 
high, having level ceilings, handsomely 
paneled and corniced. The windows are 
ten feet from the floor, to secure a large 
amount of wall-room. The main stairs at 
the north and south ends of the vestibule, 
standing on the first story, lead by an easy 
ascent to the mezzanine or half story and 
to the second story landing. The south 
stairs do not. continue higher than this, 
while the north stairs reach to the attic, or 
third-story landing. These stairs are of 
stone and of remarkable construction. 
The balustrades are of iron scroll-work of 
fine workmanship. The stone platform- 
landings are supported by arches springing 
from carved stone corbels. The mezzanine 
or half story is laid out in apartments for 
the superintendent, with office, parlor, 
dining-room, a full suite of sleeping and 
service rooms, with ordinary conveniences. 
From the second-story landings two doors 
open into the principal gallery, 24 feet 
wide and 96 feet long, parallel to the 
avenue. Three large windows open on the 
balcony overlooking the court, the avenue, 
and the park. The sides of the room are 
divided by five arcades, resting on imposts 
or piers, which are decorated with niches, 
pilasters, ete The ceiling has deep panels 
or caissons between the transoms, resting 
on and supported by the pilasters. The 
walls are wainscotted in oak to the hight 
of the niches. At the south end of this 
gallery is the second-story library, or read- 
ing-room, atthe north end the similar room 
in that wing, and at the middle is the 
entrance to the picture-gallery. The read- 
ing-room and north room are both of the 
same dimensions, 30’ x 108’, with six re- 
cesses, each 6’ x 24’, ateach or opposite 
each side window. These rooms have 
lofty vaulted ceilings—40 feet high in the 
middle, 85 feet high at the sides. The 
cornices are simply molded, admitting the 
ultimate decoration of the ceilings in imita- 
tion of a tenture. ‘he recesses are arched 
30 feet high, ornamented with archivolts 
springing from the molded imposts of 
piers. The picture-gallery 40’ x 56’ is well 
lighted from above by three large skylights, 
the ceiling gradually inclining downward 
from these to the cornice, which is carried 
around four sides of the room without 
breaks The walls are skirted with a heavy 
dark wainscoting, the cap of which may 
serve as a rest for the lowest row of paint- 
ings. From this to the cornice the walls are 
perfectly plain. At the head of the main 
Stairs at the north side is the door leading 
to the attic, or third-story gallery, 24’ x 96’. 
This gallery may be used for the exhibition 
of paintings, ete., on three sides; the fourth 
being taken up by the windows, and a broad 
balcony extending nearly the whole length 
of the room, partly for access to the 
windows, which command a very extensive 
view, but alsofor viewing paintings or other 
objects arranged on the opposite sidé of 
the room. From this room access is also 
had to the roof and the rooms under it, 
including the tank room, in which is to be 
maintained a supply of water sufficient for 
all the service of the building above the 
basement. The basement extends under 
the whole of the building, and will be em- 
ployed for the storage of books, etc., boiler- 
room, heating-coils, and ventilation con- 
duits. In the boiler-room are four large 
boilers, the fire pump, feed-tank, and other 
appurtenances of the steam and water- 
works. The coal-vault is to be under the 
rear passage, in convenient proximity to 
the boilers. The heating apparatus is in- 
tended to work with the ventilation in such 
& manner as to secure a comfortable degree 
of heat and at the same time change the air in 
the rooms once each half-hour, if necessary.’ 
The coils are generally placed in brick 
chambers in the basement, and the steam- 
pipes and warm-air dampers are so ar- 
ranged that the engineer has the control 
of the heating of the whole building with- 








The principal rooms of the building are in 
communication with each other and with 
the superintendent’s office by speaking- 
tubes. From this office orders can also 
be given directly to the janitor or engineer 
by the same means. The library-rooms in 
the south wing communicate directly by 
circular stairs of stone in the piers on both 
sides, and have been fitted with presses or 
bookcases of iron, the capacity of which 
for immediate use will accommodate not 
less than eighty thousand volumes. These 
presses are arranged in two tiers, with gal- 
leries, for convenience of access to which ad- 
ditional staircases of iron have been placed 
in two of the recesses on each floor. The 
corresponding rooms in the north wing and 
galleries of the center will be devoted to 
the arrangement for exhibition and use of 
those various collections of rare and curious 
works, objects of art, etc. which require 
extended space and special protection 
against loss or injury.—TZhe American. 
Architect. 





Dr. Von Bulow,’ the pianist, says: ‘If 
I stop practice for one day, I notice it in my 
playing ; if I stop two days, my friends notice 
it; if 1 stop three days, the public notice it.’’ 
It is different with the young man who 
practices down the street. If he stops for 
one day, the whole neigbborheod notices it, 
and feels like paying him five hundred dollars 
to never begin again; if he doesn’t stop for 
two days, the neighbors ask the police to notice 
it as a nuisance; and if he doesn’t stop for 
thr. e days, they get down their shot-guns and 
go gunning for him. 
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FIGURES FOR 


ADVERTISERS 


to consider and compare with any other estimates 


they can obtain. 





An Advertisement occupying the space of fourteen 
— (agate type) will be inserted at the prices given 
elow. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR INSERTING ELEC- 
TROTYPES. 
wr week in 100 newspapers in Minnesota, 
$7 isconsin, etc. 
per week in 105 newspapers in Wisconsin, 
$8 lowa, Minnesota, etc. 
12 ver week in 1'°20 newspapers in Tennessee, 
N Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Texas, ete. 
$15 per week in 137 newspvpers in Ohio, In- 
D fe) diana, Kentucky. etc. 
$21 per week in 260 newspapers in New En- 
€ giand, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. 
4 per week in 355 newspapers in Illi- 
$24.50 nois, Michigan, Iowa, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, ete. 


$87.50 ee A of the abovemen- 
La 


er advertisements will be inserted at even 
mcre favorable rates, <A discountof5 percent. from 
the above rates willbe allowed for an advertisement 
inserted two weeks; 10 per cent. for four weeks; 15 
= for eight weeks; 2) per cent. for thirteen 
weeks. 





S31 ™ will secure the publication of a one-inch 
t ® advertisement ON ONTH in over 
1,000 newspapers. 


1 312 will seeure the publication of a 
et ai TWENTY-INCH advertisement one 
week in over 1.000 newspapers, av- 

eraging $1.31 per paper fora twenty- 

inch advertisement. This is less than 

one-half the cost of setting the type. 

5 = per paper will secure an advertisement 
$2.25 of 14 agate lines space one yearin the 

lists represented by us. 


P The - ‘eremeeren can be changed every week, if 
esired. 

These papers circulate between 600,000 and 
700,000 papers weekly. 

For tpredne containing the names of the papers 
and full particulars, and for estimates, address 


BEALS & FOSTER, 


41 PARK ROW (Times Building), N. Y. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


NO. 82 BOWERY, 
h NEW K OF LOOKING 
GLASSES. PICHURE TRAM ES and Kindred woods, 


$6.00, $7.50, $10.00 SAVED! 


BUY THE 


Victor Sewing. Machine 


AND SAVE MONEY. 


aaa regan sete kok BRET ALE OF 
jut regar Style, for - 
FORMER STANDARD PRICES. 


The Victor combines aH desira Improve- 
ments and has no superior as a pe Ren A 
Sewing Machine. 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Middletown, Conn. 











MAGNIFICENT PIANOSAND BEAUTIFUL 
ORGANS. 


Every purchaser can examine his instrument be- 
fore buying. Our Instruments are perfect and we 
challenge comparison with the most famous makers. 

Guaranteed tor Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co , 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. re 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


FORMERLY MENDOM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0., 
Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 

T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


No. 111 FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS. 


Qa TRON CUMAIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, Springs, and Mattresses, of ail grades, at 
8. P. KITTLE'®, 202 Canal St., N.Y. 


THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS ANDCOLLECES. 
Iiustrated Catalogue, in three parts, mailed for 10 
cents each. 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 





1876, 



























E ED&CO. ¢ 


‘ ¥ ‘ 
RADIATORS -PIPE:FITTINGS -C OIUS-REGISTERS &c. 


Stained Glass for Churches, alc, 


in European Art, at prices charged for the infe- 
rior article peculiar to this country. 
ARTHUR FITZPATRICE, Artist, 
P.-O, Box 226, Stapleton, Staten Island, N, Y. 
(Late of London.) 
Prizes: London, 1871; Philadelphia, 1876. <gis 

















LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game, 
ARCHERY, BASFBALL, 
CRICKET, CROQUET. 


TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 


C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


No. 31 PARK PLACE. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


RANCES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 


‘ ) TW FIRE-PLACE 
FIRESIDE JEWEL HEATER. Splendid 
in appearance and a great heater. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Fievatea 
orpamental und unsurpassed asa baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms. 


THE « PREMIER” £REXCujFLAt 


n ’ 
Srot-clnas, popular One-Oven Range for French 
ats. 


Brick, with or without hot-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


Gold'sHeater M'f's Comp ny 


114 Leonard St., N.Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
E. E. GOLD'S 
Patent Wrought Iron Heaters, 


the “ HEALTH’ and “TUBULAR.” 








These furnaces. madeot Heavy Wrought Iron, 
firmly riveted at the seams, are gas-tight. durable, 
and economical, and, containing several times more 
heating surface than any ordinary furnace,cive an 
abundance of mildiy-warmed air. Seod for descmp- 
tive pamphlet and references. Estimates made on 
application. Steam Heaiing Apparatus of every 
variety. e : 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. W. HH. WARNER, Treas 
UBY & EARL 
Siriacs-Buruing MA Self Feeding 


FURNACES 


é ’ THE CLINTON, 
A New Wrought lion Furnace, with Brick-Lined Pot. 
THE CRYS 











A New Low-Priced Wrought-Iron Furnace. 
The laigest Assortment and Variety of Furnaces in 
the Market. 

FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
4 MANUFACTURERS, 
. N. Y., New. York City, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 


BARSTOW’S 


Wrought iron 


FURNAGE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 


STEAM HEATER. 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST 











Estimates for Heatiig 
Public or Private Buildings 
in any part or the country 
furnished on application. 


& Barstow StoveCo., 


Providence, R. L.; 
56 Union St., Boston; 





‘ 230 Water st., New York. 
See large Cut and Description in Issue of Sept. 13th 


PRICES REDUCED. 
"FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 


Light Running,: Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styies at 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 

HARTFORD. July, 1877. 

PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


obtained in the surest and che’pest manner through 
W. H. BABCOCK, 513 7th 8t., Washington, D.C, j 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LBRMANN. citor of Patent, Washing. 
ton, D. Coe Patents No Pay. Send tor" vireulat. 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal vatue of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 





taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at tissue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed enrei ape. 





SUICIDES AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently decided a case of suicide in 
favor of a life company, and, while the 
argument has not been published in full as 
yet, there is no doubt but the companies 
have gained a strong point from this 
decision. The policy contained a clause 
in this case which provided that, in case of 
suicide, whether sane or insane, the com- 
pany should not be liable except for the 
amount of money which they had received 
in premiums. It would certainly seem 
strange if alife insurance company could 
not make a legal bargain witha man to 
insure his life, provided he would not kill 
himself. In the City of New York alone, 
in the 53 days from August 24th to Sept. 
16th, of this year, there were 22 cases of 
suicide and 14 unsuccessful attempts. It 
is said that this is a very unusually large 
number. It probably is; but, if the tend- 
ency of the age is to an increase in this 
manner of death, itis fully time that the 
life companies invented some clause or 
other that would relieve them from paying 
such losses. If the number of suicides 
were to be as large throughout the entire 
country during the whole year as it was in 
the City of New York for the time named, 
it would reach over six thousand. As a 
rule, suicides are from a class of people 
who have been, at least, fairly well-to-do, 
aid they gre quite likely to have an insur- 
ance on their lives, It is to be hoped that 
the recent decision will relieve the life 
companies not only from paying claims of 
this kind, but also that it will relieve them 
from the annoying suits which have grown 
out of them. 

I = 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


SUPERINTENDENT SmytuH, of the New 
York Insurance Department, bas completed 
his examinatio£ of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, which was commenced 
some months since. No one who knew 
aught of the company and its management 
had any doubt as to what the result of his 
examination would be. The company is 
pronounced sound and solid. The most 
telling thing in his report is that he says 
everything was found to be just as the 
company said it was when they made their 
last statement. Thatis the kind of infor- 
mation we want and ought to have. The 
compaay made their statement not ex 
pecting an examination by the authorities, 
but simply as they are annually accustomed 
todo. The Superintendent finds that the 
company’s condition is just as they said 
it was. In assets of $33,199,869.45 he 
finds a clear surplus of $5,962,878.79. 
People who are insured in a company 
which is not only entirely solvent, but 
which has six millions of dollars to spare, 
will feel quite comfortable in their belief 
that their trusts have been confided to men 
who have not abused them. The Super- 
intendent says: 





‘Having completed a searching exam- 
ination into the affairs of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, it affords him 
unqualified pleasure to be able to make 
public the gratifying fact that the result is 
most satisfactory. Lvery item of liability, 
real and actual or contingent, as sworn to 
by the ofticers in the last annual report 
made to the Department, has been closely 
scrutinized, and the statements in said re- 
port found to be true to the -letter, and no 
other liabilities were found to exist. The 
system of bookkeeping adopted by the 
company, after many years of experience, 
seems to be perfect, judged by the hardest 
test that could be applied under the law.” 


—In our criticisms last week upon the 
proposed ‘‘sealing” of the policies.of the 
Charter Oak Life and the Universal we 
had no feeling except that of wishing to 
serve the policyholders of the two ynfortu- 
nate companies; or, as we might hetter 
say, wnfortunstely-managed companies, 





We are glad to see that The Insurance 
Chronicle, of this city, a paper that is as in- 
dependent as it is valuable, has taken the 
ground that we did. Of the Charter Oak 
it says: 

‘‘The more than thrice deceived and be- 
trayed policyholders are asked, however, to 
not only continue their confidence in the 
company, while denied a reliable statement 
of its condition, but to blindly release it 
from two-fifths of the reserve liability. It 
is difficult to characterize in temperate 
language this request, in view of all the 
false statements that have hitherto been 
made and the continued neglect to reveal 
the ‘true inwardness’ of the company. It 
is an exhibition of audacity which almost 
surpasses human endurance.” 

And the Universal fares no better in the 
following paragraph: 

**The conclusion, the only rational con- 
clusion that can be arrived at in the case 
of the Universal Life Insurance Company 
is that, if the management were dishonest, it 
should not escape punishment ; if it were 
reckless or incompetent, it should not be 
sustained ; and, whether dishonest or in- 
competent, the fact that the company, has 
been brought by it to the verge of ruin 
should be sufficient to satisfy policyholders 
that it is no longer deserving of their sup- 
port. In fine, the plan proposed for the 
preservation of the company, if confided to 
other hands than the present officers, would 
be worthy of consideration as a novel ex- 
pedient calculated to avert the inevitable 
doom of a receiversbip.” 


—The cause of the greater frequency of 
fires from lightning among barns and 
stables than among other buildings has 
been explained by a Frenchman, as fol- 
lows: The usual contents of barns—hay or 
grain—become electric through the effects 
of a thunder-storm, and thereby attract the 
lightning, while the vapors emanating from 
the heated hay draw from the atmosphere 
electricity. In many cases barns or stables 
have been destroyed by lightning notwith- 
standing that they had been provided with 
conductors. In all such casesthe construc- 
tion of these conductors was defective. 
They must not be isolated from the build- 
ing and their number and volume must be 
in accordance with the dimensions of the 
building and the quality of its roofing 
material. Metal roofs require conductors 
of 35 feet in length, and these must be con- 
nected with the earth. For wood or slate 
roofs conductors at intervals of 25 feet are 
necessary. M. Ganot, of the French 
Academy, calculates that the extent of 
space protected by conductors is equal to 
twice the hight of the latter. But investi- 
gations made in 1875 under the auspices of 
of the prefect of the Seine have shown the 
fallacy of this theory, and that the space of 
that extent is only equal to three-fourths 
of the hight of the conductor; and even 
this is not reliable. The construction of 
conductors must depend on the dimensions 
of the building and the quality of the roof- 
ing material. 


—A Hartford dispatch says that policy- 
holders in the Charter Oak Life Insurance 
Company are indignant at the proposition 
which the new management is making. 
The blank agreement which each is asked 
to sign is made public now for the first 
time, and is condemned by those outside 
the company who have hitherto stood by the 
ex-Postmaster-General in his alleged efforts 
to save the concern. ‘The contract of 
agreement is not dependent for its binding 
force on any but individual signatures. 
That is, if A signs it, he thereby assigns ab- 
solutely two-fifths of his policy. If B does 
not sign it, he continues his insurance as at 
present. Therefore, those who sign are 
paying their two-fifths not to the company, 
but to the policyholders who do not sign. 
The intention is to bring up these latter as 
fast as possible. This agreement has been 
signed by a number of policyholders in 
different parts of the eountry, most of 
whom probably thought they were signing 
a contract which was only to be binding if 
(say) nine-tenths of all the policyholders 
agreed to it.. Now that it has been ex- 
plained the signers will decrease. 


—There is nothing like knowing how to 
do a thing. Mr. Lucius Beach wanted to 
borrow the small sum of $108,000. He 
explained the plans of his property and 
exhibited his diagrams at full length to an 
officer of one of our leading life companies, 
who, doubtless, had his patience severely 
tried. Mr. Beach then said that if the loan 
Was granted ‘he would do the right 





thing.” This was taken as an insult, as it 
should have been, and he was ordered out 
of the room. Not going very promptly, he 
was placed in front of the gentleman’s 
boot, and traveled at a rate to which he 
had not been accustomed. He is, doubt- 
less, still seeking his loan; but we have no 
idea that he is delivering himself of prom- 
ises ‘‘to do the right thing.” The com- 
pany referred to has recently been exam- 
ined by the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York, and 
what does he say? Why, that he finds the 
company in precisely the same condition 
that they claimed to bein when the last 
annual report was made. 


—One of the policyholders of the Uni- 
versal Life, who received a bundle of papers 
asking him to give up half of his claims 
against the company, answered as follows. 
We commend the answer to others: 


“‘T am in receipt of your proposition and 
numerous arguments asking a reduction of 
my policy one-half. If you are able to 
carry one-half of the policy, you must be 
able to pay me one-half of the reserve. I 
am prepared to settle on that basis. Iam 
entirely in accord with the discouraging 
views which you give of the appointment 
of areceiver. But I am of the opinion that 
no mismanagement, whether from crimi- 
nality or incapacity, could be more disas- 
trous in its effects on the interests of the 
insured than has been the management of 
the past officials of the company.” 


—The Chronicle gives us the facts as to 
the fire record in this country and Canada 
for the first nine months of the year. It is 
almost startling. The amount is $52,366,- 
900 in the United States and $27,358,400 in 
Canada, or a total of about eighty millions. 
The amount is seme twenty-five millions 
greater than it was for the same period in 
1876. This certainly is a most terrible tax 
upon the industries of the country and 
has much to do with the hard times. 


—This is the season of the year when the 
fires are being introduced into the furnace; 
and, consequently, itis the season of the 
year when a first-class plumber should be 
introduced into every house. Many is the 
fire that would be prevented by the simple 
precaution of having some one examine 
the house thoroughly who is entirely com- 
petent to do so. 





INSURANCE. 


NEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


MUTUAL 

















Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MiLLER, Actuary. 








MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


SUN 
Mutual Insurance Compauy, 


No. 1 NASSAU ST, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital paid in.. | $5 },000 00 
Reserved Profits, represent- 
- 104,770 00 


OS BF BE Iis csccecs csceccs 
U. 8S. Bonds and cash on $604,770 as 
Gis ie csencidiasdeum ok $591, 383 88 
MEPURES, CEC... .ccccce os cses 134,713 44 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877.... $726,097 32 
This company commenced business in 1°41, is the 

oldest Marine Insurance Company in the State, and 

has since its organization paid losses amounting to 

nearly 

THIRTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

Issues policies of insurance against MARINE, 
FIRE, and INLAND RISKS, at current rates of pre- 
mium. 

Losses on Marine Risks to ports in Europe made 
payable at the Banking House of Messrs. Kleinwort, 
Cohen & Co., London, when desired. 

JOHN P. PAULISON, President. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Vice-President. 
JOHN P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


Liverpool and London and 


Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45- William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 











OR Ee erre er ene, $7,963,445 20 
Fire Liabilities, including 50 per cent. 0 

the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 33 
UNO RII. 5 cncedsdtiticc, cckosddends ss . «85,122,024 87 


Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
2339 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut, 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 











Net ASSETS, January Ist, 187 soecsegnteces — en. 0 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed. 7 50 
TMB ViNEor ccs. co. 000: csccececooses paesesond $13,293, 183 3 3 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND fomthe protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 
2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is com osed is $540,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s oaner. This item is not availed of in 
the ca pital as above presented 
For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G. McKOWN, Ass’t Bec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 
W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


ForRTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, - = * = = 
Reserve for Re-iInsurance - - °* 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends Ts ee 


Net Surplus - <- . - = 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - - - - 


$3,000,000 00 
1,834,003 10 
267,780 92 
1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274 77 





acemevennestl OF ASeRTS. 


Cash in Bank.. 
Bonds and Mort 
United States 


Bank 
ios > oy City Bonds 


] Mterost st dae on od is reas 


Balance in han 


POP ee eater teweneeee 


Real Estate eseegee « 


eeereeecereetee 








ee eee eeetese-sesece 


Premiums due and sssattasied ‘on Policies issued at this ikea” 


: ae Ft] 


DE cei segin cess cost. cncaconecgpnasen B Bieri Ma abl 77 
LIABILITIES. 


werd WBTT. preccerccoreneseretentete 





grt fer Lrg oemanang ot Mibacbitejo GAMA tascerezeets tops tapeteedenctcs tesa og seed 9265-548 00 


Total. ..,0cs SERS ROR Re gegpomrsc garter yirere ep ey 


4d. By WASHBURA, Secretary, 


seus esDG7,780 08 
“CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
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THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 85,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the poahem every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for —, value. 

Endowment policies at life ra 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


THE 


MUTUAL Ure: 


INSURANCE C€O., 


OF NEW YORK. 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President} 


‘ 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000.) 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F, Luioyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartuert, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, January 2th, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

TANUAFY, WWE. ..... cccccccccccccccccscccce . 2,172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from as pecs 

1876, to 31st December, 1876.....000.+++ee00 $0)061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,965,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Exp eee. $1,088,410 35 
be Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 











Stock, City, Bank,‘and other Stocks. ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans ‘secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
al Estate and Bonds and Mortgage 267,000 00 
| and —— notes ona claines as 
the Company, es 4 d ai 350 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash im Bank.......ccce cccccccecccccccces-00 
Total Amount of Assets.,.,,.......+.-$15,694,967 31 


Bix per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
W. i. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Lawis Guar RUSSELL. CHAS. aN TALL, 
JAMES LOW ” GEORGE wLaNe. 
DAVIDL ” ROB’T L. STUART, 

DON W. BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL, § MIL FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 

J ; H ’ 
JOSIAH O. LOW aye ® SAC x 
. DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 

ROYAL PHELPS. EDMUND W. CORLIES 


OTT, 
3 "> HAND, 
sone wiwors,  WiLLtta Br Foes, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, V, KING. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORS, 34 Vice-President 
A. A. BAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Zand 19 Warren St., New York. 


pee on, Jot Ss eeeeseces  wenpenpeneeneem 7 | 
lus, “ a per cont seccceseece 1453 
Spremiams much lees in other companion.” 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261, 262, 23,2 and ren Streets ey? Cor 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,837,176 52. 


SH ERSUR fens i Ceara WAN AGEMUN? 


42 Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


CONTIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 

President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400, 000.00 
ASSETS, - 1,655,717.20 


Ww. G. Cro’ Bec. ~Jomw DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 














tha 
bility stockhold 
contribution, in small advance a to thas 0 enabling 
pa ws — or mechanic to carry $1,000 oy 





Age 18 to 3, ++-810 39 
2% * 40,. eocecesecece 





“ “ 


Glow. fc MOLMNOOM,.Pare, 
Ex-Gov. fF. HO JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ABBCES, OVOF...00.000000e00seees000e00910,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly.........--.+---+.--. 2,000,000. 

The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Seoretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WeMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ase’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 
standing Risks...................- $30,107 84 


Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 


claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
Wt SULpPlGs...o..020 cececccccsccccees 844,015 13 
Total Assets.................. eT $3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 





Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, (877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE A ACCOUNT. 








Bo” ee eee dtd dccdesmpagwemansannen dena $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued.................- Roteaas $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876............. eeeeess 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 » 
Total - - * = @237.,.98414,.693 51 

Losses bry Gentlie iv sasesis csc ccces Beis csele ccc cedecces ectevacecacuce Ghee ae 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks................06- 140,232 32 

CRP UPI SE oc aces acaccins ccarccccctes cédescceccstoctneeseas 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total = ~ . a = S32,730,898 20 

Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand....... Hocanthaee see $1,427,933 18 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $10,311,045 67). ......cccccccccccccccnccscces axaeenl aaah 9,730,529 91 
MI aN 4 oss Se BS his SU Tsdes Heth chcadcucennapedexdtunn 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security). ..............2e cece cseccecees 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,659,490)............ccceeeeeeeeeees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, aus 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877............... dshidedimacdihaese’ 432,695 40 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
liabilities) ............. Abate Birieder re ae ee Peay ee 125,027 15 
Mqgemta WANMMOGI as 5655 68 al B55 BT Ssh jcmens da cgecacasqnce 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877...............--- 300,558 68—$32,730,898 2¢ 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. ist,1S77 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............- $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............. dilicihededine ed aa 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing ‘paliates; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............ codencencenccesese 29,684,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............. 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.........c0..seeees wesieuacamae 


$2,626,816 00 
Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 434 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876........ ishaugauecaaakakaand. & ‘Kekeanuae $126,132,119 60 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............. hha dan iianeentideeene das 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 





MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
3. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





CORNELIUS B: BOGERT, MD, | yeajeai Bxaminers, 
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Farm andl Garden, 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF FARM 
HOMES. 


* On! wad some power the giftie zie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us” 
should be the earnest prayer of every true 

man and woman who desires personal im- 
provemt pt and the improvement of one’s con- 
dition. How oftenis it the case that people 
getinto a rut without knowing it, and travel 
there for years. So people acquire bad person- 
al habits, and never suspect it, because no one 
ever draws their attention to the facts. So, 
whatever people become accustomed to by 
daily use, they are apt to think all right. I 
know a farmer whose pump is always out of 
repair, the water running down as soon as the 
pump stands still; and he and his family have 
used it in that condition for several years. 

I know another farmer who with a small 
outlay could have water brought into his 
house for domestic use, and yet for years they 
have brought water in pails from a_ brook 
several rods distant from the house every week 
for washing purposes, and no one of the house- 
hold has thovgbt it at all strange, until the 
matter of bringing water to the house from a 
spring near by was suggested by a friend, who 
was struck with the great inconvenience they 
continually submitted to in the way above 
stated; and then for the first time they all 
wondered that they had not thought of it be- 
fore. 

There are very few farmers who could not 
be reminded by some outsider—some one who 
is not a farmer—of inconveniences which they 
never thought of, or of some downright bad 
things about their premises in a sanitary view. 
So it is unwise to say in answer to criticisms 
of this sort made by strangers: ‘* What do 
they know about it?” 

‘Nothing can be of more importance to any 
one, and especially to a farmer, than home, 
the house he lives in, its internal arrangements 
as to convenience and health. Home should 
be the best place on earth; and whether it be 
so or not depends upon the inmates of the 
house largely, and especially upon the head 
ofthe family. If he is the man he ought to 
be, he will leave nothing in his power undone 
to secure comfort, health, happiness. Of 
course, there must be a desire and cheerful 
determination on the part of every member of 
the family to make home a place of rest and 
peace and comfort, eo that, indeed, there shall 
be no place so gcod as home. Comfort, neat- 
ness, order, cheerfulness, and sunshine should 
prevail. 

There are many things I wish to suggest of 
interest to a farmer’s home, and cannot do so 
in the space of one communication; so I will 
begin inside of the house and speak of one 
subj:ct which to my mind is of superior im- 
portance in the ma ter of health and cheerful 
ness—ind that is to have the house so arranged 
as to admit abundant light, sunshine, and 
pure air. A house should be so situated that 
during some part of the day sun will shine 
into every room in the house ; and to facilitate 
this there should be spacious windows, to ad- 
mit sunshine. Smoll windows and thick paper 
curtains are an abomination. No room should 
he too good for the sun to shine into. Let the 
carpetsdfade; but let your house be dry, warm, 
cheerful, and your children ruddy and healthy. 
The sunshine will not fade their faces, what- 
ever it may do to carpets. It is much cheaper 
to buy new carpets occasionally than to pay 
doctors’ bills and funeral expenses. Don’t 
have any room in the house too good to live 
in. Kitehen-bred children will have kitchen 
manners. People who live mean will be mean 
and do mean things. Enjoy tbe best you bave. 
It is none too good. Next to light, sunshine, 
and pure air is a good open fireplace in every 
room; not for ornament, but for use, daily 
use. I don’t know who first conceived the 
idea of a tight stove; but he must bave been a 
gloomy fellow. If he did not commit suicide, 
it must bave been because he was permaturely 
cut off by disease or accident. Inthe country 
on a farm the expense of fuel can be no valid 
objection to open fires. They give the best 
heat—direct radiation—of any means of warme 
ing the dwelling, and they are the best possible 
means of ventilation, in the opiuiors of the best 
scientists upon this subject. How cheerful is 
the open tire, and how all, from the oldest to 
the youngest, love to gather round it and gaze 
at its ever-changing forms and bask in its 
genial warmth. 

** We piled, with care, our nightly stnck 
Of wood against the chimney-back— 
The oaken log. green, huge, and thick, 


And On its top the s:out back-stick ; 
The knotty fore-stick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 
The racged brush, then, hovering near, 


We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst flower-like into rosy bloom, 

While radiant with a mimic flame 

Qutside the sparkling drift became, 








And through the bare-boughed lilac tree 
Our own Warm hearth se@med blazing free.” 
As a ventilator to carry off foul air, the open 
fireplace is not surpassed by any other con- 
trivavce. Foul and cold air settle at the 


bottom of the room, and will there remain, - 


unless carried off. The fire in the fireplace 
creates a strong draft up the cbimney, which is 
constantly drawing the cold air nesr tbe floor 
to itself, which, becoming heated, is taken up 
the heated fiue and expelled with the smoke. 
Of course, this process requires a constant 
supply of fresh air, and the air of the room is 
kept pure ; and by the direct ventilation of heat 
from the fire the floor is kept warm. In ex- 
treme cold weather screens can be used ; but 
during ordinary winter weather the open fire 
will keep tbe room sufficiently warm for health. 
No picture is needed showing how different 
is the room beated with a tight stove, for most 
of us know but too well by experience. I trust 
I may be pardoned in closing with a quotation 
from the Wayside Inn. 
“The firelight, shedding over all 
The splendor of its ruddy glow, 
Filled the whole parlor large and low. 
It gieamed on wainscot and on wall; 
It touched with more than wonted grace 
Fair Princess Mary’s pictured face ; 
It bronzed the rafters overhead 
On the old spinet’s ivory keys 
It played inaudible melodies ; 
It crowned the somber clock with flame, 
The hands, the hours. the maker’s name, 
And painted with a livelier red 
The landlord’s coat-of-arms again.” 


Could one of your tight black stoves ever do 


anything ahundredth part as beautiful ?—C., 
in The New England Homestead. 





GRAPE CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 


KNowInG that your space is valuable, I do 
not propose writing a long history of where 
the vine comes from, under what conditions it 
thrives best naturally, how it bas been treated 
in this country in past ages, or the position it 
is likely to occupy in time to come ; but I par- 
ticularly wish to give a few practical sugges- 
tions on vine-growing, which may be of service 
to those who are desirous of securing a good 
crop of grapes. It is said that a prevail- 
ing error amongst amateur gardeners is an 
aversion to pruning trees and plants so 
closely as they should be pruned; and, if this 
be true in cutting in the dormant wood, it is 
none the Jess so in growing thinning shoots. 
In pruning vines it is a common practice to 
leave two and sometimes three eyes to each 
spur. Good grape-growers do this; but they 
are very particular in removing the buds when 
they do start, excepting one—the strongest 
and mo t fruitful. Many, however, allowevery 
bud to grow into a shoot forthe season, as may 
often be seen by two or three shoots cluster- 
ing together. I can attribute this to nothing 
else but fear of doing harm by removirg any 
of them, whereas the greatest harm occurs in 
allowing them toremain. It is a simple mat- 
ter to prove this, and I would advise those 
who thiuk differently to try it. One good shoot 
from each spur will produce more and better 
fruit than three or four shoots of the same 
bese. It is well known that the greatest harm 
that can be done to any fruit-tree is crowding 
them, and it is quite impossible to grow ttree 
orfour shoots from one vine-bud without in- 
juriously crowding them. Fine crops can only 
be secured by thoroughly ripening the wood ; 
and, although vine-wood may become brown in 
color, it will not ripen thoroughly under a mass 
of leaves. I have a house full of old Black 
Hamburghs, which I intend to make youthfully 
vigorous this season. They are showing from 
two to six buds from each spur. As soon as I 
can see which bud has the finest promise of a 
bunch, all the others will be removed; and if 
the single shoot does not become very thick 
this year, it will be sure to ripen well, and that 
will be worth a great deal next season. 

There is anotaer matter which should never 
be neglected. It is a bad plan, even when the 
shoots are well thinned, to allow many of 
them torun many feet before they are stopped. 
This is just another way of overcrowding ; but 
it is worse than that, because the shoots must 
be stopped sometime, and when yards in 
length are removed from them at a time the 
eonsequence fa loss of sap is serious. My 
plan, aud one I find answers well, is to 
pinch every shoot two joints beyond the 
bunch, and it is done as soon as the shoot is 
sufficiently long to admit of doing this. The 
point thus earlytaken away is no thicker than 
asmallo in The Journal, and it is impossible 
for this to have any checking tendency. 
Those shoots bearing no fruit are stopped 
three or four joints from the main rod, and 
they are not allowed to grow further than this 
the whole season, as it serves no good purpose 
to let them do 80. ; 

I have seen many shoots not tied until they 
were breaking their points against the glass ; 
and others, again, are in too great haste to 
train them into their permanent places, and 
break them in consequence. There isno dif- 
fieulty in tying the shoots which grow in aright 








direction from the first ; but those which go in 
the opposite direction from the wires have to 
be carefully dealt with. Such shoots must be 
tied two or three times. At the first tying only 
incline them out of the direction they are go- 
ing; next time bring them half way to the 
wires ; and finally, at the third time, fix them 
io the position they are to occupy. 

All vines in a healthy condition produce 
many more bunches than are sufficient for a 
crop. Many shoots produce two bunches. 
The largest one is generally next the rod and 
the smaller one near the point. Thissmall one 
should always be removed first; and this 
must be done all over the house, And, if 
there are still too many, cut away the 
poorest of those which remain. Vines of 
different strength will bear different crops 
in. weight; but in the generality of cases 
it is safe to leave a bunch toevery alternate 
shoot. Amateurs, as a rule, err in allowing 
too many bunches to remain on; and in nine 
cases out of ten this is the sole cause of the 
grapes failing to come to perfection. 

Syringingis an operation which most amateurs 
like to tty their hand at; but squirting morn- 
ing, noon, and night keeps the leaves and sur- 
face of the border in an overdamp state, and 
nothing will produce mildew quicker than this. 
Syringe thoroughly, and have done with it for 
days or weeks together, if no insects appear. 

Without abundance of moisture at the root, 
no good will ever result from any amount of 
attention to every other particular. Some 
recommend about three waterings in the sea- 
sou where the border is well drained, but this 
is not nearly sufficient. Once a fortnight is 
not too often to saturate the roots when the 
grapes are grown, and watering should not be 
discontinued until the fruit is more than half 
ripe.—London Journal of Horticulture. 





THE BLACKBERRY. 





Tuis is a fruit that should be grown on every 
Western farm, for fn most localities it is a na- 
tive growth, and grows well, yields well, and 
pays well, But in this subject of fruit onthe 
farm we do not consider the profits, for it is 
mainly the farm family that we are looking 
to. Even where they do not yield enough 
to be profitable for market, yet no farmer 
should neglect to raise enough for home use. 
Blackberries are easily grown, and itis strange 
that they are not more extensively grown, a 
fruit that is so luscious and so healthy, good 
to eat raw, cooked, or canned, and for pies or 
preserves. After a plavtation is once started, 
it requires but little care and attention. Nip- 
ping back the new growth while growing and 
cleaning between the rows two or three times 
inthe spring and early summer is all that is 
necessary. They do better on light, porous 
soil, and sbould not be worked among late in 
season, as it promotes late growth aud tender- 
ness of plant. 

Pruning the blackberry should be done in 
summer. When the new shoots get three feet 
high, pinch off the ends, which will cause 
laterals to grow, which should also be kept 
pinched back every week or two; and the 
bush thus becomes compact and hardy and 
will yield large crops, easily gathered. 

In cultivation it needs nearly the same treat- 
ment as the raspberry and needs a lIfttle more 
room—rows six to eight feet apart, one to two 
feet in the row; liberal cultivation in the early 
part of the season, by running through with 
plow or cultivator. A good mulcbing and rich 
soil make large crops. The blackberry, as we 
have it, comes from cultivating and improving 
the wild varieties. The Wilson is nearest the 
Wild Dewberry. The Kittatinny and Lawton 
stand first for home use and market. The Dor- 
chester, Snider, Missouri Mammoth, Ancient 
Briton, Western Triumph all have their friends, 
and, as newer varieties, it might be well to test 
afew kinds. We hope our readers will see to 
it next spring that a good patch of blackber- 
ries is planted.— The Western Agriculturist. 

EE ee ———___ 
ABOUT-ARTICHOKES. 

ARTICHOKES have been found to contain 
from 77 to 83 parts of water, and of dry matter 
from 17 to 23 parts. This is made up of un- 

hrystallizable sugar, dextrine, casein, albumen, 
and starch, principally. Proximate analysis of 
the white and red Jerusalem artichoke and the 
potato, marked A. B. C. in the orderin which 
they occur, have shown: 


A. B. Ag 
WUE ob iis ceetccvsesccssten §3.608 68.330 74.712 
MUD ik SIDE Biasicccecccesss 2.232 3.676 6.839 
Sugar and extract............ 3.952 7.688 2.367 
DRORITIDO, 6c igs0esticeseccsceses 2.652 5.436 0.923 
Mec arns<iewersseesoonse 2.052 4.400 2.054 
ATDUMON . 00.600006tbe ds otCEtIE8 2.080 4.086 0.185 
PARTI, <2 tins... cenccccqecens 2.850 5,884 12.399 
Regn 20. 0» 0099+ Sisacsvndecnivan 0.168 0.184 trace 
Glutinous matter............. 0.096 0.122 0.009 
ad See Pe eee 0.024 0.018 0.008 


This shows the artichoke to be rich io sugar, 
dextrine, and casein; especially valuable when 
fed in connection with corn. They also winter 
in the soil in the most perfect condition, not 








being affected by frost; so that hogs may 
help themselves when the ground is not 
frozen. 

The artichoke delights ina rich loam, being 
natural to bottom lands. They should be 
planted early iv the spring, in rows, four feet 
apart by one foot in the rows, the tubers being 
cut to single eyes. The only cultivation is to 
keep the soil free from weeds until the plants 
shade the ground. The seed-tubers may, we 
think, be procured of any respectable seed-man, 
although we believe they are not kept in stock 
by dealers, for the reason that they are seldom 
called for.—Prairie Farmer. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Ir is not every farm that can have a fish- 
pond on it, but there are many farms that could 
have them as well as not. Wherever there is a 
good strong spring to feed it, there a profitable 
fish-pond can be made. Hundreds of farms 
have swamps or marshes, too low to drain 
without great expense and fed by springs; and 
these could be turned to profitable account by 
turning them into fish-ponds. We don’t mean 
profitable in the way of making money, but in 
saving it. The flesh of fish is a wholesome 
diet, better every way thanso much fat or 
measly pork. We know plenty of farmers who 
searcely taste fish from one year to another. 
Not because they are not fond. of fish, but 
because they can’t get them without going 
some distance after them and paying a good 
price in the bargain. A pond of an acre 
or so in extent, stocked with varieties adapted 
to the place, would furnish an abundance of 
the very best meat, costing nothing to produce 
it, either. As to the catching, it is only sport, 
and that part can be safely delegated to the 
boys or girls. Weare sure, also, that such an 
institution on the farm would prove one of its 
chief attractions, if your boys are inclined to 
leave the farm. We write from knowledge in 
this matter, having in earlier days caught 
many a ‘nice string’’ of fishin a pond that 
was formerly a swamp. During one dry Au- 
gust the owner, with two of his boys, went 
into it with plow, scraper, and shovel, and ina 
short time had a pond of nearly an Acre in 
extent. This he stocked with fish common to 
the sluggish streams of the neighborhood and 
some procured at a distance, and for years 
thereafter it proved to be the best acre on the 
place.— Ohio Farmer. 


...-The Wallingford Circular says: ‘‘We 
have a barberry hedge on our grounds twenty-- 
five rods long and nine years old from the 
seed. Two rows of plants were set, the rows 
one foot apart and the plants one foot apart in 
the row, and set alternately, to break joints, 
two or three times, to keep it even, and is now 
six or seven feet high, with a firm, c>mpact 
base, perfectly impervious to the smaller ani- 
mals, and strong enough to turn ordinary farm 
stock, except for a short distance at one end, 
where the soil is quite thin.”” A pound of bar- 
berry or buckthorn seed, costing one dollar, 
will produce plants enough for one hundred 
rods of fence. We say: Don’t do it. There 
is no doubt, andit has been explained botanic- 
ally, that barberries do injure wheat, and per- 
haps other grains by producing rust. 


....At the late agricultural show at Com- 
piegne a problem much desired by French 
farmers to be solved has been and, to all 
appearances, successfully. M. Duclert bas so 
modified his Merinos that they have acquired 
the property of remarkable precocity, without 
affecting the superior qualities of the fleece. 
He obtained first prize fora ram and the sec- 
ond for young ewes. Theram wasaged thirty- 
eizht months, weighed twenty-three stone, 
the fleece twenty-two pounds. The ewes 
weighed thirteen stone and the fleece fifteen 
pounds. The average weight of the fleeces— 
the wool is fine and elegaut—is fourteen 
pounds. Itis nearly one hundred years since 
the family of the exhibitor commenced ame- 
liorating the breed. 


....1tis a very good time to look around for 
soil for potting purposes. The surface soil of 
av old pasture forms the best basis, which can 
afterward be lightened with sand, or manured 
with avy special ingredients to suit rpecial 
cases, a8 required. The turfy or peaty surfaces 
of old wood or bogs also come very “‘ handy.”’ 
A stock of moss should be on hand for 
those who crock pots, in order to cover the 
potsherd. Moss also comes in useful for mapy 
purposes connected with gardening, and 
should be always on hand. 


....-However excellent the eucalyptus may 
be, it appears to be a very poor border for an 
orchard, In California are plantations of 
oranges and almonds, with eucalyptus trees only 
four years old about them, which have grown to 
a hight of forty feet, and whose roots fill the 
ground for a distance of forty feet, dwarfing 
the oranges and almonds in the orchard-rows 
at that distance. 
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AGRICULTURAL 


J. M. 7 HORHURN # co., 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
15 John Street, New York. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES In Fh PS ailadeaadd 


First-class alae atid excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region intne West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 
martets. and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 

re 

Free Transoortation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. for furtuer information adaress 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 











BUY THE BEST. 


non. 











Q@ 
Water White. 
Has no disagreeable odor in burning. 
save and is a very 
Brilliant Illuminating Oil, 
giving a good, safe, and steady light to read orsew by 


Packed in 1 and 5-gallon cans, also in bbls. 
Address the Manufacturer, 


F. L. FISHER, 
JOHNSON AND McWHORTER STREETS, 
‘Newark, N. J. 
te” Sample cases, containing 2 cans, od eyo sept 
free by express to any address on receipt of $4.00. 


FE THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 


PRICE, $8. 


For all who want PURE, 
MOIST. ™ ARM 











Is perfectly 








CE § 
8 ERY ATO RIES, ete. 
g2@" Can be used anywhere, 
without counection with chimney-fiues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 


NEW Ho. 0 COOK. 
especially f FMilliners, 
Drescsakere, * uggists, 
Barbers, Tailors. Manufactur: 












Bake. Steam, and 
Boil at the same Fime. 


PRICE, $3. 
t2- SEND FOR’ CIRCULAR. 21 


Manufactured _by Le 
FLORE*CE MACHINE Co., Florencée Mas: 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 39 Union | nae N. 

., Chicago. 


476 Washington St., Boston ; 50 States 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, b ey Flour. 


LISTER BROPEL EES. 
New ~—s caen Newel Tony Street. 
4 ewark, 
Pe I tn esa and Dealers are invited to send for 


wee Oe Zaye - 
SOLUB 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable... Twelve vears’ 
successful usé bas shown it to be of tle Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand. 
ard guaranteed. For further particulars address 

aod ito) aante CO., Boston; EB. N. 








LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


anapeelt Industrial Exposition, ov 
exhisitors in ss in six days’ practical tests, eonducted " 


Send 
m.. —= for hive wi sie, BOD ees, of 


pe did g & CORSLINE, 
Power?’s 


‘Block, 

Rochester, N. ¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
)} VITRIFIED.SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 


Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
Comtectone nd ewety artiste 
) a 
tonging to the trade. mane 


Pronounced 
wer.Pine od superior amy 
FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
BATHS, etc., by 


HOT WATER. 


ELLIS, 
182 Center St. Now York. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


be HANNAS, being a@ Blacksmith by trade. 
|e elt the want of some means whereby I | 


could ‘soften TRON at the forge, so that I could work © 


it at abetter advantage. This induced me to mare 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM, 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope: f 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 


ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course 
papa | nov prevent its coming in contact with my 


1 took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, | 
found my crook. a fingers straighten out, and I had 
as.much use of them as ever. I could hardly belfeve 
myeyes Ishowed my hand to my wife and family, 
and a genera! rejoicing was the result. 

he question now was: What had produced this 

wonderful effect? Every act was recal ss and, after 

along and careful investigation, I at last made up 

_5 mine phat at my eee £001 meee had been caused by 
IN. yD 


n the subject, and, 
, [found a way by 
t was perfec ctly satis- 
p< and I was abie to poy a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
Jogk ab about me for cases to try the effect of it on 


tracted Ln rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
shop, aprarently as wellas ever. It had worked just 
as it did inmy case, producing a perfect cure. { 
gave itto other of my neignbbor: and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Sw 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any ‘trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble animal. 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon nee Com- 
pany omee 76. William St.. New Yo 

N SCHAACK, STEVEN SON & Co. “Chicago. 
Sola ww al Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much -greater power in restoring toa 
heaithy statethe mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copasiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Ivis 


fast superseding every other remedy. 
sules cure in six or eight days. 
ean do this. 


Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 





Sixty cap- 
No other medicine 


Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned, 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s3 Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at ali Drug Stores. Ask -for circular 
OF send to 35. and 37. Woorster St... New York, for one. 


“ENCES 





(ASSESSES 


fOr mitt y COugh, facilitating and lassenin Ex. 
pectorat on, ogy ¢ Bronobit itis,and allayi ng Pick. - 
Jing in the Thro: xcellent remedy for keep- 
ing the THRO xt MOIST While Speaking or Singing. 
Prepared only b 


A. CASSEBEER, 


-~ ouRTH AVENUE, 


SENT BY MALL.ON ney OF PRICB, 2% CENTS. 


HOWE'S a crea 


CURE 
XND ats BITTERS, 


500 REWARD If IT FAILS TO CURE. 

It will cure permanently Chills, Agues, Sciatica, 
Neurulgia, Debility, all nervous and periodic dis- 
eases. Every bottle warranted to ane perfect s: — 
faction. Price $1, or six bottles for $5. Send for 
Chromo and Cook ‘Receipt Book, free. 


> . M.D., 
Sole Proprietor, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
been engaged in a very extensive and 
uccessfui practice at ROME,N.Y.,for more than twen 
Rause ns of persons “cured of this much. 
sé, who came from various parts of the 
world, are an ‘living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from a terrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write fora circular, giving full particulars. Addrest 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Ronte, N. 
A GI®T WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 


ONE CENT. 


A copy of Brown’s Illustrated Shakes 
manae for 1878, Sogeshes ® with 4 copy of his 
paper, The Growin h is devoted to nat- 
ural history, will byte br to any One, free, who will 
send us his wig on a one-cent dostal card. 

Address DR. . BROWN, 21 Grand &t., Jersey 


City, N.J 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


ae & KIMBERLY, 


, TROY, N. Y., 
én to op analttt WELL. 


atalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders. West Troy, N. V. 

Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 

CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BRLLs, etc. Improved 

Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies, 


BUCKEYE BELL FO 
Established h 
ao. rin — 
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Tt fuctreted Gaels sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 E, 24 8t., i 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 27 addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur InpR 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 
Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist ............... -+---$1 30 $1 5D 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 .3 00 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine........... . 260 ..3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’”’)........270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly................. 360 40 
Hoeanep’s Bagar,...cesccensshiesss -360 400 
Home Journal................... 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving “‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal........ ecsccgeoss Oe 2G 
Lippincott’s Magazine..... sees 3 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 868 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 260 300 
The Galaxy.......... .s....2..2. 360 400 


The Literary World (Monthly), 
Bosloas. so .28.04...K AAA DD 941 0 


The Nation (new subs.)...........4 75° 5 W 
The Nursery (new subs.):........ 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
The OMMMSUIMMGS......uecsccccseee 80 10 
Presbyterian Quarterly(newsubs.) 310. 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 WO 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new-subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
‘* Wide Awake,’’ an Ilustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


t# POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form: that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “'THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
»ceipt. ofvone’dollar°and twenty-five cents 
each jibe usual price is $1.50)..A cut_of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


TKsaces Lda 
































Ws offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
Jamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

“ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U. S.Grant.” 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex - Vice-President “Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

* Address 


Fine Steel 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Intlepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
ean be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
Inte pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Nambers, in cane (postage free) .....4 83.00 
26 # 1.50 
13 - “ ‘ 0.75 
52 ® after 3 months, 3.50 
$2 ¢ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subseriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or withou 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
lowti¢eket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name oranother’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not--is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from tbe 
office or not. 

3.—The.courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaying them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
5? ng Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 

RE 7 UN Gti dei nadnxeanes - ee 
*"70c.| 4 times (one month) .'85c, 
gt +4 thtreemonths ae 8 “ (three months). — 

‘“ pbs oe 


twelve “ big “ise. 


62 “ (twelve “ ae. Fy “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
sb SS ee onnecees $1. 
~* times (One month) = 





NOTICES..... ONE + cra PER AGATE 
LANE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL MOUrM.. Two hods silo PER AGATS 
NE. 


| RELIGIOUS NOTICES............FIFT¥ CENTS A LN 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lt 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made inadva 
Address all letters to 
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P.-0. Bex 3787 Rew York City, 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
Suscuroom, BS DSmerien Midhesoys, Comm 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 





QTOREL L's Famous Visiting Cards, 10c. 
for 25, postpaid. OWELL 
_ Reference, United National Bank. ROY, N.Y 





PRICES REDUCED! 
THE 


Boston Statesman 


—AND- 


WEEKLY POST 


will be Mailed, Postage Prepaid, for 


$1.50 PER YEAR PER COPY 


In Clubs of Five or more, to one Ad-« 
dress, for 


$1 PER YEAR PER COPY, 


THE 


Boston: Press and Post |= 


(SEMI-WEEKLY) 


—FOR— 


$3.00 PER YEAR PER COPY. 


In Clubs of Five or more, to One 
Address, for 


$250 PER YEAR PER COPY. 


t=” For Clubs of Ten or more of either Weekly or 
Semi- oY. =~ One Free Copy will be mailed to Organ- 
izer of Club. 





{2 Send for Specimen Copies, and see for veneeet 
the best Weekly Papers published in the United 
States for the money. 


No paper will be gent beyond the time for 
which it has been pa 


POST PUBLISHING CO.. Publishers, 


BOSTON POST BUILDING, 
Milk Street, - e ° Boston. 


$1.25. $1.00. $8.00 


Don’t You Want a First-Class Inde- 
pendent Southern Newspaper ? 
Great interest is centering upon political, social, 

e@ south. Each 

intelligent, observant person in the cvuntry ougmt 

to read the 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


poblichos at the border metropolis. Of independent 
Republican views, but tied to the behests of no 
clique, man, or perty; a live, newsy, spirited, and 
able journal and an accepted exponent of the best 
outhern sentiment. 
Cut and pasted eight-page form; opens like a book; 
eompact and convenient; large, clear print. 
Daily Commercial, Ls $8 per per baad three months, 
$2. Bad one month mn ig it one month. 
Weekly Commercial a cot family paper, 
only $1.:°25 per year; «lubs of ten, $11; Clubs o: 
twenty, 4 /Stasio Copy three months on trial, 
only 35 cents. 
Agents w anton everywhere. Samples free. 
Address A. H. SIEGFRIED, Publisher, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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ESTABLISHED ang tl BEST IN THE WORLD, 1897. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 





ry Instrument fa Warranted, 


‘all0 | i wf 10) JUOUIWE-814 xs 





CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 
International Exhibition, but having been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 
BY THE WORLD'S BEST JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets) DETROIT, Michigan. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


RARE BARGAINS " CARPETS, 


Oilcloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades,Curtains, Cornices, etc. 


William S. Leigh, | ,"™7 


W.& J. SLOANE, 
161 EIGHTH AVENUE, corner Eighteenth Street, 
Late of 27 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th S 
1S NOW OFFERING NEW P ATTERNS at GREATL1 REDUCED PRICES. 
Mw semana hy tnvited to to ca betere a: Seewaeee. i 








-ESTERBROOK & CO \ 


FALCON PEN. 





IN THE ny STYLES, 


>, PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
i guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 





APOLLINARIS 


Natural Mineral Water. 
THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS. 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DPR. LEWIS A.SAYRE. * BS ee beverage. 
DR. WILLIAM A. HA DEMON D, “Far supe- 

rior to Vichy, Seltzer. ney ° 
DR. ALF L. LUOMIS. «ost grateful and 


petreenis nt 

DR. R EN DOREMOUS. “ Absolutely pure 
and poe ate Superior to all for daily use. 
Free from all the Me eens urged against Croton 
and artificially aerated waters. 

ROF. WARKLYIN, Londen, Eng. “ Impreg- 

nated only with its own gas.’ 

DR.E. R. PEASL&E. “ Useful and very agree- 


able 
DR. ‘AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F.N.OTIS. “Health- 
oe and well suited for Dyspepsia and cases of 


ute disea <4 
DE.. JAM«s R. WOOD. ‘ Mildly antacid; agrees 
pA nen dyspeptics and where there is a gouty 
ath 
DE. FORUYCE BARKER. “By farthe most 
reeable, alone or mixed with wine. Useful in 
Starrhs of ae or Bladder and in Gout. 
DB. J. BABIPA SIMs. “Not only a luxury, but 
a@ necess 
To be arte 4 ali Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
Fite: and Mineral Water Dealers throughout “tte 
Jnited States, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 


41 and 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SHARP’S NEW LONG RANGE RIFLES. MODEL 1877. 









LONG The Finest Long Range Rifle Ever Produced. 
The first ready for delivery in November. Owing to the increased de- 
RANGE. mand for ournew Long Range Rifles, we would recommen® to parties desir- 


ing to obtain one for the carly spring to send in their ordefs at once, 






New Model, 






SHARP’S 
NEW MODEL MILITARY ARM. 


THE BEST YET. 





SALESROOM, Send for Circular. SHARP’S RIFLE CO., 
177 BROADWAY, BRIOCEPORT, 
New York. [OLD RELIABLE. | Conn. 





TRADE MARK. 


THE SUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


THE GREAT DIURETIC WATERS OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
PARALYSIS OF THE BLADDER. 


Case of Dr. Paul ©. Venable, formerly of Virginia, now of Dallas, Tex: 
To pine GOODE: BUFFALO SPRINGS, vA. - Jeb. i _. 
An at ttack of apy in October last, lefs me with paralysis of the bladder, rend y the 
use of the cathet the discharge of urine. The treatment. to re the s rretira when Sie. Siadder Te- 
sulted in such hen sensitiveness as to te | spasm of the bladder and urethra w ye! there wasa 
ssage of urine. These symptoms resisted all remedies for the space of six months. then came to = 
uffalo Gorinas, and after using the Lithia water for some days the disposision to aT, was entirel 
woved, followed by a free flow of urine. From the great amelioration of my distressing symptoms in rs 
short a time, when I had despaired of relief from any quarter, lam inclined to male’ © tl — Ly pe; 
manently restored to health under the use of this remarkable water. I 
persons suffering from any affection of the bladder or kidneys. 
spectfully, PAUL C. VENABLE, M.D. 
These waters, in cases or dozen belt-galion bottles, can be had at the Springs at 85 per case,in advance 
in New York of Joun Ff. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Nos. 8and 9 College Place; of CASWELL, HAZARD & Co 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Fourth Street 


THOMAS F. GOODE roprietor, 
BOP T ane Seaehebeke thos) vcd de: 




















THE “REMINCTON’” RIFLE TRIUMPHANT! PRICE REDUCED. 


PRICES, $55, $75, $1 












DUDLEY SELPH, New Orleans Team, made 219 out of a possible 225. 


THE “ REMINGTON” CREEDMOOR RIFLE D 


DID 1T 
Cut this out and send for Illustrated Catalegue and Price-lists of Breech-Loading Guis, Pistols, etc. 
, Be REMINGTON & SON 


Free. Address 


Chieago Office, 287 State street. Boston Office. Mo Tremont crest 
. is Office orth F 
ARMORY, ilion, N. 


Baltimore Office, 47 North Charles street. 


HE I 
st closed Geons Bete vs. United States. Charles BE, \Blydenburgh made, with a ‘Remington Breech- 
429 points Out OF & possTol 


ENDING UPON STYLE. 
LE_ MATCH, 


AND UPWARD, D 


Spesti Pisses, No. 1 Model. 
UALITY SHOOT ie ci 


sn = ca 32in. in. 
- 24in., 22 on? 0-9 Model Gal., $20 00 
26 “7 “ - “ “ ad - 21 oo 


oR + “o “ « 22 
30 ** te 23 % 


ie 450—the highest score ever recorded. 


281 and 283 BROADWAY, P.-O. Box 39h, N. Y. 
na street. 









| GRAPHIC, BASE-BURNER 


FOR 1877. 


This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 
since which time it has been reornamented and very 
much improved. Tne Nickel Ornaments are the 
most beautiful and tasty ever put upos any stove, 
Dealerswho have not made their contracts for the 


season will find it for their interest to secure the sale 
of the NEW GRAPHIC for 1877. 


{2 A Liberal Discount tothe Trade. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 
TROY. N. Y. 


the AVERILL Pain 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Is THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


E. E. TOWNE, all Huck M’f’g Co., hep age 
Mass., writes: * Five years ago I used your pa paint. It 
wears well—better than any other I ever used.” 





The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
stantly receiving. 


t ere! for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
ree 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago ; 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, 0, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





EAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 









AND BR 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


eagle Ra meres peel, attached to the string, as in the eut. 





‘Boys ana Gris 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
ah | Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
poo by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; $3, 
Slines ; $5,5 lines. DIAMOND P. BI NT- 
ING PRESS and complete outfit for $7, 
‘ints 2 WEE in.; $13, 42534 5 Deal 
DIN' CO. Fort: at) he ‘Bosto 


3 De Yow Own Printing 


Ge NO EXPENSE, except for in nkand paper, after 
robot batty GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 

for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
tare, etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $i up 


Send two 3c.stam; Ttinsi 
GOLDING 6 GO. waters Fort- Hill Sq, Boston. 


Ww. & 6. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Bran Warehouses 
pape! ef Youn st., Newt York} 
19 Lake st., Chicago. 














Pum 
ures,:Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


eantnrres: 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted Furs WHITE 1 
hrou 7 aeer Englan = “— WHITKST, 


LEAD TAPE. Xan. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
IB 
oan EAD Bll BRON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 


‘AD Pip of ony wine or thiol 
At prices for goods of equal quality 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SeaLem masse, 











fer. 


COLORIFIC. 





Colors Hair a Natura) Brown or Black. One appiica- 
Dror is sar eek s. 
DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
Sppertites of the surf. For sale by: by aN gener- 

ly. ’ 
Broadway and Barclay st., N. ¥. 


by yy Bt mre-Giess Holder. Itreels 
TRY 22s we 
- roar jeweler | it, or will be 
by 
MW DOUGAL LAI 
KETCHAM gt Seay | xs moat 
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